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LET HIM IN 
ON THE FUN!!! 


HOUSANDS of boys to-day are standing on the sidelines wishing they 
could be a Scout. All they need is an invitation to join some live Patrol. 


Why not take your Patrol on a “Hunting Hike” to find some of 
these boys and help them to get in the game of SCOUTING? 


Do this NOW—you may help your Troop to win the President 
Hoover Award for 1932. 





If you are not already a Scout, get in touch with the nearest Troop—any 
Scout will be glad to help you. Stop some boy in Scout Uniform and ask 
him about it; or, if you prefer, write to the Boy Scouts of America, No. 2 
Park Avenue, New York City, for information. 
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From yy” 


Cover to Cover 


LAST month we promised you that BOYS’ LIFE at ten cents a copy would be as good 
as the BOYS’ LIFE that used to cost twenty cents a copy. Possibly still better. 
Look this number through carefully, and see what you think. 

We think, here in the BOYS’ LIFE office, that it’s better than the September issue, 
that cost twenty cents. We think it’s better than the October issue, which was the first 
one at the new price. 

Mee ask you to look it all through, from Cover to Cover. See if you don’t agree 
with us. 


Te? BEGIN with, there’s the first instalment of a new serial, The White Sultan of 
Mindanao, that you saw announced on the cover. It will run through six issues, wit 
lenty of excitement in each. Kennedy Lyons has done a lot of writing for BOYS’ 
LIFE; we think you'll like this better than any other serial he’s ever written for us. 


"THEN there’s William Heyliger’s football story, Yellow. If it doesn’t make mighty 
interesting reading, for you as it did for us, we miss our guess. 


"THERE'S the second part of Harold Sherman’s story that began last month: Captain 
of the Eleven. 


“THERE are two short stories, on Page Eleven and on Page Seventeen, that we think 

are both worth bragging about. Ore From Number Three is another of the Whitfield 
stories of the steel mills. An Eye for an Eye is an aviation story that came to us from 
England. It is written by John D. Strange, who is new {and we didn’t make a pun on 
“Strange,” either; give us credit for that!} to most of you. But he certainly does know 
how to tell a story. 


Mest of you know Leonard Smith’s stories of Scouts and Scouting. This month 

it's a story of Thanksgiving, in which Lone Scout Segarblom hand-ties a bad 
bear. If you read Just About Ruined in the October issue, A Bear Chance for Thanksgiving 
may be the first one you'll turn to this time. 


But remember that in each issue of BOYS’ LIFE we try to do two things: First, 
we try to give you a really good time, as Scouting itself does. Genuine entertain- 

ment. That’s what all these stories are for, principally. 

Second, we try to jam in some useful information or suggestions or advice, on sub- 
jects that you yourself want to know about. 

In this issue, for example, we print the first one of three articles by Albert Fancher, 
on How to Get a Job. The patieeh. pe will come along in January, and the third one in 
March. 


THE article that starts this issue, Who Will Be President? by Myron Stearns, who wrote 

the Should I Go to College series last year, is for the same purpose: to start you doing 
some additional thinking about yourself. And Flying Beyond the Earth begins a series of 
articles on popular science that will give you all sorts of information on new and ex- 
citing subjects that lead into the future. 


"THEN there’s all the Scouting material, written particularly for those of you who are 

already Scouts, but written with the understanding that those of you who are not 
Scouts must find it interesting also: Dan Beard’s article on the successors of Johnny 
Appleseed, Dr. West’s news of the Scout World, and the new feature that we started last 
month, Green Bar Bill’s Page. 





Next 











Just to give a list of some of the things we'll have in the December issue ought to 
make it sound pretty good to you: 
WELL have a crackerjack aviation story, of an airplane rescuing passengers from a 
wrecked steamship, by Capt. Burr Leyson. 
WELL have another story by William Heyliger, When Christmas Came to Frostbite 
Hill. 
WELL have another article on popular science, that ought to make you sit right 
up and take notice—Streamlining the Railroad Train and the Automobile. 
E’LL have a story of cross-country running by Ralph Henry Barbour: Assisted 
by Muggsy. 
"THERELL be an Alaska mining story by Jack Allman, who wrote Cheechako Money, 
that we published last winter, and the diving story, Pressure, that was in the August 
issue. 
PERHAPS best of all, there’ll be another of the African animal stories by W. J. 
Wilwerding. Lions, this time. He calls it The King’s Consort. 
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What a record! Not only the thrills of one oy 2 THE NAME 
G5 % % IS ON THE 


hop ... or just two... but the genuine 
Talon slide fastener was on all of them! It 
has been high up over both oceans keeping 
silent, anxious pilots warm and comfortable 
by sealing their flying suits tight. 

It has swung round both ends of the world! 
One year it was the North Pole. The next 
year it was in the ship that fought its way 
high over the barriers of the South Pole. 
Sturdy motors . . . daring pilots . . . and gen- 
uine Talon fasteners, ghese are the three 
musketeers of the skies. You'll always find 
them together. 

And now for those boys interested in avia- 
tion ... and aviation thrills... the genuine 
Talon is available on boys’ knickers, trousers 
and in trousers of suits! The suit featured 
here even has one on the vest. 

It’s the exact same Talon the fliers use in 
all their equipment. You'll find them in the 
front of your trousers or at the hip. You 
can dress as quickly as the pilots. And you'll 
look neater too. The Talon on the hip elimi- 
nates the need of a belt. You'll want a pair 
of these new trousers... you'll want to show 
them to other fellows. There is a store in 
your town that sells them. It’s your chance 
to agree with the aviators and explorers 
who say, ““TALON FAsTENERS ARE THE 


y?? 


GREATEST SPEED IDEA IN THE WORLD! 





HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY, MEADVILLE, PA, 
NEW YORK « BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES e¢« SAN FRANCISCO e¢ SEATTLE 


_ FREE There are pictures of the 
most famous fliers in 
the world ready for you free . . . 
the minute you send in the price 


tag or Talon Tag from your new 
trousers or knickers. 


All wool Talon fastened jacket. 
Navy, Green, Maroon and Brown, 
contrasting leather trim. 


Suits on sale at: Gimbels, Pittsburg; 
Adler & Childs, Dayton; Levy Bros., 
Louisville; Macy, N. Y.; Brandeis, 
Omaha; Famous- -Barr, St. Louis; 
Walker, Los Angeles; Mandel Bros., 
Chicago. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE November 
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HO WILL BE PRESIDENT? 
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THIS Fall the people of the United 

States are deciding who will be presi- 
dent for the next four years. Since 
1789 we have had 31 presidents. 

But who will be the FORTIETH 
PRESIDENT of the United States— 
say from 1969 to 1973? He is prob- 
ably a boy in his ’teens to-day—possi- 
bly a Boy Scout. 











HE father of Herbert Hoover, thirty-first 

President of the United States, was a black- 

smith in a small Iowa town. He died when 

Herbert was still too small to remember 
much about him. Then Herb’s mother died, too. 
Before he was even old enough to be a Scout—only 
there weren’t any Boy Scouts at that time—Herbert 
was sent to live with an uncle in Oregon. 

It’s not likely that he thought, then, that he’d ever 
really be President. 

Thirty-five or forty years from now, the people of 
the United States will be choosing their fortieth Presi- 
dent. Who will he be? Where will he come from? 
Some small town in Michigan? From Maine? From 
the mountains of Idaho? From the city of Chicago? 
_ He’s probably a boy in school to-day. He may be 
in your own class. You may know him personally. 

_ You may be—and it’s a perfectly fair possibility, 
just as it is for nearly every other boy in school to- 
day—the very one, yourself. 

_John Quincy Adams, the sixth President of the 
United States, was himself the son of a President— 
John Adams, who succeeded Washington. Gen. 
William Henry Harrison, who was called “Old 
Tippecanoe” because of his victory over the Indians 
at that place, and who was chosen to be the ninth 
President, was the son of a governor of Virginia. 
Franklin Pierce, the fourteenth President, was the 
son of a governor of New Hampshire. But Calvin 
Coolidge, the thirtieth President, was the son of a 
Vermont farmer and country storekeeper. Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant, the fourteenth President, was the 
son of a tanner. Andrew Jackson, the seventh Presi- 
dent, was the son of a linen draper. And the father 
of Andrew Johnson, seventeenth President of the 
United States, was a porter at old Casso’s inn, at 


DECORATIONS BY ENOS B. COMSTOCK 


Raleigh, North Carolina, and his mother was a serv- 
ant girl who worked at the same hotel. 

One of the things that has made the United States 
of America different from all the other countries of 
the world is this very thing: nearly all doors are open. 
The son of a country storekeeper, or a tanner, ora 
village blacksmith, may come to be President. 

In most of the older countries of Europe and Asia 
it’s not like that. The son of a storekeeper grows up 
to be a storekeeper, and nothing else. The son of a 
farmer usually grows up to be a farmer, and remains 
a farmer all his life. But here in America we shift 
all around. 

That means there’s a lot more over here in the way 
of opportunity. You hear a lot about it: America, 
the Land of Opportunity. 

But it also means a lot more danger. You don’t 
hear so much about that. A lot more danger of 
failure. The son of a European farmer usually makes 
about as good a farmer as his father was. But over 
here the son of a farmer may try to be a doctor, 
and make a failure of it, and end up by finding out 
that he’s not good for much of anything. 

It all depends, here in America, on how well you 
prepare yourself, as a boy, for the opportunities that 
lie ahead of you. 

You'll never be the fortieth President of the 
United States if you prepare yourself for nothing 
at all, or merely drift along toward failure. 

It’s interesting to see how hard a lot of our 
Presidents worked when they were boys. About 
a quarter of them never went to college. Four of 
them—James Madison, John Quincy Adams, Taft, 
and Hoover, graduated from college when they 


By Myron M. Stearns 


were twenty-one. Madison went to Princeton, Adams 
to Harvard, Taft to Yale, and Hoover to Stanford. 
Grant graduated from United States Military 
Academy when he was twenty-one. Pierce graduated 
from Bowdoin when he was twenty. Benjamin Harri- 
son, himself the grandson of a President, graduated 
from Miami University when he was nineteen. 
Chester A. Arthur, twenty-first President, graduated 
from Union when he was eighteen. James Buchanan, 
fifteenth President, graduated from Dickinson Col- 
lege when he was eighteen. And John Tyler, tenth 
President, graduated from William and Mary when 
he was seventeen. 

But there’s no definite rule about it. Woodrow 
Wilson didn’t graduate from Princeton until he was 
twenty-three, and Coolidge was the same age when he 
graduated from Amherst. James A. Garfield, twenti- 
eth President and the son of a pioneer farmer, didn’t 
graduate from Williams until he was twenty-five. 

Such a list of colleges and college graduates makes 
it seem a little as though most of our Presidents had 
a good many early advantages; but there’s no rule 
about that, either. The point is that most of them 
learned, and learned early, to work hard. Before 
Garfield got his chance to go to college, he had 

(Concluded on page 48) 






























If he’s the man he ought to be he'll pound right into the play and think only of gaining that last desperate foot of ground 


YELLOW! 


]F YOU saw the game yesterday be- 

tween the Mt. Merry freshmen and 
the Running Water freshmen, I don’t 
have to tell you anything about what 
Wally Ladd did. You saw it. You saw 
him smash a Running Water line until 
they put three men on him, and after 
that he took a stretch, and a deep 
breath, and pulverized it. You saw him 
go over for three touchdowns, and heave 
forward passes that helped account for 
fourteen points. You saw him drop a 
field goal from the thirty-two-yard line. 
You saw him do about everything a 
football man can do, and do it with his 
blond head thrown back and exultation 
in his face. And if you were one of those 
who had heard the gossip of the Mt. 
Merry campus, you probably asked 
yourself; “Suffering Cats, can this be 
the man they say is yellow?” 


ELL, it was the same man, the same 

Wally Ladd. Only he was never exactly 

yellow. He only thought he was. And 

a doddering old fossil, who’s been coach- 
ing football for fifteen years—me, I mean—was dumb 
enough to think so, too. 

Wally. reported to me at.frosh field the day football 
practice started. He was something to watch—tall, 
blond, ‘slim-waisted, broad-shouldered, deep in the 
chest. When he ran, he brought his knees up high. 
A young, volcanic giant! But there was something in 
his face that got me as much as his build and his speed. 
The moment we lined up for scrimmage his face would 
go pale, his nostrils would pinch, and a queer, far- 
seeing shadow would come into his eyes. Imagina- 
tion! Give a man power, football-instinct and i imagi- 
nation, and he has about everything. 


By William Heyliger 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS G. SCHROEDER 


Even Butch Scobie fell for him. A queer egg, this 
Scobie. Nobody knew where he lived, or where he ate, 
or what became of him from November until the follow- 
ing September. After the big game of the freshman 
team with Running Water he’d disappear, not to show 
his nose again until the following fall when he’d come 
slouching into the locker-room and ask in a husky voice, 
“Hello, Coach. How’s the talent?” Before you knew 
he was around he’d be doing the hundred and oneduties 
of a football team’s handy man. Before a week was 
out he’d be bowing at the shrine of certain men and 
ignoring certain others, and that would be the low- 
down on what men he expected to make the team. 

He bowed lowest of all to Wally Ladd, fussing 
around his locker, and making sure that it was plenti- 
fully supplied with soap and clean towels. 

Butch had never been appointed to any job. One 
season he blew in, and began to make himself useful, 
and by and by he became an institution. One year I 
talked the football management into giving him a 
check for $100. He’d been worth it. But Scobie tore 
the check in half. 

“Listen!” he said in that husky voice. “I’m not 
selling nothing. See?” 

I saw. A football nut, gone goofy about the game. 
Too happy to eat when we won, and a snarling, snappy 
wolf when things went wrong. The year that Rei- 
miller was frosh captain, Reim dropped a pass and 
gave the other team a touchdown. Between the halves 
Butch rode the captain savagely, and finally Reim 
jumped for him. A dozen players got in the way, and 
I sent Butch out to the field. Reim started the second 
half fighting-mad and tore off two long runs for two 
touchdowns. Butch was ready to nominate him for 
governor of the State. 

“All right,” Reim said. “It’s all over now and 
we'll forget it. But don’t you ever talk like that 
to me again.” 

“You drop another pass in a game,” Butch snarled, 

“and I'll talk to you worse than that.” 

That was the bird who was making a tin god of 

Wally Ladd. 


Well, I didn’t blame Butch much. I was pretty 
well steamed up myself. Here was a blond giant 
making a sieve out of the frosh scrub. I slapped him 
into the seconds to give the first team a taste of poison 
and murder. His gains fell off, and twice he was 
dropped hard. 

“Listen!” Butch told me. “He softened it. No 
team’s going to stop him like that.” 

Captain Bushy Baxter, who played quarterback, 
walked with me to the gym. “Butch is right, Coach. 
Wally softened it. Only yesterday I heard him saying 
he didn’t believe in bombing through i in practice and 
maybe cracking somebody up. 

Well, maybe that was wise and maybe it wasn’t. 
You can’t bring up a football team on mush and milk. 
I caught Wally in the gym. 

“The next time I send you out to smack the first 
team,” I said, “I want it smacked.” 

The boy’s nostrils thinned, and pinched, and grew a 
little white. “Yes, sir.”” He sounded, at the moment, 
as hoarse as Butch. 

The practice ran along, and bit by bit I began to 
build around my blond giant. When he wasn’t in the 
play itself, he was hovering around as a threat. You 
get it, don’t you? With my eyes wide open, I built 
around one man. I put all my football eggs in one 
basket. All I saw was a blond phantom slipping 
through and around a line. As for those pinched nos- 
trils, that sudden pallor, those shadows in the eyes. 

. Remember that the next time you find some wise 
newspaper expert calling some veteran football coach 
a superman, We all have our sour, rancid moments. 

The day of the Pittston game Wally sat in the 
locker-room with a fine dew of sweat on his forehead. 
Nerves! It was to be expected. Players with vivid 
imaginations are always nervous. They work it off 
after they get going. 

“Coach,” Butch said, huskily, “‘ Wally didn’t sleep 
so good last night.” 

“How do you know?” Isnapped. Was my star left- 
half shutting me out of his confidence and confiding in 
the handy man who mopped the locker-room floor? 
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“T saw him sitting at his window. It was after 
midnight. I could see him plain.” 

So Butch had prowled the campus checking up on 
his idol! I knew he had it bad, but I didn’t know it 
was that bad. 

“Listen!” Butch confided. “He’s a swell player. 

They don’t come no sweller. Maybe he’ll have a bum 
day, but it will be because he didn’t sleep so good. 
See?” 
Wally did have a bum day. Following the players 
along the side-lines, I had to keep looking at the num- 
ber on his jersey to make sure it was our Wally. The 
speed was out of his legs, and the swift thrust was 
gone from his charge, and he was just an ordinary 
backfield man having a large day of grief. Twice there 
were openings—ripe, juicy openings. But each time 
Wally moved as though his legs were iron rods, and 
got there late. We were lucky to win, 7 to 3. 

“Tt was because he didn’t sleep so good,’”’ Butch 
said, husky and hoarse. 

“Well, it was something,” Bushy said abruptly. 
The captain’s voice should have touched me with a 
thin chill of warning. But I was as blind as an eyeless 
man groping in the dark. I had built my plays around 
one man, and I couldn’t see what Bushy had already 
discovered—a crumbling foundation, a wall beginning 
to totter and sway. 

Wally went through a week of grim, quiet practice, 
and Butch went through a week of hovering at my 
elbow and giving me his husky confidence. ‘Listen, 
Coach! Doesn’t he get around the ends swell? Did 
you see him turn back that tackle? Ain’t he good?” 
Good? He was perfection that week. Perfection with 
pinched nostrils and shadowed eyes. The old imagi- 
nation. Prodding him with what a bust he’d been 
against Pittston. This time I patted the old imagina- 
tion on the back. It was stewing him up and filling 
him with dynamite. I began to feel sorry for the 
State Tech freshmen. They were coached by Pop 
Oller, and Pop was a good guy. It was just too bad 
that Pop’s little boys were coming to Mt. Merry when 
Wally was all set to wipe out the memory of a game 
that had been full of prunes. 

Butch came to me the day of the game. “He slept 
good last night, Coach. I listened outside his door. 
He was snoring.” 

This was a little too much. “What, didn’t you peep 
in to see that he was covered?” I asked in sarcasm. 
Even a Wally Ladd shouldn’t need a keyhole detec- 
tive to time-clock his snores. 

“T couldn’t,”” Butch said. ‘‘The door was locked.” 

I gave it up. 


A LOT of the boys evidently felt that the State game 
was in the bag. The locker-room was full of talk 
and laughter, with Wally snapping out of a week of 
silence and talking louder and faster than anybody. 
That looked like cash in the bank. I was busy for a 
few minutes supervising the bandage that went on 
Tallman’s tricky left ankle. When I came back the 
gang was still gabbing, but Wally sat in silence on a 
bench, that fine dew of sweat laced along his forehead 
and his breath coming and going as though there was 
a rope tightening around his neck. And Bushy was 
watching him as I had never seen the captain watch 
a player before. 

Imagination! Living the last game over again, and 
dreading another blow-up. I gave Bushy a sign, and 
walked down the room, and waited for him to follow 
me. At that moment I'd have been willing to sell 
imagination for nothing an ounce. 

“Wound tight,” I said. “It may wear off.” 

Bushy gave me a queer look. And suddenly I found 
myself wondering who I’d use in Wally’s place. Chris 
Ryder? And only an hour ago my mind had been full 
of Wally coming back and blasting things wide open. 
Well, that’s football. 

“Tf he—” Bushy toyed with a head-guard strap— 
“if he should melt a 

“Don’t use him until you feel he’s right,” I said. 
“Maybe it will wear off.” I went over to give Tall- 
man’s bandage another look, and Butch was at my 
elbow. 

“Listen, Coach. Maybe he’s sick or something.” 

“Or something,” I agreed. It was what Bushy had 
said a week before. 

Pop Oller’s boys turned out to be a beefy lot, and 
I knew that my backfield would be pretty well messed 
up before the afternoon was over. We won the toss 
and kicked off to State, and less than a minute later 
some of the boys began to lose skin off their nose. 
State tried a smack at the center, and I could hear 
those bodies come together from where I stood on the 
side-line. ‘No gain. A wide end run was stopped for 
a loss after Wally had had a chance to smear the 
runner and had failed. I heard Bushy’s voice: 

“Don’t slap at him. Get him.” 

Wally’s face was the color of chalk. 
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Well, it was third down and twelve to go. State 
kicked, and Mt. Merry’s long cheer came rolling out 
of the stands. 

Whatever might happen later, Wally wouldn’t be 
used just yet. That much was certain. Bushy himself 
took the ball on a spin around right end and made four 
yards. The play was rough, and one of the State boys 
lay stretched out when the whistle blew. The wind 
was knocked out of him. I saw Wally sitting on the 
ground, his knees drawn up and his head hanging low, 
and I thought for a moment that he was hurt, too. 
But then they were ready to play, and he stood up 
and walked to his place. 

Mt. Merry was cheering as though the game was as 
good as over. Tallman tried to ride over tackle, and 
lost two yards. State did a little high-pressure yelp- 
ing. We should have kicked then. Instead, Bushy 
sent O'Neill around the end on a crisscross, and 
O’Neill made a scant yard. And then we had to kick. 

I made a mental note to talk to Bushy between the 
halves. Pop Oller’s young gentlemen weren’t playing 
with kid gloves, and letting 
them know that an honest- 
to-goodness kick was com- 
ing was like inviting murder. 
If they broke through 

Tallman, however, got 
the ball away. This time it 
was O'Neill, in there to pro- 
tect the kick, who lay on 
the ground. Butch ran out 
with the water bucket, and 
Wally made a clutch for the 
dipper and raised it to his 
lips. I saw Butch knock the 
dipper out of his hands. A 
football player should know 
better than to gulp water. 
It was the tip-off that 
Wally’s football instinct had 
gone damp. 

State took a slap at the 








Suddenly Butch was sprawled 
px hows his mop 
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line, and it was time out while another player recov- 
ered his breath. Mind, there was nothing dirty. Two 
tearing, fighting teams had met head on, and things 
were bound to happen. After that one running play, 
State kicked. Wise, old Pop Oller. Waiting until our 
line softened a bit. 

We got the ball on our thirty yards. The boys 
came out of a huddle, and snapped back to it again. 
When the knot broke the second time Bushy was 
talking fast and Wally was wetting his lips with a 
parched tongue. 

And suddenly something snapped and I began to 
call myself names. All at once I was out of the dark 
and into the light, and seeing things I should have 
seen before. If I could have stopped the play, I would 
have stopped it then, and have made a substitution. 
But the signal had been called for a swirl-around left 
end, and the ball had been passed, and Wally Ladd 
was in motion. 

State must have smelled the play. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE WHITE 
SULTAN OF MINDANAO 


By Kennedy Lyons 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY H. A. BURNE 


T ALL started with a knife—a con- 
traband knife. 


PART I 


O BE exact, it was a serpentine kris, cun- 

ningly fashioned of Moro steel, its wavy 

edge razor sharp. But it was the curious 

inlaid handle of silver and ivory that caught 
Eric Swenson’s eye as he rummaged among the goods 
in the bottom of the prau. Ivory and silver was the 
inlay, and so wrought that the one blended into the 
other, and there appeared the crescent moon and the 
seven stars of Mohammed, the ancient swastika, and 
many diverse symbols strange to the eye. Eric gave 
a low whistle of delight, as Roy Bradford gazed over 
his shoulder to join in his find. 

But the Moro boatman, peddling stuff along the 
Mindanao coast, seized the weapon and buried it 
among the merchandise in the prau. He looked 
about nervously, though it was near midday and the 
bamboo wharves of Zamboanga were deserted. 

““No, no,”’ he said quickly. ‘The soldiers may see.” 

“What of it?” Eric asked Roy. Roy was the son of 
the commanding officer of Petit Barracks, and Eric, 
whose sea-going father was out with the Pacific Fleet, 
was spending a few months with his friend in this 
army post of the southern Philippines, which over- 
looked the Sulu Sea. 

“It’s against the law for a Moro to be armed,” 
explained Roy. “Well, it’s not much of a kris, any- 
way. I’ve got lots better than that.” But Eric 
caught his look and knew he was leading the Moro on. 

Cautiously the kris was produced and held so that the 
rays of the sun caught the inlaid handle and flashed 
back its symbols with dazzling brightness. A quick 
twist, the kris was turned, and from the handle there 
was reflected the Christian cross, an emblem that cer- 
tainly had been invisible in the silver and ivory inlay. 

““Where did you get it?” asked Roy in Spanish, 
the common tongue of the Islands. 

“I may not tell,”” answered the Moro in the same 
language. “But a few moons back it was owned by 
the great young sultan of Liguasan Lake. It is told 
that at heart he is an infidel Christian’ —the Moro 
forgot the race of his listeners—“‘and that the true be- 


lievers would hurl him from his Mohammedan throne 
should they learn his unbelief. But he is powerful, and 
there are many who fear him, many who hate him, and 
some who whisper that he is, in‘truth, of white origin.” 

Roy who had been turning the cunningly-wrought 
kris over to better inspect it, wheeled around eagerly. 
“Of white origin? Are you sure?” 

““Who can tell what of the wind to believe?”’ re- 
turned the Moro. 

“But what does he look like? 
Have you ever seen him?” 

“Never, and may Allah continue to guard over me. 
The young sultan comes down from his great lake to 
the sea only to harass the coast with his war praus, 
and collect his tribute.” 

“It can’t be,” muttered Roy to himself. “It can’t 
—and yet, suppose it should be. Suppose——”’ 

“What are you mooning over?” laughed Eric. 
“‘Are we buying Moro relics, or are we staging a 
Hamlet soliloquy?” 

“Just a crazy idea of mine,” said Roy thought- 
fully. “I’m buying the kris.” 


Bor the wily Moro read desire in his eyes, and it 
took the combined resources of the two young 
men to conclude the bargain. Finally, the weapon in 
their possession, they started for Petit Barracks. Roy 
was more taciturn than usual, and Eric finally de- 
manded the reason. 

“T was thinking of that young sultan.” 

“Queer that they should have sultans among the 
Moros.” 

“The title comes with their washed-out Moham- 
medanism. A sultan is a chief of chiefs. And if this 
one really should be white—’’ Roy paused uncer- 
tainly, and looked at his friend as though wondering 
how much he could confide. 

“Eric,” he said finally. “I’m going to tell you 
something that very few people know. Twenty-two 
years ago Dad was serving his first tour in the Islands. 
He had a son who was about three years old, and who 
was nursed by a Moro woman, apparently trust- 
worthy, who was very fond of the little chap. When 
their tour ended, they decided to take the nurse back 
to the States with them. Their steamer circled Min- 
danao on the way to the Pacific; it passed close to land 
one evening. The next morning the cabin which the 


How old is he? 
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The blood-crazed Moro 
fanatic, glistening barong 
in his hand, charged 


Moro nurse and the baby had occupied was empty. 
There was no trace of them on the ship.” 

“You mean they were lost overboard?” 

**No one knows. The Moro woman, however, was a 
very good swimmer.” 

“But great Scott, Roy, think of the sharks in these 
waters.” 

“Tknow. The chances are they never reached shore. 
Of course, the authorities instituted a search, but 
Mindanao, with thirty-six thousand square miles, a 
dozen mountain ranges, and a hundred different tribes, 
was an easy place to lose a person. The warlike Moros 
were not under control then. Anyway, from that day 
to this there has been no sign of lost nurse or child.” 

“But you don’t seriously think that this sultan 
can be your brother?” 

Roy laughed. ‘No, of course not. We don’t even 
know that he is white. And yet, the idea intrigues 
me. I'd like to get down the coast and make inquiries 
about this powerful young chieftain.” 

Eric seized his arm. “That fishing trip of ours— 
if instead of beating down the coast for a few days, 
we cut straight across the Celebes Sea, we can make 
Cotabato. It’s a town at the mouth of the river which 
flows down from Lake Liguasan in the interior. If 
your sultan has made any raiding parties down the 
river, the natives will certainly be able to tell us some- 
thing about him.” 

Roy was startled at the daring of the plan. Cross- 
ing a hundred and fifty miles of tropical sea was no 
light undertaking for their little sloop. Nevertheless, 
Eric urged his idea. 
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His cargo showed that he was running rifles 
and ammunition 


“She’s as seaworthy a craft as you could wish, and 
this is the quiet season of the year. The monsoon is 
hot. but steady.” 

“But the Moros. 
the last six months. 
another uprising.’ 

“The Moros on the coast are all right. T heir claws 
have been drawn. It’s the Moros in the interior that 
are giving trouble. We can keep to the coast.” 


They've been making trouble for 
Some say we are on the eve of 


FrRIc ’S contagious enthusiasm was all that Roy 

needed. A wild goose chase, very likely, but 
then the chase itself would be no mean adventure, 
and suppose the young sultan was of white blood, 
suppose the Moro woman had reached shore with her 
kidnaped burden, suppose. . . 
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“We'll go, Eric,” 
he decided excitedly. 
“That is, if we can 
persuade Dad.” 

“Tf you tell him 
about the white——” 

“Never. We 
mustn’t say a word 
about it until we get 
more definite infor- 
mation. He has fol- 
lowed a dozen leads 
in the past twenty 
years, and they have 
all led to disappointment. There’s no use raising his 
hopes on such a slight chance.” 

It was difficult to persuade Colonel Bradford to 
grant permission for the trip. However, the boys had 
had three years of experience along the tropical coast, 
the monsoons were steady and gentle at this season, 
and Eric was a navigator who had proved his worth 
before. Also the colonel was a firm believer in ex- 
perience as the great teacher of life. The upshot of it 
was that a week later the Sulu Queen, laden with 
provisions and water, shoved off from the great 
northwestern arm of Mindanao with her course laid 
across the Moro Gulf and the Celebes Sea to the little 
port of Cotabato, on the midcoast of Mindanao. 


T= hot monsoon, sweeping up from the south, gave 
them a quartering breeze as steady as the trades, 
and after beating out of the Basilan Straits, Eric set his 
course E. by N. Roy, handling the sheets, looked 
across the great, blue sea with a thrill of anticipation. 
A twenty-four hour run would land them at the 
little Moro fishing town. After that, who knew? 
He picked up the remarkable kris which he had pur- 
chased from the Moro peddler, and turned it until 
the sun alternately flashed back the crescent moon 
and the concealed cross. 
“Why did you insist on bringing that?’’ asked Eric. 
Roy smiled. “Just one of my ideas. Suppose 
this really was stolen from the sultan. Figuratively, 
it’s a double-edged weapon. The hidden cross on 
the hilt might work him great harm in the hands of 
his enemies. So he’d be anxious to get it back. If 
our paths should ever cross, we could present him 
with the kris and win his gratitude——”’ 
“And probably lose our heads, if he thought we 
knew the secret of thecross. But supposing by some 
trick of fate we do run across this chap. Suppose he 
is white. How can you identify him as your brother?” 
“T can’t—unless the Moro woman is still alive.” 
“But even if she is, how can you convince him?” 
“Maybe we won’t want to convince him,” laughed 
Roy. “We'll probably never even see him anyway.” 
“We're going to learn something about him,” Eric 
said'confidently. “Something tells me there’s blood and 
thunder ahead of us before we return to the States.” 
All that day, with mainsail and jib bellying out, 
the Sulu Queen cut a line of white through the 
deep blue water. Eric shot the sun at noon and 
checked his dead reckoning. Except for a lone Japa- 
nese junk, beating for the straits on the way to the 
Sulu Sea, the horizon was an unbroken circle under a 






sweltering sun. That night, under a brilliant tropical 
moon they took spells at the wheel, and when dawn 
flamed up from the water like the sword Excalibur, 
they spied on their port-bow the low coral reefs that 
guarded the broad mouth of the river. Eric, follow- 
ing his chart with a master eye, threaded the sloop 
through the devious channel and pulled up at a long 
bamboo dock which stretched into the river. There 
they made the craft fast and climbed out to see to 
what manner of town their quest had brought them. 

Cotabato was not impressive. Half of the houses, 
Moro fashion, were built on bamboo piles over the 
river. Nipa palms and coarse cogon grass served for 
roof thatching, and split bamboo for walls. Under 
most of these houses over the river floated a native 
prau, waiting its owner’s need. On higher ground 
stood the scarcely more imposing buildings of the 
Filipinos and Oriental half-castes, punctuated occa- 
sionally by European frame buildings and structures 
of baked coral mud. The main street, heavy with the 
accumulated coral dust of the dry season, was lined 
with little stores which served the dual purpose of 
supplying the natives with Western goods and the 
weekly packet steamers with Moro handiwork. 

At one end of the main street stood an unimposing 
mosque, representative of the rather faded Moham- 
medanism of the Moros, a religion which their four- 
teenth-century forebears had embraced from the hack- 
wash of India. At the other end was the office of the 
lone European of the town, the sugar agent. It was to 
this heterogeneous structure that the two boys 
proceeded. 

“‘What’s going on around here?” 
they passed several natives. 
of something behind them.” 

“They sure look nervous,” agreed Roy. “And it’s 
catching. I want to look around every other step.” 

“*There’s a constabulary sergeant. He looks more 
worried than anyone else.” 

“They’re always nervous. The Moros hate and 
despise members of the constabulary because they are 
native Filipinos, whom the true Moro looks upon as a 
weaker race.” 

The sugar agent was in his office, and apologized 
for not meeting them at the dock. “I spotted you 
through my glasses when you rounded the reef,’ he 
told them. “Any other day I certainly would have 
met you to extend my meager hospitality. But to- 
day, well, I find my office and house more attractive 
than the streets.” 

“So do your fellow townsmen,” smiled Eric. 
‘Everyone looks as though the world is coming to an 
end. What’s up?” 

“You'll probably think it foolish, 
run into it before. I have. 
foolish.” 

**Don’t think what is foolish?” 

‘Being chopped up by a crazy juramentado.”’ 


OY shivered. 
about?” 

“Not yet. But there may be soon. The constabu- 
lary received word last night that a Moro went before 
a pandita up the river, bathed in the sacred spring and 
took the oath. That’s why the whole town is on 
edge.” 

“I don’t know a bit more than I did before,” 
laughed Eric. 

**Most of his time in the Islands has been spent in 
Manila and such civilized places,” explained Roy. 
“Better tell him about this quaint Moro custom.” 

The agent motioned them to the low bamboo chairs 
on the porch of his office and took a seat that com- 
manded a view of the street. “You may have heard 


asked Eric as 
“Everyone seems afraid 


unless you've 
So I don’t think it’s 


“Is there a loose one running 


that a Mohammedan believes the quickest way to the 
seventh heaven is to die in battle against an infidel— 
(Continued on page 37) 
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HOW TO GET A JOB 


By Albert Fancher 


ILLUSTRATED BY STUART HAY 
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“I'd like to goto work 
Sor you. Haven't you got 
a job 1 can fill?” 


I. Looking over your possibilities. 


E WAS building a model airplane and from 
the appearance of his workbench it was 
to be quite an elaborate craft. There 
were pieces of wood, strips of cloth, long 

strands of rubber and various other materials, includ- 
ing two metal propellers. 

**What kind of a ship will she be?” I asked. 

**A monoplane,” he told me. ‘‘See, here’s the plan.” 

The young chap—he was about sixteen—unrolled 
some papers and began to explain. 

“Do you always build things from plans?” 

He looked surprised. “Sure. You have to have 
something to go by, don’t you? Of course, it doesn’t 
have to be on paper. But you’ve got to know what 
you're doing. Otherwise you're sunk.” 

I’ve often thought about that remark because 
knowing what you are doing is mighty important 
when you go out after your first job. It’s just as 
essential to have a plan to follow when you are look- 
ing for a job as when you are building something. 

Your plan begins with you. 

Probably by the time you are ready to enter 
business you will have decided what kind of work 
you want to do. You may have studied about it in 
school. Undoubtedly you have read a good deal on 
the subject. You know whether you like inside work, 
or prefer to be out meeting people. You know 
whether you intend to be an advertising man or an 
accountant, a banker or an engineer. And all this is 
a big point in your favor. 

If you haven’t quite made up your mind, you are 
probably hesitating between two or three choices. 
Let’s assume, however, that you have decided and 
are starting out to land a position. 

Naturally, you will want to learn all you can about 
the kind of a position you are looking for; especially 
what abilities you should have in order to qualify. 
Otherwise it would be like trying to play a game with- 
out knowing the rules; or attempting to construct 
something with no plans to follow. 

A good way to find out what your job calls for is to 
talk with people in that line of business. If you 
plan to be a salesman, go to some men who are selling. 
They had to start once, and they know what steps 
they took to get started. What’s more, they may give 
you some very helpful advice—and even suggest 
what firms to go to when you apply for a position. 

In meeting different people you will be forming 
valuable contacts—and in business you never know 
what they will lead to. It’s not only what you know, 
but whom you know that counts. 

Actually, preparing for your first job begins when 
you are in school. Not many boys are thinking much 
about their careers then. Sports, friends and pleas- 
ures are their main interests until the day comes for 
them to enter business, Then they go cut and hunt 
a job. Too often it is any kind of a position they can 
find. The whole affair is a mystery to them; they 


don’t seem to know what it’s all about. In their 
minds they may have some wonderful dream of mak- 
ing a great deal of money, or becoming president of 
some company. But that’s all in the future. 

You, however, who wish to give your dreams a 
chance to come true, without waiting half a lifetime, 
will want to start out right. That is why it is im- 
portant to discover all you can about that position 
you are after. 


OU have seen how to do this. Now let us de- 

termine ‘what you have to sell, for landing a 
position is a matter of selling, and regardless of how 
far up the ladder you climb, you must sell your way, 
every inch of it. 

Suppose you were a member of a club and someone 
wanted to join it. You would want to know a good 
deal about that chap, wouldn’t you? What sort of 
a person is he? Is he a good sport, or does he crab 
all the time? Is he willing to do his share of work, 
or is he trying to get out of all he can? 

An employer will feel this same way about you, 
when you apply to him for a position. Can he tell you 
to do a thing and know it will be done right, and on 
time? Are you loyal and ready to do more than your 
share, if necessary 
—even to staying 
late, once in a 
while? Are you 
ambitious to make 
something of your- 
self—or content to 
dream away your 
time, just so long 
as you collect your 
weekly wages? 
How will you get 
along with other 
members of his 
organization? Are 
you a little bet- 
ter, in some one 
thing, than the 
average young fel- 
low—or are you 
merely of ordinary 
ability? 

These questions 
will be in his mind 
when he _inter- 
views you. It’s 
up to you to an- 
swer them before 
he asks them, if 
you can possibly 
do so. And the 
better you can 
present your case, the greater will be your chance of 
landing that job, and the more interest your boss will 
take in you—and your success. 

Bob Wright was fortunate enough to decide early 
in his schooling that he wanted to be a newspaper 
writer. He began, while in grammar school, by sell- 
ing papers. In High School he started’ writing for 
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Are you ambitious to make something of yourself or content to dream 
away your time just so long as you collect your monthly wages? 


the students’ magazine, though nothing of 
his was published that first year. In his 
senior year he was elected an editor and 
many of his articles were printed over his 
own name. He saved all these clippings 
and pasted them in a book. After gradua- 
tion he took this material to the city editor 
of the local newspaper and asked for a job 
on the news staff. The only thing open was 
a position as office boy. 

He took it, though it wasn’t what he 
wanted and didn’t pay much. Whenever 
he had time, and a typewriter was free, he 
sat down and practised writing news items, 
He showed them to some of the older men 
and one day was given a chance to rewrite 
something from one of the morning papers. 
The reporter made some changes in it and 
it was printed. When this had happened a 
number of times, Bob took his scrap book, 
with the new material in it, and asked the 
city editor for a trial as a reporter. He got it—and 
made good. 

Bob had a definite plan and followed it. 

Compare his method with the ordinary approach 
made by so many young men. Usually they come in 
to an employer and say, “I'd like to go to work for 
you. Haven’t you got a job I can fill?” They know 
little or nothing about the business and not much 
more about the job they are applying for. And what 
they know about themselves and their abilities is ap- 
Se meager. Their one thought is, “I want a 
job. 


, =ts be frank about this, right now, for it will 
save you a lot of trouble later on. Why should 
anyone give you a job? Because you are such a 
nice young chap? Because you are going to work 
anyway, and must get a start? Because people 
know your parents? Because you want the money? 

Hardly. When a man hires you, for any kind of 
work, he does so because he hopes you will make a 
profitable investment for him. Either you will do 
the things he can not spare the time to do, and thus 
leave him freer to develop his business; or you will 
make yourself valuable to him through your work 
and the ideas you contribute. He is engaging you 
because you have something he wants—something 
he is willing to pay for. 

How is he to know what you have to offer? You 
can show him your diploma. You can tell him how 
hard you studied, and what splendid marks you 
earned. That may help, of course. But what will 
interest him much more is some tangible, visible evi- 
dence that you have 
something special “on 
the ball.” You want 
him to feel that if he 
hires you he will be 
getting better than 
average value for the 
money he pays. 

Before youstart look- 
ing for an opening, find 
out what you have to 
offer. Then write an 
outline of yourself. 
How old are you? 
What education have 
you had? What were 
your best_ subjects? 
What school activities 
did you take part in? 
Were you a member of 
any team, either in 
athletics, debating. 
literary, dramatic, etc.? 
What kind of business 
do you know most 
about? How did you 
acquire this knowl- 
edge? Have you won 
any medals, awards, 
prizes or letters? Are 
you especially quick at 
figures? Have you a 
pleasant manner when you meet people, and do you 
know how to make them like you? Can you prove 
this by anything you have done in school, or outside? 
Have you ever had any business training, even for 4 
short period? Do you know anything about selling? 

Remember that the man you hope to work for 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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In a second the ground was covered with running figures. 
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Two seconds, and from the right came a “‘boom”’ 








“AN EYE FOR AN EYE” 
By J. D. Strange 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 


THE story of a British and 
Bulgarian airman. 


HE Brigadier signed the last of the sheaf of 
buff-colored forms, handed them to his order- 
ly, and leaned back with a sigh of relief as 
the man hurried outside. 

“And that’s that,” he commented, looking at the 
tall young Captain who had just stepped forward. 
“What is it this morning, Dick?” 

“Oh, nothing important, sir,” replied Capt. Dick 
Cunningham to his father, and superior officer. “The 
Major has detailed me for reconnaissance duty over 
the Bulgar ‘Lines.’ I thought I’d just dash in and 
wae *Cheerio’ and all that before I get into the old 

us 7 

“Hah!” grunted the Brigadier-General. He looked 
hard at the fair-haired boy before him, then looked 
swiftly away. ‘“‘Reconnaissance work—hum. .. . 
Back before nightfall, of course. I'll be here round 
about nine o’clock. If your C.O. has no other work 
for you, drop in for a chat . . . like to hear how it 
went. Humph!” he coughed throatily. “Can’t 
quite get used to the sight of you in that kit yet, 
Dick . . . and it seems queer to think of you ‘up 
there’-—alone. Man—er—now, of course, but the 
idea still persists that you ain’t capable of handling 
things without me—or your Mother—to show you 
how. Modern warfare... hum... queer... 





there weren’t any aeroplanes and gadgets of that sort 
When I was your age, an Ensign with the Nineteenth 
Foot around Lhundi Khotal and the Khyber forts. 
Er—take care of yourself, boy.” The gray-haired 
officer blew his nose, fidgetted with his pen and papers, 
and rose to his feet. 
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“Don’t worry, sir, I 

““Who said anything about worrying?”’ demanded 
the elder man belligerently. 

“Well—I just thought ‘ 

“Shouldn’t think,” snapped the other. “Not in 
this war, at any rate. Now be off with you. I’vea lot 
to do this morning. Anybody going with you?” 

“No, sir, solo.” 

**Hum—well good-bye, and... um... luck. Ob, 
and don’t go flibberty-gibbeting about, taking un- 
necessary risks. Trained pilots cost money—hah! 
See you later on.” 

The boy took his father’s hand and shook it gently. 
Stepping back, he sprang stiffly to the salute and 
hurried outside. 

The Brigadier stared after him a moment, then bent 
over his papers. His hand moved in the action of 
writing, but the sheet of paper before him remained as 
blank as the day it left the mills. He glanced down at 
it, then at the pen which he had omitted to dip in the 
ink-pot. With a muttered exclamation, he threw down 
the pen, and sat back in his chair. His eyes grew 
thoughtful and the skin along the upper edge of his 
cheek bones screwed up into a thousand tiny wrinkles. 

Brigadier-General Cunningham was no longer in 
the chair. His subconscious self, his subconscious eye 
followed a tall, handsome, blue-eyed stripling across 
the distant parade ground to the aerodrome beyond. 
He saw a little machine wheeled out from its hangar 
and watched the boy clamber stiffly into the tiny 
cockpit. A mechanic swung the propeller, his son’s 
voice gave an order. Chocks were kicked away from 





the quivering wheels, and with a zooming roar, the . 


small machine and its helmeted and goggled pilot 
hurtled along the ground, up and out into the distance, 
circled once over the town of Salonica—then plunged 

















































into the faint mist and blueness of the far-away 
Macedonian mountains. 

The Brigadier sighed unconsciously, and regarded 
the fragments of torn paper which lay around his 
chair with puzzled eyes. 


R the third time in as many hours, the gray- 
haired Staff Officer strolled casually across the 
level “taking off” ground in front of the aerodrome. 

The Flight Major shook his head. 

“Um—mmm—” said the man with the red band 
round his hat. 

“Plenty of time yet, sir,” said the Major, glancing 
at his superior from out of the corner of his eye. 
“*He’s only a little more than an hour overdue. Maybe 
he went in deeper over their ‘Lines’ than he intended. 
In which case it'll take him longer to get back. A 
very able pilot, sir—very able—we don’t worry about 
Captain Cunningham if he’s a little overdue.” 

“Ah—h,” grunted the Brigadier, and turned back 
once more to his quarters. 

The Flight Major watched the Staff Officer’s broad 
back pityingly. Shaking his head, he turned and 
walked swiftly back to the squadron wireless hut. 

“Captain Dawson, just back from an observation 
flight, reports having. seen a pile of wreckage over 
D. M. 19 position back of their lines, but whether our 
machine or one of theirs, he is unable to say,”” said the 
Flight Major slowly. “A good ten kilometers behind 
their trenches, sir.” 

The Brigadier looked past his subordinate’s shoulder 
and his eyes hardened. His face, gray and lined, 

(Concluded on page 38) 








A BEAR CHANCE 


FOR THANKSGIVING 
By Leonard K. Smith 


HE Sugarplum said he’d fetch the 
food for Thanksgiving. And he did! 


ELL, I'd been cleaned, Gust,” Rey- 

nolds, the forest ranger, was saying, as 

he sat before a heaping plate on a 

table in the mess hall at Camp Four. 
“So I came down here for a handout. - You: can 
always get one at a lumber camp. And if you can 
put me up a sack of supplies to last me three or four 
days, I'll be much obliged.” 

“Haw, haw!” bellowed Gust Appermann, the 
camp cook. “You hear dot, Brede?”’ as the Sugar- 
plum appeared in the doorway. ‘“‘Here’s dis 
Mist’ Reynolds, vid so much by experience by der 


He stood there on his 
hind legs and sniffed at 
the truck 
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voods, und hees camp, it gets cleaned. Haw!” 

The worried lines on Brede Segerblom’s broad face 
deepened into a look of puzzlement. 

“T guess I don’t get the point,” he said. ‘‘What’s 
wrong with a clean camp?” 

‘But by a bear, Brede! A bear cleans hees camp— 
how you say heem—oop—oudt-—-ofer?—by Copen- 
hagen, dis English language—howefer, a bear eats all 
hees grub.” 

“Up on Grizzly Ridge,” explained Reynolds. “It 
seems to be named right, though I never saw a 
grizzly up there before. I didn’t see this one. But 
I know who he is, all right. I’m doing some trail 
work up there, and I guess I got careless about leav- 
ing things around. I hadn’t seen signs of any varmints 
at all. And November, in any ordinary year, is 

pretty late for bear. 
But so is this warm 
weather we've had all 
fall, too. Anyhow, Old 
Eph seems not to have 
holed up for the winter 
yet.” 

“Old Eph?” 

“Didn't I ever tell 
you about him, Sugar- 
plum? If I didn’t, I 
guess it’s because I 
supposed everybody 
hereabouts knew about 
him already. ‘Old 
Eph’s a sort of tradi- 
tion around here, 
though for the last 
four or five years he’s 
been hanging out most- 
ly on the Montana 
side of the range. He’s 
a mean old customer, 
Old Eph is, with a 
nasty reputation. He 
raids sheep camps, he 
kills young cattle, and 
he plunders mountain 
ranches; and he’s al- 
ways ready to fight, 
too, though he’s so 


BOYS’ LIFE 


sudden, and so crafty not many people get a fair shot 
at him. He’s been known to raid a camp with folks 
right in it, stir up a ruction, and then get away with 
a slab of bacon before anybody got calmed down 
enough to go after a rifle. He’s got plenty ‘of lead in 
him, though, but it hasn’t seemed to damage him 
much so far. And he ranges all over, taking sudden 
notions to shift his ground, and appearing all ‘at once 
in a new place, thirty or sixty miles from where he 
was seen last. And now he’s back here. So I guess 
there’s going to be plenty of work and trouble for 
me. Well, I'll be on my way, Gust. Thanks. And 
if you'll let me come, [ll be down for Thanksgiving 
dinner. Let’s see, that’s three days. Going to have a 
swell feed, Gust?” 
“You come see, und maype somet’ing you find 
oudt about vat iss swell feed.” 
Well, so 


“All right, if Old Eph doesn’t get me. 
“This Old 


long.” 

“Hold on,”’ exclaimed the Sugarplum. 
Eph—how do you know that’s who it was?” 

“Got a claw off the middle of his left’ forepaw. 
Saw his tracks. Tried to trail him, too. But all this 
drizzle washed his tracks out. Never saw three days 
of it this late in November.’ Old Eph has a white 
streak down the middle ‘of ‘his ‘forehead, too—must 
have got creased by a bullet sometime.~So if you 
run across a grizzly somewhere, Sugarplum} or see 
one come waltzing into camp, headed for the: kitchen 
or the storehouse, and there ‘is a white streak on his 
head, don’t try to*introduce yourself. He’s mean. 
And bears like sweet things. Well, so long. Oh, I 
forgot—there’s a nice fat bounty on Old Eph. Only 
you don’t shoot.” 


EYNOLDS was gone. And big Gust Appermann 

sat down, red-faced, his sides shaking silently, 

except as occasionally he emitted a violently explosive 
“HAW!” 

But the Sugarplum was not laughing. Instead, he 
was very solemn-faced indeed. Something seemed to 
be on his mind, but he hesitated about broaching the 
matter. 

“Gust,” he began, reluctantly, “about Thanks- 
giving 2 

“Yaw! Dere be turkey, two—t’ree kinds pie, 
plueperry pudding; dese men been oudt of vork, 
camp just gets going again, dey not had big feed 
maype for long time. Vell, Gust gif dem——” 

“That’s just it, Gust. The truck from Lewiston 
with the supplies 7 

“Vell, vat aboudt it?” 

“It’s broken down. Down by McClure’s Crossing. 
The driver just telephoned. He says he couldn't 
get through anyway, that McClure tells him the 
road up the cajion is all blocked with slides from the 
rain, and there are two or three washouts besides.” 

“SO!” bellowed Gust, indignantly. ‘‘Because it 
was a liddle hard to get here, dese hungry mens must 
vidoudt dere T’anksgifing go, hah! Und dis truck 
drifer, vere iss he by now?” 

“He phoned from McClure’s. He said he got just 
as far as he could, anyway, and all he accomplished 
was to bog down and break something there by the 
creek. So he went back to McClure’s. He said he 
wasn’t going to sleep out in the wet and cold for 
anybody, that all he was hired for was to drive a 
truck, and that looking out for the load was up to us. 
What’ll we do?” 

““Now aind’t dot a nice mess. All my turkeys on 
dot truck! Yaw, und der suet for mine mince meat, 
too, und der raisins, vot by to-morrow I must haf 
for to bake. Und syrup for hot cake—all dere iss 
left by camp iss for two days only. By Stockholm! 
Right it iss you are, Brede—vat iss it dot we do?”’ 

“T don’t know. That’s the trouble. All the men 
—you know how Mr. Scarborough is pushing the 
work along.” 

“Vell, lumberjacks you can’t push ’em far if you 
don’t feed ’em.” 

“TI could do, Gust,” said Brede, meditatively. “I 
could pack in quite a lot of things, maybe fifty pounds 
— if you could let me off for the rest of the day. 
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“Yaw! Fifty pounds—und twelff miles from Mc- 
Clure’s Crossing! Dot iss, ven you get dere.” 

“Tt’s only eight miles across country—there’s a 
sort of trail 

“Yaw! You put raisins, suet, odder t’ings in your 
pack-sack, you hang couple turkeys maype aroundt 
your neck, und you roll fife gallon syrup can along 
trail vid your foot, in der dark, across country! 
Und maype you get here by Christmas, if dis Old 
Eph don’t get you, but not by T’anksgifing.” 

“T could take a horse, maybe, though with all this 
mud they’re all needed hauling logs. And I’m not 
used to a horse, either, I’d rather be afoot. If Big 
Mack se 

“Dot’s der feller, Brede! Alvays, ven dere iss a 
mess by any Scarborough lumber camp, Big Mack it 
iss dot fix it. But he aindt here—hee’s vay off scout- 
ing a new road somevere’s—not here till dark.” 

“Well, I’m going, anyway. I don’t like to think 
of that truckload of supplies staying out there all 
night, especially after what Reynolds said about 
Old Eph. I don’t suppose there’s much chance of 
his coming away down out of the hills to McClure’s 
Crossing, but it sort of worries me. And there are 
coyotes and bobcats besides. The driver said there 
was a waterproof canvas lashed over the load, so I 
don’t think they could very well get at things. But 
just the same, somebody ought to be there.” 

“Dot’s right, Brede. But you take a rifle. Cris- 
sleys, like dis Old Eph, vat do dey care for dossen 
mile. Und if you should meet heem, Brede 

“Tll climb a tree, Gust. Grizzlies can’t climb 
trees. Anyhow, I'll take Reynolds’ advice, and not 
force an acquaintance. But [ don’t want a rifle. It 
would just mean extra weight. But Id better get 
going. I can get to the truck by dark, and build 
a fire, and wait till Big Mack or somebody comes. I 
might decide to start back to-night, or wait till 
morning, depending on circumstances.” 

“Vell, I don’t like it, Brede. But vat’s the good 
for talk. You make oop your mind, no more iss to 
say. But you vait. I gif you a lunch. Und you 
bet, I send Big Mack!” 

“And don’t you worry about your Thanksgiving 
dinner, Gust. Somehow or other we'll take care of 
things, and get them over here in time.” 

It was a long eight miles to McClure’s Crossing, 
even for the sweeping stride of the Sugarplum’s 
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He rigged a wide slip-knot and then at a safe distance began circling the bear waiting for an opportunity for a throw 


long legs. And though the sun had begun to break 
through the thinning cloud racks, the going was very 
bad. It was already past two o'clock. In just a little 
over two hours it would begin to grow dark. He 
would have to hurry. But he had spent practically 
the whole summer on the trail, as fire guard and 
smoke chaser, and he was as hard as steel, tough as 
wire. Nor did wet going, through brush and dripping 
timber, make much difference to him. His only 
thought was that Thanksgiving dinner for the 
camp, and the preservation of Gust’s doubtful temper, 
depended on him, and that whether or no he could 
really bring back enough to meet Gust’s immediate 
culinary needs, he must get to the stalled truck before 
anything happened to it, and that things might be 
happening to it already. 

He found himself traveling with somewhat feverish 


haste. But the tramp itself was quite uneventful. 


Once, far up on a rocky hillside, a couple of coyotes 
filled the air with yappings, as if in anguished pain. 
Once, from high on a distant timbered ridge, came 
the screech of a cougar. And once two deer broke 
from an aspen grove ahead of him and went bound- 
ing away through the forest. But to Brede these were 
all ordinary events, giving him no apprehension, nor 
excitement. He even noted a bear track in the soft 
earth of the trail. But it was a black bear’s track, 
not a grizzly’s, as he knew from its size, and the 
roundness of the heel of the hind feet. And the tracks 
led away from McClure’s Crossing, not towards it. 
But they brought the thought of Old Eph back into 
his mind. 


FOLD EPH were there, or should come, he wondered 

what he would do. Of course, there was always fire. 
He could make a torch of some sort, and drive any 
bear away with it. But wet as everything was, it 
might take him some time to get one well going, and 
Old Eph might work a lot of damage in the meantime. 
But how absurd it was to let his imagination and his 
anxieties run away with him that way—as if he were 
already at the truck, and Old Eph was there too! 
He laughed at himself. But just the same, he didn’t 
get the idea out of his mind. And as at last he drew 
near to McClure’s Crossing, in the first really full 
sunlight for three days, he found himself hurryi ing, 
and yet beginning to proceed with wariness, ear in- 
tent for any unusual sounds. 





From the top of a long, low ridge‘above McClure’s 
Crossing he caught sight of the white cover of the 
truck, gleaming in the slant rays of the declining.sun. 
The truck stood in a little open space on the near side 
of the creek just off the road. The driver had evi- 
dently turned off the badly washed roadway full of 
jagged stones, only to bog down in soft earth at the 
foot of the slope. But almost in the same glance 
Brede saw something else that for just a moment he 
thought was a great brown stump close by the truck 
as if the truck driver had just missed it—only all at 
once the stump moved! Old Eph! Brede knew it 
before he caught sight of the white streak down the 
middle of the great beast’s head. 

The Sugarplum sat down on a rock to observe 
and meditate. There seemed to be nothing to do, 
except play spectator while Old Eph disposed of the 
Thanksgiving supplies according to the devices and 
desires of his own evil disposition. Of course, there 
was that possible trick with a firebrand. But the 
time for that had hardly come. And now that he 
had seen Old Eph, the size of him, and somehow, a 
savageness suggested by the general look of him, the 
idea of rushing at him with one small firebrand and 
driving him away wasn’t so appealing. Perhaps he'd 
better wait and see what the huge bear was going 
to do. 

So far, Old Eph hadn’t done anything. Apparently 
he had only just arrived himself. Anyway, he was 
still merely investigating. He stood there, on his 
hind legs, nose in air, his head stretched out toward 
the truck, and sniffed. His head came well above the 
floor of the truck, but the boxed sides rose nearly 
three feet above that, and the load within, under the 
lashed canvas, was out of his reach, and there seemed 
to be no easy way to get at it. He went shuffling 
about, completely circling the truck twice and draw- 
ing closer to it, till he began reaching out a paw to- 
wards it and scraping roughly at the protecting 
canvas. But he found nothing to afford him a sure 
hold whereby to hoist himself up onto the load. 
Twice he clutched at the heavy rope, and tried to 
swing himself up, but the overhand of the truck 
body offered him no support for his hind feet, and 
after swaying crazily for a moment or two, he lost 
grip with his forepaws, and fell ludicrously to the 
ground. Then he went around to the front of the 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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CAPTAIN 
OF THE 
BLEVEN 


By 
Harold M. Sherman 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ROBERT A. GRAEF 


Bo HARDY, star quarter-back 

of Garrett High’s football 
team, is peeved because Full- 
back Russ Willard was chosen 
captain over him. He resolves 
to play such a dazzling game 
as to shame his team-mates 
for the choice they have made. 
In the Staunton clash Bo tries 
to humiliate his captain, but 
only succeeds in developing ill 
feeling between Russ and him- 
self. When Coach Stewart de- 
mands to know, after the game, 
what is wrong with the team, 
Russ replies: “Too many cap- 
tains!” Bo refuses to make up 
with Russ and the feud is on! 


Part If 


TAUNTON HIGH’S throwing of a 
scare into Garrett’s football camp by 
forcing her team to the utmost to 
eke out a 13 to 12 victory thoroughly 

ironed out any disposition toward over- 
confidence with regard to the approaching big 
game against Parnell. 

“In our present form,’’ Coach Stewart was 
encouraged to declare, “‘we should have no 
alibi to offer if defeated. I feel, judging from 
comparative seasonal records, that we have an 
even chance to win.” 

The newspapers summed up the prospects 
in much the same way. One sports writer 
went further by declaring: ‘‘ Barring another 
unexplained lapse of playing form, Garrett 
appears to give Parnell a battle royal. But 
Quarter-back Bo Hardy’s erratic actions 
of late make Garrett’s performance 
somewhat of a speculation. There’s no 
one any better than Garrett’s peppery 
field general when he’s himself, but 
when he’s off the whole team’s off.” 

Russ Willard, naturally quiet and un- 
assuming, had been given considerable 
to ponder about in Bo’s attitude. It was 
incomprehensible to him how any fellow 
could get so worked up over failure to 
be made captain. But Bo evidently felt 
the situation very keenly to have re- 
frained from shaking hands with him when Jim, 
acting as self-appointed mediator, had suggested 
that they forget their differences. 

“If Bo wasn’t quarter-back, it wouldn’t be 
so bad,” reflected Russ. “‘But he’s in a spot 
where the least thing he does wrong affects the 
team. From the way Bo acted last Saturday, 
I know he’s too proud to come to me. I guess 
I'd better take my hat in hand and call on 


him. We've got to get this thing patched up, some- 
how, before we play Parnell.” 

And so, on the eve of the Parnell game, Russ 
Willard managed to leave the locker room at the same 
time Bo Hardy did. It was dusk as the two struck 
out along the pebbled walk which led to the street 
from the field. Back of them the gray outline of the 
high school stadium cast its shadow, which seemed 
ominous of the battle to come. Another sunrise 
would bring a howling mob to the now barren stands, 

and the gridiron, at present so carefully 
protected beneath a covering of canvas, would 
be alive with struggling forms. Here, on the 
turf where Garrett had fought honorably for 
victory and suffered honorable defeat—a new 
drama would be unreeled. And nothing in this 
drama must be permitted to spoil the happy 
climax of the day—a climax which could only 
be made happy by virtue of a Garrett triumph. 

*‘Hey, Bo—what’s your hurry?”’ Russ called, 

hastening his steps. 

Garrett’s quarter-back, imagining himself to 
be alone, since he had been shunning the 
companionship of his fellows of late, 
looked surprisedly over his shoulder. 

**Got to get home,” he replied, tersely. 
**What’s on your mind?” 

**Plenty,” said Russ, falling in along- 
side. ‘‘Let’s cut in here and have a go 
around the cinder path. It'll only take 
fifteen minutes.” 

“T’ve got to be home in that time,” 
hedged Bo. “Say what you’ve got to say 
and get it over with.” 

“Come on!” ordered 
Russ, shouldering Bo to the 
right and down a side path 
leading to a back stadium 
entrance. ‘“‘You’re not go- 
ing to give me the runaround 
again. This is too im- 
portant.” 

Bo glanced at Russ sharp- 
ly. “Well, then, make it 
snappy!” 
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“Thanks,”’ spoke Garrett’s captain. directing the 
team quarter-back through the gate and onto the dirt 
track. ‘‘There’s nobody out here to see us. I figured 
you'd prefer it.” 

Bo nodded, lips pressed tight together. 

“First,” parried Russ, “‘I’d like to apologize to 
you. 

“What for?” Bo looked surprised. 

“For that crack I made to the catch about too 
many captain’s,” said Russ. 

“Oh,” said Bo, and gave vent to a dry laugh. 
“That was all right.” 


EC pees two had fallen automatically into the same 
stride, a rather accentuated walking step, and were 
pacing off around the track, gradually increasing their 
speed in keeping with their emotions. 

“Tt wasn’t all right,” denied Russ, condemningly. 
“This should really have been an affair strictly be- 
tween you and me. The other fellows shouldn’t have 
been Jet in on it.” 

“They knew about it,” said Bo. “You wouldn't 
have kept anything from them.” 

“Yes— but I’d have saved you something,” Russ 
insisted.' “I didn’t understand then how a fellow could 
miss nof being captain so much. I don’t exactly un- 
derstand now, but I’ve decided that I should have been 
more considerate. I suppose your viewpoint’s different 
from mine. Besides, I’m not so sensitive.” 

Garrett’s quarter-back made no reply to these re- 
marks at once. He kept step with his head -down. 
The moon suddenly emerged from behind a cloud 
bank. Darkness had fallen swiftly. The mid- 
November air was chilly. Standing like ghosts the 
white ““H” outlines of the goal posts reared at either 
end of the field, which was surrounded by the cinder 
track. A few more games and Bo Hardy would leave 
this scene behind. It would continue to exist only in 
the shadowland of his own memory. Russ Willard, 
however, would return for one more year. But both 
of them now had their immediate destinies wrapped 
up in the possible outcome of Garrett’s two big 
games. At that moment what each might do to help 
bring victory seemed more important than matters 
of world import. 
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“Tt wouldn’t have been so bad,” Bo found himself 
confessing, ““‘but I was so sure I was going to be 
elected that I wrote my Uncle Fred I’d been chosen 
captain. He was captain of his school eleven for two 
years, and J am his favorite nephew. Uncle Fred 
used to kid me in the Jetters he’d write. He said if 
I was really good that the fellows would make me a 
captain like he was. Id expected to get the honor 
Jast year, when the guys handed it to Bart Owen, 
partly to be doing something nice for him on account 
of his getting hurt in the Ludlow game. But I didn’t 
think there’d be any question about their choosing 
me this season. And it wasn’t till I began to get 
anxious after writing my uncle that I started asking 
the fellows about who they were going to pick.” 

“That’s where you made your mistake,” criticized 
Russ. “The fellows didn’t like your plugging for 
yourself. You shouldn’t have counted on anything 
till it really happened.” 

“T know that now,” admitted Bo ruefully. “I 
must have been pretty swell-headed to have taken so 
much for granted. But I actually thought I was 
the best player on the team.” 

“You were,” insisted Russ, “and, if this helps any, 
you still are!” 

“My uncle still thinks I’m captain,” Bo went on. 
“T’ve hated to write and tell him the truth.” 

“You’d better do it,” advised Russ, “you'll feel 
better.” 


T= darkness seemed to invite a flow of thoughts 
and feelings long repressed. Russ Willard thrilled 
at the success of his venture to make amends with 
the fellow who had opposed him. Since Bo had 
spoken his mind, Russ was better able to sympathize. 

“Uncle Fred is a stickler for honesty,” Bo was 
replying. “‘So is Dad! He has no use for a man who 
goes under false pretenses. If he knew what Id 
written to Uncle . . .” 

“That’s why you'd better explain right away,” 
suggested Russ. “The longer you wait, the tougher 
it’s going to be. You can tell your uncle you had 
every reason to think when you wrote that... ” 

“Yes, I’ve thought of that,” broke in Bo, “but 
it still makes it sound so cheap.” 

“You naturally feel it more keenly than anyone 


else,” soothed Russ. “But 
being the star player is more 
important to my mind than 
being captain. If you make 
a good showing in our two big 
games...” 

“Tve got to!” said Bo, 
fervently. “It’s my only 
chance to redeem myself! May- 
be after the Parnell game to- 
morrow—if we come out all 
right—I can write Uncle and fix 
things up. He expects me to 
give him reports on the big 
games. You see, Uncle is figur- 
ing on sending me to his colleg 
since Dad can’t afford ... ” 

Bo Hardy checked himself. He had not so intended, 
but here he was, practically revealing everything to 
the fellow he had tried to hate. 

“You can count on me to-morrow,” Russ promised 
as they completed encircling the track. “I'll give you 
all I’ve got.” 

Bo held out his hand. “I’m sorry I gave you the 
razz. I had to get rid of my feelings some way.” 

Russ grinned. “Just so I know now you don’t 
have it in for me, I’ll tell the fellows.” 

“No you won't!” flashed Bo emphatically. “I’m 
not looking for sympathy. They can think what they 
like. I don’t want you to say a thing!” 

“You’re the doctor,’’ acceded Russ, “but, in my 
— you're making it unnecessarily hard for your- 
self. 

“That’s my business,” replied Bo determinedly. 
“The fellows thought they had me all figured out 
before. Let them figure me out now.” 

Captain Russ Willard wisely took no further issue 
with Garrett’s quarterback. He had already accom- 
plished more than he had dared anticipate. That a 
certain feeling toward the fellows in general still re- 
mained was evident. But, with the Parnell game 
awaiting the morrow, Russ was mightily thankful for 
the patching he had done. 

For some years Garrett had patiently awaited the 
development of a team possessing the power to grant 
it an even chance of achieving a most successful season 
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by winning both big games. Ironically enough, with 
many predicting that this year had now arrived, came 
also reports from Parnell and Ludlow that these 
larger schools boasted strongest teams in history. 

**All the more to our credit if we come through,” 
was the way Garrett sportsmen looked at it. 


6 bey day of the game Parnell rooters were present 
a thousand strong, lustily challenging every 
Garrett cheer. The air was cool enough so that 
white puffs issued from every throat as the lungs 
gave forth their roars. An ideal day for football, 
which found the Garrett High stadium packed to 
capacity and spectators lining nearby housetops, 
trees and telephone poles. 

“Something tells me you'll have plenty to write 
your Uncle Fred about,” Russ managed to communi- 
cate to a highly keyed Bo Hardy as the teams lined 
up with Parnell kicking off. 

Bo’s face creased in a faint grin. “Here’s hoping!” 
he said. 

From the opening kick-off, Garrett’s clash with 
Parnell was a tornado of action. Up and down the 
gridiron the cyclonic elements swirled and _ tossed 
and tumbled. First the blue jerseys of Garrett 
flashed and rumbled against the red of Parnell. Then 
the red jerseys gathered storm force and changed 
directions until red and blue were all but lost in a 
maze of blended color and dirt. Outstanding for 
Garrett in that first bitter half was the fellow who 
played quarterback. His strident voice and driving 
manner were apparent to all in the stands—exhorting, 
pleading, compelling—Bo Hardy was the first lieuten- 
ant of the Garrettline. He forced it to hold, unyield- 
ing, in the face of two Parnell advances when it seemed 
that fresh substitutes, rushed in as reinforcements, 
(Continued on page 28) 
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HAND IT TO SEWARD! 


LIFE SCOUT POTSCH of Troop 115, 
Cicero, Ill., relates story of Alas- 

kan trip won as second prize in 1932 

Boy Scout Totem Carving Contest. 


*VE seen ‘‘Seward’s ice-box”’ and I’m going 
back to it just as quickly as I can prepare 
myself for the big job that awaits me and 
all other Boy Scouts that want big things 

to do and beautiful scenery to see. 

As the winner of the second prize in the Totem 
Carving Contest, conducted last winter for all Scouts 
of the United States of First Class rank or better, 
I was awarded a glorious trip to Seward, Alaska. 

Seward, you will remember in your history, is 
that Alaskan town away up more than eighteen 
hundred miles north of Seattle, Washington, which 
was named after William H. Seward, the man in 
President Lincoln’s and President Johnson's Cabi- 
net who arranged to buy Alaska for us from the 
Russian Government. People booed the idea. 
They called the country “Seward’s ice-box”’ be- 
cause they thought it was only a land of snow and 
ice. They had the same false notion of Alaska that 
I had until I went there this summer. Alaska 
turned out to be a gold mine instead of an ice-box. 
But not all of its wealth is in actual gold. Alaska 
has paid back what we paid for it twice every year 
in salmon and other fish; it has yielded many, many 
tons of valuable whale oil and by-products of whale; 
great quantities of lumber; furs enough to clothe 
the nation; silver and copper and a lot of other 
products that is unbelievable. 

After Americans had begun to see what a big bar- 
gain they had bought for two cents an acre, they 
changed their minds about “‘Seward’s ice-box,”’ and 
were ready to honor the man who had good sense 
enough to buy it. So the town of Seward, Alaska, 
stands to-day as a monument to one of the greatest 
business statesmen we ever had. 
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That town was my destination on the prize trip to 
Alaska—an experience so far beyond anything I had 
ever dreamed about or imagined that I really can’t 
tell you what an event it was. I know nothing to 
compare it to. People seeing me in my Scout uniform 
during the journey asked me where I had been and 
how I liked the trip. All I can say is, “It’s the great- 
est thing I ever did. It’s wonderful. I wish I could 
have stayed in Alaska—but I’m going back.” 

A new world started to open before me the night 
of June 21 when on board the North Coast Limited 


By John Potsch 


in the Chicago Union Sta- living room. Scout Blanchard Kennedy, winner of the 
tion I felt motion beneath first prize, was with me and we were traveling pals 
my feet and saw the sta- until we parted up north and he continued on his 
tion platforms slip away. way to Fairbanks. 

It was my first time Out of the windows of my berth I watched Chicago 
aboard a train like this, melt into the background, saw the shadowy sky- 
with a cozy berth to sleep scrapers outlined against the stars, heard the rumble 
in, a dining car to feast in, of the elevated trains, and took a final look at endless 
and an observation car all lines of automobiles with flashing headlights. They 
nicely furnished like a were all things I had been used to all my life in Cicero, 

To me those things were the world. I didn’t know any- 
thing else. What a surprise was in store for me! 

I tingled all over with the new sensation of travel, 
Later during the trip passengers were overheard to 
say they couldn’t sleep on a train the first night they 
were out. I was asleep as soon as I hit the hay or 
whatever it is they put in those sleeping car mat- 
tresses for a fellow to dream on. All night long we 
followed the Burlington Railroad, across my home 
state, where old Chief Black Hawk once dared the 
white men to drive him out, and then along the Mis. 
sissippi Valley to St. Paul. While the train stopped 
there I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. George 
Ghizoni, the man who started the idea of holding a 
Totem Carving Contest. With him was the Assistant 
Scout Executive of St. Paul. 


joes air got drier and drier as we went farther 
west. Around Fargo, North Dakota, the Red 
River Valley stretched away to the skyline. Its great 
grain fields were never quiet, but always rippled like 
waves in the prairie wind. Never before had I been 
west of Iowa, and when I viewed the Dakota plains it 
made me think what a lot of room there is in the 
world. The pioneers must have had a great time 
crossing those prairies. Probably they spent two weeks 
driving the great distance from horizon to horizon that 
we could see at one look, and which our Northern 
Pacific train covered in afew hours. The thing I could 
not understand was why there were no trees any- 
where. The bare landscape seemed so strange. 

A broad river appeared in the plain. There was no 
mistaking it. It was the “Big Muddy” of Western 
stories—the Missouri River. Just west of it the train 
stopped at Mandan, North Dakota. Here, on the 
station platform, we saw the Plains Indians in real 
action—a war dance. Troop 115, Cicero, has been 
studying the Plains Indians and trying to do their 
steps. I was happy to see that some of the steps we 
have been doing are the genuine thing, but I'll have 
to admit those Indians used some motions we Scouts 
did not know. Here I made a new acquaintance—a 
superintendent of government Indian schools who was 
on his way to Alaska in connection with his work. | 
was trying to talk with one of the Indian dancers. 
The Indians couldn’t talk much English. I couldn't 
talk any Sioux, so we weren’t able to communicate. 
This gentleman came forward and offered to tell me 
the things I wanted to know. He made himself very 

(Continued on page 34) 
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{ At top} Scout Potsch lands a salmon 
from the Copper River; {above center} 
The Bridal Veil Falls, Keystone 
Canyon, seem to come from the 
clouds; {left} Columbia Glacier 
towering above the “Aleutian’’; 
{right} Scout Potsch inspects old 
totems at Mirvena Park 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Ore From Number Three 


By Raoul F. Whitfield 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDGAR McGRAW 


WAY “Safety First” is the premier 
law of a steel mill. 


IM WALKER winked one of his dark eyes in 
the direction of Charlie Vance and gestured with 
his head toward Don Reese. 

‘““Nervous guy!” he said to Vance, but loud 
enough so that Don could hear him. “Keeps moving 
his head like an owl when he’s down here.” 

“Down here”’ was the sunken stretch of four tracks 
that ran along the side of the great quarter-mile ore pit 
at Irontown. The ore was brought from the Great 
Lakes by railroad, was dumped from the cars by a great 
machine that lifted the whole car from the track, car- 
ried it to any section of the pit desired, and turned it 
upside down. Cranes clawed at the ore and deposited 
it in great bins along one side of the ore pit. From 
chutes it pounded into incline cars that were hauled to 
the nearest blast furnace by electric engines—and then 
the cars were inclined to the crest of the ninety-foot 
blast furnaces, and the red ore was dumped inside. 

An electric engine shrilled a warning down the track 
pit a short distance. Don Reese twisted his head to 
see what track it was moving on. His tall, lean body 
was tense. Jim Walker grinned at him. 

“Steady!” he called mockingly. “‘Don’t jump the 
wrong way—you might get in front of another one!” 

The engine was not moving on the track along 
which Don Reese was walking; he turned and moved 
on. There was a faint smile in his brown eyes. Jim 
Walker and Charlie Vance were closer to him now; 
he heard Charlie say loudly: 

“He'll have a nervous breakdown in a few weeks. 
The strain’s beginning to tell.” 

And Jim replied: “It only took me a couple of 
weeks to learn that there isn’t any use jumping every 
time you hear something make noise.” 

Don Reese kept moving ahead. As a matter of fact, 
he wasn’t nervous. He knew it, and he guessed that 
Jim and Charlie knew it. They were kidding him 
because of the fact that he was pretty careful when he 
was in any dangerous section of the big steel plant. 
Perhaps he went a bit to the extreme when he was 
down beside the ore pit. There was plenty of reason 
to be careful. But he was just as sure that Jim and 
Charlie went to the other extreme—they were careless. 

There was a clattering sound ahead of him, and on 
his left. He pulled up short and watched the shower 
of limestone that spilled from a chute whose steel door 
had not completely closed. Behind him he heard 
Jim Walker's voice. 

“Steady, Reese! Just a little spill—don’t make a 
wild jump!” 

Don Reese turned and faced the two who had come 
only a few weeks ago to the blast furnace Test De- 
partment. Don had been in the Experimental En- 
gineering Department for three months, since the 
school in which he had been studying metallurgy had 
closed for the summer term. He looked at Jim Walker 
and said quietly: 

“You fellows haven’t worked around this plant as 
long as I have——” 

Jim interrupted him, grinning. ‘You bet we 
haven’t! If we had, and if we’d been as nervous as 
you are—we’'d be in some crazy house by this time.” 

Don smiled a little grimly. “See that sign over 
there?” he said. “That means something to me.” 





Charlie Vance turned to look at 
the sign toward which Don 
pointed. But Jim kept his eyes 
on Don’s, and continued to grin. 

“Tll bet it reads ‘SAFETY 
FIRST!’”’ he said cheerfully. “Am 
I right, Charlie?’’ 

Charlie nodded. “You're right,” 
he replied. 

Jim nodded. ‘“‘Safety First’ 
Reese,” he breathed cheerfully. 

Don looked Jim Walker 
squarely in the eyes. He didn’t 
smile. An electric engine went 
by, hauling’ the incline cars of 
red ‘ore, coke and limestone—the 
mixture which, when heated by 
hot air in the blast furnace, was 
melted down to iron. 

“Those signs are put around 
the plant for two reasons, Walker,” 
he said quietly. “To keep the 
old-timers from forgetting—and 
to make the new workers re- 
member.” 

Jim Walker grinned. “I don’t 
need to look for 
signs — not with 
you around,” he 
said a little grimly. 
“You're so careful 
it hurts, Reese.” 

Don shrugged 
and moved on 
along the track. 
Several times he 
glanced up at the 
towering furnace 
on the right— 
Number Three. 
He was looking for 
the ore bins that 
fed Number Three 
—the Experimen- 
tal Engineering 
Department was 
running a test on 
these bins, and on 
the ore in them. 
Walker and Vance 
had been assigned 
by the blast fur- 
nace Test Depart- 
ment to take sam- 
ples of the ore for 
analysis. Number 
Three was casting 
some bad heats, and 
the superintendent 
of blast furnaces 
thought something 
might be wrong 
with the ore. 
(Continued on page 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


FLYING BEYOND 
THE EARTH 


By de Bary Kerston 


together, are used to explore the higher air strata. 
They rise until a few burst in the rarefied atmosphere, 
landing by means of the remaining balloons the instru- 
ments attached to them for the registration of air 
pressure, temperature and humidity. 

In order to eliminate any possibility of the instru- 
ments not being found, picked up, packed and. for- 
warded by honest persons, Professor Piccard, the 
Swiss scientist, and his assistant Dr. Cosyns, have al- 
ready made two ascents into the stratosphere that 
have attracted world-wide attention. On the second 
ascent, made last August, they reached an altitude 
of 54,120 ft.. A spherical gondola, made of aluminum, 
sealed the professor, his assistant and their instru- 
ments hermetically. This was absolutely necessary, 
because at a height of ten miles the air pressure is 
only 3% barometric inches as against the normal 
pressure of 294 inches at sea-level. 

At this low pressure, gases contained in the blood 
and other body fluids are liberated and can burst the 
blood-vessels. Such accidents have frequently hap- 
pened to balloonists. Within the aluminum gondola 
the pressure remains constant, and the oxygen neces- 
sary for breathing is supplied from oxygen flasks. 
Nevertheless, the gondola could explode owing to the 
reduced outside pressure, but this hazard is elimi- 
nated by proper internal bracing of the chamber. 
Real danger would only occur if the door or windows 


The Junkers Stratosphere airplane on a test flight. The pilot is 
sealed in an airtight container. The deep undercarriage is neces- 
sary because of the giant four-bladed propeller 19 feet in diame- 
ter, necessary to “bite” into the rarefied air ten to fifteen miles 


PPROFESSOR  PICCARD’S balloon, 

Shown above, about to start on a 
flight of 10'/2 miles above the earth. 
The balloon is underinflated to allow 
for expansion in the rarefied strato- 
Sphere. Lower right shows the profes- 
sor about to clamp the lid on his her- 
metically sealed gondola just before 
the flight. This article tells some of 
the tremendous possibilities of flight 
through the stratosphere. 


HE last two years have seen determined 

efforts to explore further that mysterious 

region of the upper air known as the 

stratosphere. Aviation has at last reached 
the stage where we may begin to make definite efforts 
to gain some first-hand information regarding strato- 
spheric conditions. 

There are three reasons for doing this. First, there 
is the possibility of running air services through the 
upper air at speeds which seem fantastic to our sea- 
level ideas. 

Second, there is the strong probability that many 
of the unexplained factors of meteorology will be ex- 
plained when we know more about the stratosphere. 

Third, there is the likelihood of finding, in that at- 
tenuated atmosphere, the true facts about the mys- 
terious cosmic rays, caused by the ultimate breaking 
down of matter in the deeps of space. 

Ordinarily, three or more sounding balloons, tied 


above the earth 


should develop leakage. In that 
case, the blood of the airmen 
would act in exactly the same 
manner as charged water in an 
opened soda bottle. Small gas 
bubbles would rise and these would 
cause an interruption of the blood 
circulation and sudden death. 

At an altitude of ten milesa 
cold of approximately minus 67 
degrees Fahrenheit prevails. Pure 
air is not heated by sun rays. It 
is only near the surface of the 
earth that the rays are trans- 
formed into heat rays, reflected 
and absorbed by the air. 

The troposphere, in which we 
live, extends to a height of 10% 
miles. It might justly be called 
the “‘nitra-sphere,” as it consists 
mainly of nitrogen. The compo- 
sition of air at an altitude of ten 
miles is estimated to consist of 
79% per cent. nitrogen, 20 per 
cent. of oxygen and the small re- 
mainder of various gases. It is 
one of the tasks of these high- 
altitude flights to gather samples 
of these gases in vacuum flasks in 
order to have their exact chemical 
contents analyzed. Moreover, it 
is expected that at a height of 


ten miles the helium and hydrogen content of the air 
is so great that it is hoped to eventually harness these 
gases from the upper regions for practical purposes. 

While Professor Piccard has made observations 
and taken measurements of electrical conditions and 
also of cosmic rays, a great deal of work still remains 
to be done. It is hoped that by employing specially 
constructed aircraft, the “Stratospheric Aeroplane,” 
both greater heights and better observations can be 
made, as this machine, unlike a “‘free-balloon,” can 
be controlled at will. 

The experimental machines, built on the European 
Continent, are not intended to shatter existing dis- 
tance and speed records, but mainly to carry out 
purely scientific tasks which will serve as a basis for a 
stratospheric passenger aircraft that will be able to 
ascend “above the weather.” For it is well known 
that above the so-called “‘troposphere,” and even at 
an altitude of 714 miles, there exists a calm, cloudless 
atmosphere, free from unfavorable meteorological 
disturbances and gusts of wind. 

It.is of interest in this connection that, in accor- 
dance with all existing observations, during a flight 
through the stratosphere, navigation will always 
remain accurate because sky and horizon are always 
plainly visible, so that instruments for “blind flying” 
will only become necessary during ascent and descent. 
For, due to the small diffusion of light, stars of the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


first magnitude are visible at great heights also during 
the day, so that systematic astronomical readings 
can always be taken, and the flight thus becomes 
quite independent of the ground organization. During 
a flight from America to Europe we will, therefore, 
in the future have an opportunity for eleven hours— 
one hour is lost in gaining height and landing—to 
familiarize ourselves with the position of the principal 
fixed stars, unless the time is otherwise taken up. 
And this is regardless of whether we span the great 
ocean by day or by night! 

The serious handicap of ice-coating the aeroplane 
and thus jamming the controls—as has happened on 
transatlantic crossings—is eliminated at great heights, 
because the stratosphere contains no water vapor and, 
therefore, condenses no moisture that could freeze. 


Re it may be objected that this type of aircraft, 
capable of flying through thin air eight or ten 
miles above the earth, is still far from the practical 
stage and that it may fail. That is true. The 
problems of engines, air screws and pressure cabins 
for the occupants are immense and will require much 
work before they are solved. But there is nothing in 
these problems to suggest that they are insoluble. 

The supercharging of aeroengines is now standard 
practice. There can be no insurmountable obstacle 
in the way of an extension of that 
practice to the degree necessary to 
obtain a sufficient output of power 
at the operating height. The en- 
gines of the Junkers and of the 
Farman stratospheric aircraft that 
have already been built in Europe 
are reported to have three super- 
chargers which the pilot brings into 
operation successively as he mounts. 

The variable pitch air screw for 
strato-flying is probably a more 
difficult problem than the engine. 
But again it is not a new problem. 
Variable pitch air screws for use 
within the ordinary range of allti- 
tudes are already pro- 
curable. Nothing more 
than an extension of the 
system is needed. The 
maintenance of a suitable 
engine temperature may 
be difficult; but again 
work has been begun in 
this direction and there is 
nothing to indicate that 
it can not be continued. 

From the aircraft de- 
signer’s point of view the 
pressure cabin is really the 
only new problem. And 
the pressure cabin is the 
determining factor of the 
stratospheric aircraft—the 
feature that singles it out 
from other aircraft. Al- 
though it is possible that 
human beings could live 
if they were warmed and 
fed oxygen at 50,000 ft., v 
they could not live long. 
So the pressure cabin is a 
necessity in the strato- 
spheric aircraft. It must 
be supplied with a pres- 
sure pump, with warming 
apparatus and an oxygen supply system. 

The problem is similar to that attacked by the sub- 
marine designers but probably not so difficult. For 
the maximum pressure which this pressure cabin will 
be called upon to withstand, from within outwards, 
will obviously be atmospheric pressure, a small 
amount compared with the immense pressures in the 
other sense which may be met with in a submarine. 
But, although the pressure seems a small problem 
compared with a submarine, it is a new problem. 
The oil-sealed glands for leading the controls 
through to the interior of the cabin, for instance, 
and the provision of good view for the pilot, will 
take a good deal of thought and of practical experi- 
ment. 

In the German and in one French machine the 
pilot is housed in a sort of tank, and gets into it 
through a manhole. There are double windows with 
a device for preventing fogging-up of the glass. The 
altitudes at which these aircraft will develop their 
highest speeds vary. The Farman has a calculated 
operating height of 62,700 ft., at which height it is 
hoped that it will be able to fly at 317 m.p.h. At 
32,800 ft. it has a calculated speed of 245 m.p.h., 
while at ground level its top speed will be only 129 
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Here is the Winkler rocket described 






























































Some day you may see a scene like this, an Oberth space 
ship being taken from its hangar to the water tank for a 
start to Mars! At right a model of this space ship show- 
ing the double-deck passenger accommodation in the 
nose of the rocket with fuel and combustion chambers 
below. Professor Oberth’s last mail rocket weighing 104 
pounds actually attained a speed of 665 miles per hour! 


m.p.h. The Junkers J-49, the only machine to have 
successfully undergone test flights, is reported to 
have shown an extremely high performance. The 
Guerchais is said to have a calculated speed of 209 
m.p.h. at sea level and 248 m.p.h. at 23,000 ft. It 
will climb—if the designer’s figures are borne out in 
practice—to 49,200 ft. in 50 minutes and 52 seconds. 
Its engine is a 700 h.p. Lorraine with a special blower 
and it has a three-bladed variable pitch Ratier air 
screw. 
Not much remains to be added regarding the exterior 
construction of stratospheric aeroplanes. The Junkers, 
yarticularly, distinguishes itself main- 
ly by its extraordinary size from con- 
ventional single-motored aeroplanes. 
_ Its span is 92 ft., while its length is 
53 ft. Very unusual is the extremely 
tall undercarriage, which had to be 
used in order to provide the proper 
ground clearance for the remarkably 
large air screw, measuring 19 ft. 7 inch 
in diameter. Since it is calculated 
for the unbelievably thin air prevail- 
ing at extreme altitudes, it is, of 
course, like the proportions of the 
machine, greatly oversized for flights 
near the earth. The present machine 
is fitted with a Junkers engine of 850 
h.p., equipped with multistage supercharger in order 
to maintain a constant power output regardless of 
the rarefied outer atmosphere. 
Although the high-altitude aeroplane 
constitutes the first practical possibility 
for researches on a comprehensive scale, 
experts are agreed that it does not rep- 
resent the ultimate solution, because 
conventional, propeller-driven machines 
can not rise above a certain height, 
owing, for one thing, to the thin air 
which does not afford sufficient re- 
sistance to allow sufficient propeller 
thrust. A machine propelled by the 
rocket principle, however, would not 
depend on external air resistance in 
order to exert its power and, give suf- 
ficiently high starting speed, would be 
able to travel beyond the limit of the 
Earth’s atmosphere and sail into space. 
To this end it is calculated that a start- 
ing speed of 475 miles per minute will 
be necessary, and to accomplish this, 
an entirely new fuel is essential. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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“The Boy Scout Movement is dis- 
tinctly an asset to our country for the 
development of efficiency, virility and 
good citizenship.” 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 











MAGINE how you would 

feel if the postman brought 
you a personal letter from the 
President of the United States. 
Suppose upon opening it you 
found the following: 


owxmene' ONE OUT 
America needs your help. 
The past few years have shown 
that our country needs men of character and ability to meet the 
problems that arise. It is important that something be done now to 
help train the boys who will be men to-morrow. 
I am anxious that more boys should have the advantage of Scout 
training. Will you make it your job to invite some boy into Scouting 
so he may receive the training of that great movement? 


This is just what President Hoover has done in the most personal way 
at his command. The President of our country is the Honorary President 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and he is anxious that more boys have the 
opportunity to participate in Scouting activities. In the letter repro- 
duced below the President expresses the hope that Scouting may continue 
to have a splendid record and that even more boys can become Scouts. 

There is a definite reason why the President, as well as many other 
leaders in the country, feels that Scout training is good for any boy. By 
becoming a Scout a boy takes upon himself 
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“Anything that is done to increase the 
effectiveness of the Boy Scouts of America 
is a genuine contribution to the welfare of 
the nation.” 

—Woodrow Wilson. 











is anxious for more boys to join. 
He believes that more Scouts 
mean a better country. 
Although the Boy Scouts of 
America is the largest boys’ or- 
ganization in the world, there are 
? ; thousands of boys who do not 
OF FOUR have the opportunity to become 
a Scout. Some boys are never in- 
vited to join a Troop; others may 
not live near one and therefore do not have a chance to enjoy Scouting. 
Just think, there are thousands of boys who have never had the thrill 
of wearing a Scout uniform—they have never hiked in the woods with a 
Patrol! . . . do not know how to cook on an open fire or track wild 
animals! If they were to find an injured person or become injured them- 
selves they would be at a loss to know what to do, while a Scout would 
go coolly about taking care of the proper things—and perhaps save a life. 
Thousands of boys have never gone to a Scout camp and enjoyed the 
hikes through the woods studying nature, or taken a swim in the lake or 
taken pictures of birds and animals. Many of these boys do not know 
what it means to sit around a camp fire at night and gaze into the dying 
embers while someone tells a story. And then Taps—many boys have 
never had the thrill of that bugle call creeping through the trees while 
the lights went out one by one—or night birds called and you snuggled 
down in the blankets to dream of the things to do to-morrow 
Undoubtedly there are boys in your own 





certain responsibilities. By wearing the uni- 
form he advertises to the world that he has 
become a Scout and that he will do his best 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WAGHINGTON 


neighborhood who would be glad to join 
Scouting if given a chance. It may be the 
boy next door, or around the corner, or in 


to live up to the Scout Oath and Law. As he 
advances in the program he receives certain 
badges which are given for good work well 
done. In achieving these badges the boy 
must learn and demonstrate his ability to 
do many things. Scouting trains for sound 
bodies, active minds and high ideals. 

More than this, a Scout has the opportunity 
to develop leadership ability. In the Patrol 
and Troop activities every boy is learning the 
necessity of getting along with other people. 
He is placed in positions of leading other boys 
as their Patrol Leader, or Senior Patrol 
Leader and later as an Assistant Scoutmaster, 
and eventually a Scoutmaster. It is this 
training that makes him well equipped for 
citizenship in later years. 

It is because of these many benefits that 
Scouts have, that the President of our country 





My dear Mr. Head: 


It was most heartening to me to receive recently from 
your Chief Scout Executive the report of the activities of 
the Boy Scouts of America for the year 1931 and for the first 
pert of this year, showing that you have not dbnly maintained 
your strength, but actually increased. 


It is most important at this time that the activities of 
the Boy Scouts of America and indeed the activities of all of 
our character-building agencies, should be maintained. I 
hope that your Local Council unite will, as heretofore, re- 
ceive from the general public, such generous support that the 
splendid record you made for 1931 may be equalled in J@32, 


It is gratifying to learn thet the challenge which I 
gave to your organization on the occasion of the Washington 
Meeting has resulted in the development and adoption by your 
National Council of a comprehensive program of growth covering 
the next ten years. This will not only bring to thousands of 
additional boys the joys and satisfactions of the Game of 
Seouting, but make the character-building and citizenship 
results a vital fector in advancing our democracy. 


I sincerely hope that every Scout and Scouter in your 
orgeuization will heartily cooperate in making your plans 
effective. 


Yours faithfully, 


Mr. Walter W. Head, 

President, Boy Sooute of America, 
2 Park Avenue, 

New York City. 








your room at school. Do him a good turn. 
Tell him about Scouting and invite him toa 
Troop meeting in the near future. Perhaps 
there is some boy who is having difficulty in 
earning money to pay his registration fee . . . 
maybe you can help him. Put the proposi- 
tion up to your Patrol, possibly they can help. 
In this way you will be doing your share to 
respond to President Hoover’s request, and 
you might help your Troop to win the Presi- 
dent Hoover Award which is described else- 
where in this issue. 

It is the plan of the Boy Scouts of America 
to have one out of every four boys as a Scout 
for four years. It is hoped that this goal can 
be reached in ten years. We will need the 
help of every boy to achieve this goal. You 
can do your share now by helping some other 
boy to become a Scout! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


THE 
SCOUT 
WORLD 


By 
James E. West 


Chief 
Scout 
Executive 





Douc aston Beacu, New York— 
HE opening scene is Douglaston Beach— 
Bayside Bay of Long Island Sound. 
A girl swims frantically toward the shore 
from a raft. The minute she puts her feet 
on the sand she 
starts scream- 
ing—‘There’s 
somebody down 
there in the water 
—I touched 
him!” 

A crowd gath- 
ers and a second 
later a young 
swimmer, Halli- 
day, starts out 
toward the raft, 
dives, dives 
again, and finally 
appears with a 
prostrate body 
on hisarm. Hur- 
riedly he carries 
it back to the 
beach. Out from 
the crowd steps an eighteen-year-old boy who imme- 
diately takes charge of the situation. He is a Scout, 
an Eagle Scout. He seizes the limp form—stretches 
it on the sand and starts to apply prone pressure. 
The spectators give advice but he doesn’t listen. 
Three men (reported to be physicians) examine the 





With their service station on the grounds, Troop No. 9, of 
Kankakee, Ill, renders fine service at the Inter-State Fair 


body superficially and pronounce the fellow dead— 
but the Scout doesn’t believe it, won’t believe it. 
He goes on pressing down and slowly releasing his 
hands. He has only one thought—‘‘I can’t fail, J 
will not fail.” 

As he works he picks up the story of what actually 
happened. Two boys, the seventeen-year-old Orin 
Campbell and his friend Beck had come down for a 
swim. The tide was out so the boys waded to a raft 
some sixty yards from shore. After a time Calvin 
went back to the beach while Orin remained. Later, 
forgetting that the tide had already set in, he stepped 
from the raft into seven feet of water, came to the 
surface once, then sank. . . . 

While the Scout pieces together this information 
he continues his work—repeating slowly to himself 
“Out goes the bad air, in comes the good.” His 


1932 





arms begin to ache but he goes stubbornly and per- 
sistently on. 

Then suddenly he feels a change in the body under 
his hands. The lungs have started to function. The 
unconscious form is slowly coming back to life. A 
police emergency squad arrives with an inhalator. 
Orin is rushed to the hospital—placed in a respirator 
and soon recovers fully from his dreadful experience. 

We are proud of you, Robert Spieth of Little Neck, 
Long Island, and of your deed. Your example is an 
inspiration to your Brother Scouts, reminding them 
always to “Be Prepared”’ and to “Never say die.” 















{above} Hundreds of Boy Scouts aid 
veterans .of the G. A. R. at the 
national encampment at Springfield, 
Ill. {Left} John Guggenheimer, of 
Troop 7, Buffalo, N. Y., receives 
his Eagle badge — his father, 
Milton C. Guggenheimer, president 
of Buffalo Council and former Scout- 
master Troop 7. {right} Richard 
Collins, Second Class Scout, Troop 
No. 2, Tulsa, Oklz., 
with record score, wins 
National Junior Arch- 
ery Tournament. {be- 
low} Robert Spieth, Eagle 

Scout, Little Neck, New 

York City, demonstrates, 
with his brother, the 
method of resuscitation 
by which he saved a life 






































Boy Scouts in Cincinnati, Ohio, organized a dog parade to 
assist the Red Cross in its annual campaign 


SPRINGFIELD, [LLINOIS— 
Our next stop is in Springfield, Illinois. 

The bugles blare through the city, the drums roll 
and the streets resound from the strong steps of young 
men and the hesitating shuffle of old feet. 

“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching... .” 

Again the Grand Army of the Republic is ad- 
vancing. The line is get- 
ting thinner every year 
as the Veterans of ‘61 
to °65 gather for their 
annual reunion. Their 
backs are more bent, their 
eyesight and hearing 
not so good as it used 
tobe. Every year better 
care must be taken of 
them. So youth steps 
in—the Boy Scouts of 
Springfield help their older 
comrades along. 

They receive the honor 
visitors and bring them 
to their hotels, handle 
their baggage, conduct 
the cars which take them 
for excursions through 
the State Park, assist in 
the first-aid station, carry 
the banners of the States 
in the big parade, are 
ever ready for help and 
service. 

When the Veterans 
finally leave they have 
nothing but high praise 
for the Scouts who, under 
the able leadership of their Scout Executive, Mr. 
Davis, helped to make their reunion in Springfield a 
glorious adventure. 


Menpuam, New JERSEY 
Anp now, follow me as I take you toa beauty spot 
near Mendham, New Jersey, about a two hours’ ride 
from New York. 

Look at the rolling hills which cover it, look at the 
river which flows through it, follow the woodland 
paths and stroll over the open glades. Then let us 

(Concluded on page 50) 


Looking out over the broad Potomac, Mount Vernon at 
their backs, a photograph is made of the Gypsy Tour 
of the Covered Wagon Council of Omaha, Neb. 











A-HIKING WITH 
GREEN BAR BILL 


AM overwhelmed! I had expected to 

hear from a few of you after I got 
started last month, but I certainly 
didn’t expect to be’ swamped with 
letters and post cards from all over the 
country. I am up to my ears now trying 
to answer every one of them. 

And what a swell crowd you are with 
lots of ideas and suggestions and good 
wishes and fellowship. With you to 
help me, there is no reason in the world 
why we can’t make this page a real 
success. And the fun we’re going to 
have doing it! 

Thanks, thanks a whole lot, all of 
you. And you, who haven’t written, as 
yet, let me hear from you soon, so that 
you can be part of the original gang. 


COUPLE of weeks ago a Boy Scout saved a 
life. A drowned person was dragged 
ashore and pronounced dead by three doc- 
tors. Unwilling to accept their judgment 

the Scout kept up prone pressure for more than 
three hours and succeeded in bringing the fellow 
back to life. There’s perseverance for you! That 
may make you realize how tremendously important 
First Aid is in your Scout work 
and how necessary it is that 
you are prepared when an emer- 
gency arises. 

By the way, about the best 
training you can get in First 
Aid is by treating yourself as the 
patient for all the ailments. 
For example, you will find that 
you get considerably more train- 
ing out of putting a neat band- 
age around your own elbow with 
one hand than you do by treat- 
ing somebody else’s elbow with 
both your hands. Only there is 
a slight possibility that you may find it rather difficult 
to bring yourself back to life by using artificial res- 
piration on yourself. 








Ba you ever try fooling around with a tin can 
to see what you could make out of it, to find 
that it had thousands of possibilities, ranging the 
whole way from cups and pans and cooking vessels 
to soap trays, lamps and lanterns—all by applying 





the simple formula of 10 per cent tin can, 10 per cent 
Scout knife, 10 per cent perspiration, and 70 per cent 
imagination. 

One of the trickiest things I have ever seen made 
of an old can was an alcohol burner. The “inventor” 
simply cut off the top and then made six slits from the 
top two-thirds the way down the side toward the 
bottom. Three of the six tabs (every other one) he 
bent down to form feet for the contraption. On top 
of the other three he placed a small pot. The tin 
can itself he filled with denatured alcohol, and every- 
thing was set for a bit of cooking. Fascinating, this 
tineandicraft! 


b baer other night I extinguished my campfire and 
took my usual evening walk through the slumber- 
ing forest before turning in. For the first time this 
year I saw Orion dipping above the southern horizon, 
and I greeted it as a long lost friend. 


The sight of that constellation always carried my 
thoughts back to one late night, many years ago, when 
I was on my way through the woods to join my Patrol 
in a week-end camp. Darkness was all around me. 
The only thing that guided me and showed the path 
ahead of me was a bit of a starlit sky above with 
Orion beckoning me along. 

Since then star study has always intrigued me. 
And there is no doubt that your Patrol will like it too. 
Try a star hike some clear night. Start around 
seven o'clock, get away from interfering city lights as 
quickly as possible, so that you will have a couple of 
hours before returning. As soon as you are out in the 
open, the study begins. Focus your flashlight into 
one strong and narrow beam and use this to point out 
the constellations for your Scouts. 

Show them first the Great Dipper, then get them to 
find the Pole Star, the north star in the tail of the 
Little Bear. Continue on the other side of the Pole 
Star until you find a W-shaped constellation: Cassi- 
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opeia. Beyond this are Andromeda and the Perseus 
Square. Now imagine a line connecting the Great 
Dipper and Cassiopeia and another line at right 
angles to this one through the Pole Star. This line 
will touch two bright stars—Vega in the constellation 
Lyra (the Lyre), and Capella in Auriga (the Chariot), 
Beyond Capella you will find Orion, the great hunter, 
with his belt of three bright stars which point to 
Sirius, the Dog Star—the brightest star in the heavens. 
That wasn’t so bad, was it? And already nine 
constellations learned! You are getting ahead fast! 


HANKSGIVING is the time for doing just that. 
And while you are at it, don’t forget your Scout- 
master. 

Did you ever stop to think how many hours and 
how much he gives freely to you and your friends so 
that you may have happy Scouting days? 

He plans for you and with you and is ever ready 
with advice and help. He plays the game without 
any thought of a reward. Use Thanksgiving this 
year to show him that you appreciate what he is giv- 
ing. Why not get together with"your Patrol and send 
him a greeting signed by every one of you? Here is 
one case where the sentiment counts more thana 
valuable present. 


I LIKE secret messages. That may be the reason 
why signaling has always appealed to me—espe- 
cially the good old Morse, because you can use it in 
so Many ways, sending messages in the day by flags, 
heliograph, or smoke, and at night by flash-light, 
lantern or fire, and by day or night by whistle or bugle. 
And what letters you can write using the Morse 
code! Yet on paper you will find it even more excit- 
ing to use little peaks and big peaks instead of the 
ordinary dots and dashes. Get a piece of ruled paper 
for your letter. Starting on the line make your dots 
small peaks and your dashes big peaks up or down 
from the line. Between each letter make a short hori- 
zontal line and between words insert a vertical line. 


By making your peaks above and below the line 
you can vary your letters so that no person, without 
knowing the secret, would know what it is all about. 
Letters with two dots or dashes can then be written 
in four different ways and letters with three in eight. 
Look for example at R in the sketch with its dot-dash- 
dot. As to the letters with four dots or dashes they 
can be written in . . . oh, figure out for yourself, in 
how many ways you can write ’em. 


D°? YOU realize that by joining a Patrol you 
entered into one of the finest things in the 
world: a gang held together by a close and unselfish 
friendship? 

Have you caught the spirit of your Patrol? Do 
its honor and its traditions mean 
something real to you, or do you 
just take part in the Patrol 
meetings and hikes for the fun 
that you get out of them? 

Many Patrols come and go, 
but the only ones which live on 
are those in which the boys 
have chosen for their slogan, 
“All for one and one for all,” 
maybe not in so many words, 
but in spirit, at least. 

My own Patrol just celebrated 
its fourteerth birthday. It has 
had several Leaders during those 
years, but the flag which is carried along on all Patrol 
hikes is the same old flag which I helped to fasten on 
to a sturdy ash pole in 1918. 

We had a reunion a short while ago and one of 
the old-timers traveled 3,000 miles over land and 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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JOHNNY APPLESEED’S SUCCESSORS 


NCE upon a time, when dogs ate lime and 

peacocks chewed tobacco, there lived a 

King in France, just such a fellow you 

might find around a Night Club of to-day; 

a fellow the newspaper might call ‘‘man-about- 

town.” People were funny creatures, they believed 

that this old spendthrift had the Divine right, that is, 

aright given him by the Good Lord, to boss the French 

nation, to wear a crown, and have everybody obey 
him, even in America. 

This comical Louis XV called a fellow to him, named 

Celoron de Bienville, and loading de Bienville down 





with leaden plates sent him to the Ohio Country. The 
lead plates were not useful like pewter plates to hold 
food but, like gravestones, all of them had inscriptions 
upon them and in the ‘beans’ of Louis XV and de 
Bienville was lodged the belief that the planting of 
these big medicine plates would, by some sort of 
witchcraft, give a valid claim or deed to Louis for all 
that country, giving him a clear title for the land 
which he had never seen or purchased, deeded to 
Louis by deeds written on leaden plates by men who 
never owned the land; so Bienville planted them in 
out-of-the-way corners of the wilderness. 

If there was any valid claim to that land at all, it 
must necessarily have been the claim of the inhab- 
itants—the Indians—but shucks! Few people, in 
those days, thought of asking inhabitants of any land 
for permission to grab it; all they asked was, “Are 
we strong enough to take the land away from the 
people living there?”’ If we are, we will take it, if not, 
we will go home like a dog with his tail between his 
legs. Some people are still of that mind. 
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Bear d Commissioner 


The strangest part of all this ““dum-a-dum” is the 
fact that nobody thought that Bienville was crazy, 
nobody thought that he had bats in his belfry, nobody 
thought he was bughouse, nobody accused him of 
chasing pink giraffes. For aught we know to the con- 
trary, some of these lead plates are still buried in the 
soil of the Buckeye State awaiting Resurrection Day 





List of Illustrations:—1,A section of earth showing hole 
with the nut at the bottom of it. 2, Scout making the hole. 
3, The blossoms of the black walnut. 4, The bark. 5, Sec- 
tion of the wood {the dark part is next to the bark}. 6, Dog 
carrying a pack of walnuts. 7, A black walnut. 8, The 
nuts with green bull on them and a spray of leaves. 
9, A peel of hickory or any pliable wood. 10, The same 
ranch transformed into a sled 



























by future antiquarians. Despite Bienville’s industry 
in hiding the leaden engraved tablets, burying them 
as a dog buries bones, another race of people came 
along and grabbed all the land, but they did it with 
leaden bullets and not with leaden plates and not with- 
out many bloody battles with the native Indians. 


| peated years after Bienville’s comic-opera excursion 
another man appeared; a modernized St. John the 
Baptist, a voice in the wilderness. He also dug holes 
and planted things and some of the things he planted 
are growing and bearing fruit there to-day, for this 
man planted appleseeds and everybody thought him 
crazy! Why? Because he was doing his good turn and 
acting unselfishly. However, crazy or not, they all 
loved him and spoke of him affectionately as “Johnny 
Appleseed.” 

Now listen! WE are going to take the same chance 
that Johnny Appleseed took of being called crazy, and 
WE are going to take up our work we began during 
the World War. Some of the older Scouts can remem- 
ber that, because the Government was in need of black 
walnut for making propelling wheels for flying ma- 
chines, our great War President called upon the boys 
to send word to Washington, D. C., whenever and 
wherever they found good husky black walnut trees. 

Thereupon, your National Scout Commissioner 
promptly asked that the call be made in Boys’ Lire and 
in “Scouting,” but at the same time he asked that 
a dozen walnuts be planted for every tree located 
for the Government. That was the beginning 
of the wide-spread planting of black walnuts. I 
say black walnuts out of deference to our Yankee 
Scouts who have a funny notion that hickory nuts 
are walnuts, and while it is a good idea to plant 
hickory nuts, we “Johnny Walnuts” of this century 
are planting black walnuts. 

Every year since I made my first call for volunteer 
tree planters we have planted the walnuts from 
Roosevelt’s grave, sending them all over the land, and 
upon the suggestion first made in your great maga- 
zine, Boys’ Lirr, the people are now planting nuts 
from the home of Thomas Jefferson, Monticello, Va., 
and from beautiful Mount Vernon, the home of 
George Washington. 


























This, you know, is George Washington’s year, and 
out of respect to George, the founder of our land, I am 
again issuing a call to all within hearing of my voice, 
which means to all who read this message, to imitate 
Johnny Appleseed, and to plant black walnuts wher- 
ever they can find a place to plant them, and thus save 
from extinction one of our grandest and most noble 
trees; a tree whose massive trunk was used by pioneers 
for building their log cabins, split up and used for 
rail fences, rived into shingles, sawed up and made 
into beautiful furniture. A tree which furnished shade, 
food, dwellings, furniture, fences, gun stocks and 
propellers. 

Before the shell of the nut hardens, delightful 
pickles are made of young walnuts. One of the sweet- 
est memories of my boyhood is the walnut cakes* that 
the girls in Kentucky made.—O Boy!—I don’t know 
which was the sweetest—the girls or the cakes, but, 
dear me, I was a boy at that time and, if my reader 
is a boy, he knows which he would choose. 

The stain of the black walnut husk turns one’s skin 
arich brown, which gives me an idea. In ye olden 





*Walnut Cake—3 cups of flour; 3 cups of sugar; one cup of milk; 
4 cees 3 cups of walnut kernels; 2 cups of raisins and one teaspoonful 
of soda. 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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WHAT'S NEW IN THE NEWS 


At RIGHT is seventeen- 

Pi Bobby Olds, 

who defeated all the old- 

timers by scoring 99 out of 

100 in a preliminary cham- 

pionship to the Grand Shoot 
held at Vandalia, Ohio 


OHN W. 

FISCHER 
(right) twenty- 
year-old cham- 
pion, winner of 
the qualifying 
round of the 
Amateur Golf 
Championship, 
tying Bobby 
Jones’ low 

record, 142 


NE of the outstanding high-school 

graduates of the country. Eagle 

Scout Carson is the winner of a five- 
year scholarship here and abroad 


co 


keke 
Paes 


RANKIE PARKER, six- 
C: PHIL ELLSWORTH holds the Lipton Trophy, em- f teen-year-old tennis prodi; 


blematic of the Eastern Division Outboard Championships of Milwaukee, who holds the 

National Junior Title, and 

George Lott (left), second rank- 

ing player of the country, who 

Wy ORTH taking defeated him in the National 

a look at! At Championship to avenge Park- 

least these boys say J er’s earlier triumphs 
so as they use the 
microscopes in a 
booth at a Rochester, 
N. Y., exhibition 


At RIGHT, seventeen-year-old Gordon Light, of Lebanon, Pa., 
won the Lord Wakefield Trophy, when yo model of a trans- 
port plane set an outdoor record of nearly 8 minutes sustained flight 


__ 
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HIS section is for all readers of Boys’ 
LIFE, whether they are Scouts or not. 
Any reader who wants information may 
ask as many questions as he likes, only 
since this is a Scouting Section, the ques- 
tions should have some relation, directly 
or indirectly, to Scout activities and to the 
interest of Scouts. 

Be sure to give your name and address 
in your letter when you write me. They 
will not be published if you ask me not to. 

Here are a few of the questions that 
have come to me recently. 

—DAN BEARD. 


Marksmanship 


I would like to take the Marksmanship 
Merit Badge. Will you please explain re- 
quirement No. 3? Can anyone of age use 
firearms or supervise practice shooting, or must 
‘some Council appointed man supervise?— 
Scout GEorGE WHEELER. 

All practice for the Marksmanship Merit 
Badge must be conducted under a com- 
petent range officer whose appointment has 
been approved by your Local Council. 


Boy Scout Journalists 


Is there any branch of the National Council 
which charters Troop newspapers? If s0, 
where can I secure information? If not, 
what is the best means of suggesting such an 
organization? Are there any books concerning 
Troop newspapers to which I could refer?— 
Scout ApriAN Kann. 

The National Council charters Scout 
papers that meet certain standards. Write 
to the National Office for a pamphlet that will 
give you some suggestions for your paper. 
The Merit Badge pamphlet in Journalism 
will also help you. 


Minimum Requirements for Char- 

tered Boy Scout Publications 

Publication, covers included, must contain 
at least four pages. Each page must be at 
least 51% inches by 8 inches; set up in 6 to 
12 point type. If eight or more pages, back 
must be stitched or otherwise fastened. Must 
be set up in an effective and attractive 
manner and printed on paper suitable for 
newspaper cuts. 

Signaling 

1. Could you tell me where and at what price 
I could purchase a modern heliograph set? 

2. How far could one transmit a message 
with such a set?—Scout Winton TEEL. 

1. Make it yourself. Drive a couple of 
stakes, about four feet apart with their tops 
in line with the receiving station. A piece 
of broken mirror or a bright piece of tin 
back of the pegs may be used for flashing 
the signal. So direct flash as to touch tops 
of both pegs. 

2. Atmospheric conditions and size of re- 
flector, to a great extent, control distances. 
Under favorable conditions you should be 
able to send messages two or three miles, or 
even more. 

No Records 

What, if any, are the records for tying the 
nine Tenderfoot knots. I would like to know 
the records made in the United States and 
the world’s records, if any—Scout Irvine 
ELuiNewoopn. 

We do not encourage Scouts to compete 
for any kind of record. The Scout competes 
against his own record. By all means try 
to perfect yourself in all activities, but do 
not go out just to beat the other fellow. 
Scouts are not “mug hunters.” 


Umpire’s Sign Talk 

What gesture signs are used by baseball 
umpires?>—EpuraM Doss. 

Hugh Bradley says that a vigorous wave of 
the right hand means a strike. A toss of the 
left hand—one ball. Palms down, fingers 
spread, and moved parallel to ground—man 
mn An upward jerk of right arm—man is 
out. 

Dyeing Feathers 

T would like to know what preparation 
should be used to dye the tops of white turkey 
feathers black to be used in an Indian head- 
dress—Scout Cartes WANDEL. 

Buy at a five and ten cent store a cheap (10 
cent) atomizer, such as is used for perfume. 
Fill it with: Higgins’ black India ink (white 
label) and spray the tips of the feathers. Ink 
in all colors can be procured at any art store. 
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Looming in the Glooming 

Will you please let me know the definition 
and cause of “ ing’ requirement 3c 
of the Weather Merit Badge?—E. C. Timm. 

Sometimes the surface of the air is very 
cold, while that a short distance above is 
much warmer. In this case, light from an 
object up in the warmer air, but some dis- 
tance away, would follow a path curved 
downward to the observer. And as we see 
an object in the direction along which light 
from it enters the eye, one would, in the above 
case, “‘see” the object sometimes towering 
higher than usual. Owing to this effect, 
one can sometimes see objects looming 
above the horizon that would ordinarily be 
quite out of sight. This phenomenon is 
called “looming” or “ mirage.” 


How to Wear Merit Badges 

I would like to know the correct way to wear 
Merit Badges. Should they be worn as they 
are, or should the khaki material be cut off?— 
Scout CHARLES CLEAVER. 

Turn the edges of the khaki in and sew 
neatly to the sash. Don't cut it off. Wear 
them in rows of two, each Merit Badge 
touching the other. 


Troop Camp and Hikes 

1. Are there any rules or regulations of the 
National Council that a Scout Troop must 
comply with in order to take a trip to the 
mountains or beach in the summer? 

2. Does a Troop have to go to a Council camp 
in order to camp in the summer, or can they go 
to some other camp?—Scout CHARLES SAFRIT. 

1. A Scout Troop must get a permit from 
the National Camping Service before under- 
taking a trip to the mountains or any other 
place as a Scout Unit, and secure the approval 
of the Local Council. The application blank 
gives you all the information and must be 
filled out and sent to the Camping Service 
for permit. 

2. You don’t have to. Many Troops camp 
on their own. Have your plans authorized 
by the proper authorities, however. 


Merit Badge Requirements 

1. Explain requirement 2 under division 
5 in the requirements for Athletics Merit 
Badge where it reads as follows. “‘ Basketball 
goal shooting (30 seconds).” 

2. Pertaining to Stamp Collecting Merit 
Badge, “‘Name a number of stamps, either 

. S. or foreign, which are printed from 
rotary plates.” Where can I obtain single 
stamps of the following kinds: bisected, rotary 
press, registration and telegraph? 

3. Marksmanship Merit Badge—W hat per- 
sons are best for range officers and what steps 
should be taken to secure their appointment by 
the Local or National Council?—Scout Don 
BLINE. 

1. The ball must go in the basket five 
times out of eight throws. All eight throws 
to be made in thirty seconds. 

2. See the stamp advertisements in Boys’ 
Lire. Collect from friends and trade with 
other boys. 

3. Your Scoutmaster should take this up 
with the Scout Executive of your Local Coun- 
cil. Such an officer must meet the standards 
of character and citizenship of all Scout 
Leaders, as well as be qualified for marks- 
manship. 


Leather Moccasins 
What kind of leather should I use to make 
moccasins?—LonE Scout Lucio M. Lats. 
Any soft pliable leather will do. You can 
make a pair out of buckskin or split cowhide. 
Oiled leather is generally used by the trade. 


Signalers Take Notice 


1. In the First Class Signaling test it says 
to send and receive 30 letters per minute. Does 
this include intervals? 

2. Just who is allowed to pass Scouts in 
the first three ranks of Scouting, not including 
First Aid?—Scout JoHN SALVAGE. 

1. No! You have to send 30 letters and 
also indicate the necessary intervals. An 
interval is not a letter. 

2. The Scoutmaster or some one ap- 
pointed by him examines the boys on all 
tests for the Tenderfoot requirements. In 
the case of a Lone Scout, a Friend or Coun- 
selor may pass him. Your Local Court of 
Honor is responsible for seeing that all the 
standards are properly met. 
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The “Accident” Alibi 
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Are there unsuspected or unheeded dangers in your home? 


Brooms, pails, boxes, toys or 
other objects placed where some- 
one might trip over them? 


Unlighted stairways? 


Rickety steps, loose banisters or 


hand-rails? 
Unsecured rugs, slippery or high- 
ly polished floors? 


it4 
T was an accident” is a 
poor alibi for injuries 
which could have been 
prevented. 


Ask yourself what caused the 
latest injury to one of your own 
family or to a friend. Was it a 
true accident which could not 
have been prevented or was it 
the result of carelessness? Most 
accidents are of the preventable 
kind. 


Could any member of your 
family suffer a serious injury 
in your home because of 
hazards you have not re- 
moved? Could you walk 
safely in any part of the 
house, day or night, with- 
out fear of falling over some 
temporary or permanent ob- 
struction? 


Last year in the United 
States there were almost as 
many deaths from accidents 
in homes as there were from 
automobileaccidents. Many 
cripplings which happened 
in homes could have been 


averted. 
Scaldings from boiling liq- 
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Wabbly ladders? 


Leaky connections in gas heater, 
range, furnace or lighting fixture? 


Defective electric wiring or ap- 
pliances? 
Matches within reach of children? 


Unlabeled poisons? 





hot surfaces, could have been 
prevented by greater thoughtful- 
ness. Most of the injuries from 
sharp tools and instrumentscould 
have been prevented by careful- 
ness. Investigating gas or gaso- 
line leaks with a lighted match is 
a direct invitation to a disastrous 
explosion. 


There were about 17,000 fatal 
injuries in industry last year in 
the United States and 29,000 in 
homes. Well managed industries 
have learned how to reduce the 
number of accidents during 
working hours through reg- 
ular inspection and protec- 
tive measures. 

Why not inspect and pro- 
tect your own home? Look 
around now—carefully—to 
see what can be done to 
make your home safer. 


Send for and use the Met- 
ropolitan “‘“Home Inspection 
Chart”’ which lists many of 
the places where dangers 
may lurk in your home. 
Your copy of the Chart and 
also a booklet, “Accident 
Prevention in the Home” 
will be mailed free. Address 
Booklet Dept. 1132-B. 


METROPOLITAN LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The door is open! . 


prove that he can win 


LL they needed was a chance. All they asked was 
an opportunity to show the stuff they were made of. 
Then they got busy and made the world pay attention! 


Maybe you feel the same way about it. Maybe you, too, 
are ambitious—eager—willing to work hard for recognition 
that will mean real success in life. 


Well, the door isn’t closed. OPPORTUNITY herself is 
holding it wide open! 

Never before has the world so keenly felt the need of 
skilled craftsmen—men who can use their hands as well as 
their heads—who can design and build and superintend 
others in building the fine things modern civilization 
demands. 


Five hundred years ago it was easier to find such men 


than it is today! Why? Because then the Guilds flourished. 
Through them, boys and young men were trained to pro- 
ficiency in manual arts. 


Now the very spirit of those great societies has been re- 
vived in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, which every 
boy in the United States and Canada may join. 


Organized only two years ago, this modern Guild has 
already started thousands of boys on their way toward 
real achievement. 


To foster the competitive spirit which means so much in 
work or play, the Guild sponsors annual competitions, 
and has distributed more than 2,000 awards for outstand- 
ing merit in craftsmanship. The third competition, now 
in progress, is described on the opposite page. 


These boys 


have 


RAYMOND SMITH FRED FRIEDRICH 
Lawton, Okla. Rochester, N. Y. 


earned 4-year 


DONALD C. BURNHAM 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


HOWARD JENNINGS 
Denver, ‘Colo. 


University 


Scholarships 


FRANZ IBISCH 
Columbus, Wis. 


ok 


GORDON L. DRUMMOND 
Washington, D. C. 


H E R 
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RAYMOND DOERR 
Battle Creek, Mich 


D Y 


November 


ALBERT FISCHER 
Waukegan, Ill. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 

























|... who will enter and 
.|success in life? 


d. NOW SIX UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 





O- 
Each Valued at #5,000! 
As further incentive to the boy craftsmen of the United and two Junior. Two scholarships will go to Canadian 
e: States and Canada, the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild boys, one Senior and one Junior. You can see for yourself 
; announces the addition of two more University Scholar- how this increases your opportunity to earn one of 
ry ships valued at 5,000 each, raising the total numberof _ these awards, since now boys of the United States exclu- 
annual Guild scholarships to six. Four of these scholar- _ sively will compete for four scholarships, while boys in 
ships will go to boys of the United States, two Senior Canada are assured of two scholarships for themselves. 
aS 
‘d 


A brilliant future for you may lie in this opportunity to demonstrate 
n | your manual skill, your ambition, and your willingness to work 


d- Awards valued at more than $85,000 will be divided among boys who desire and ability to excel and his willingness to stick to the job until 
take part in the third annual competition of the Fisher Body Crafts- it is finished. 
man’s Guild. All boys between the ages of 12 and 19 years may enter, and 


there are no dues or fees of any kind to pay. The judges in this contest, as in preceding ones, are outstanding educators 


Vj f 7 4 Seni , : and men who stand high in the knowledge of craftsnianship. At their 
inners of Junior and Senior awards in each state and each Canadian head as Honorary President of the Guild is Daniel Carter Beard, National 


























WEES ass i in all) ni megane and guests at a ie Convention Boy Scout Commissioner. Honorary President of the Canadian Section 
to be held in Chicago at the time of the “Century of Progress” Exposition. is John A. Stiles, Dominion Commissioner for Scouting. 
Here will be presented the six university scholarships, valued at $5,000 ? . a att 
each, which constitute the major awards for outstanding craftsmanship. Join the Guild and enter the competition. Meet other ambitious boys— 
Any ambitious boy with two hands, and a head on his shoulders, can do ee i Sry ANE e-at e St Seee S Aeee gene 
? > . . 7 1 
the work assigned for this competition. Just how well he does it—how Sees eee 
high he stands when the awards are made—will depend entirely on his Don’t waste a minute. Get going NOW! 
It’s easy to become a Guild member. Just go to 
any dealer in General Motors cars (Cadillac-La | Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Enrollment Coupon 
Salle, Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Chevrolet) and ee ae ee nee wee 
; : 2 Manual Training 
say you want to join. He will do the rest. Your Boy’s Name Teacher wn 
Manual Training Teacher also can take your ap- Enrolled Before 0 Yes (0 No Principal 
plication—or the local Boy Scout Leader. Or you Born day of _ Grade <7 a 
Month 
. ‘ : Parent 
can simply fill out the coupon at the right and mail Apion Sasa ae , ae 
it to Guild ‘ i 
0 Guild headquarters. Shortly after enrolling City re pt ee 
you will receive your membership card, an official Name of 
Guild ; : Your School City. 
uild button, and complete information about Mail this coupon at once to the Guild Headquarters, General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan B 





the Guild craftsmanship competition for 1933. 


CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
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Western Ammunition 
Makes Every Shot Count 


The use of Western Shells and Cartridges 
exclusively by the Norcross-Bartlett Expedi- 
tion was typical of hunting and exploring 
expeditions conducted every year in every 
corner of the world. 
Often their success or failure may depend 
upon one single shot. Western ammunition 
can be depended upon to make that one shot 
count. ; 
For your .22 rifle no cartridge makes the 
shots count like Super-X long range .22's. 
They have put a new thrill into small bore 
rifle shooting. Power and snap that never 
existed before. 50% more power! 26% 
higher speed !— made possible by Western's 
exclusive Double Action powder. They're 
strong running mates for Western Lubaloy 
big game cartridges, famed for unfailing ac- 
curacy and reliability. 
Ask your dealer for the cartridges with the 
golden Lubaloy bullet in a nickel plated case. 
Write us for free descriptive leaflets describ- 
ing Super-X long range .22's. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1154 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. s San Francisco, Cal. 


CH, Winchester Model 60 is an 
WIN IES. 7 ER ome value =e toa 

ODE shot, boltaction .22 rifle. Only 
M L 60 $6.40, tax included. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Captain of the Eleven 


could not stay the onslaught. He whipped 
the line into a frenzied attack using Captain 
Russ Willard mercilessly as a battering ram. 
With a bare fifty seconds remaining of the 
first half, Commander Bo Hardy, looking 
with apparent contempt on so lowly an officer 
as the team captain, martialed his bruised and 
weary forces on Parnell’s three-yard line. 

‘Give Russ the ball! He'll take it over!” 
shrieked pop-eyed Garrett fans, who had 
seen Garrett's captain do a herculean job in 
gaining most of the yardage on his eleven’s 
great advance. 

But Bo Hardy, disdaining the entreaties of 
the populace, crossed up a tottering and be- 
wildered Parnell, entrenched on the goal 
line. by taking the ball himself and going over 
for the touchdown on a wide end run as 
Captain Russ faked a plunge at center. 

“Yea!” roared Garrett. 

“Great stuff all right!”’ shouted a rooter. 
“But imagine Bo taking the glory of that 
advance away from Russ after his doing all 
the heavy work!” 

“That's football!” retorted another. “Russ 
was about all in. Bo was playing for the 
touchdown—he wasn’t thinking of the 
glory!” 

A murmur of disappointment went through 
the stands as Captain Russ Willard missed 
the try for extra point. His drop-kick failed 
to rise, being partially blocked by a desperate 
Parnell. The gun banged for the half as the 
play was in motion. Score: Garrett, 6; 
Parnell, 0. 

“Good boy, Bo!” gasped Russ, as the two 
headed for the club house surrounded by 
fellow players. “Sorry I let you down on 
that extra point.” 

“Couldn't be helped,” was Bo’s comment. 
“You think I handled things all right?” 

“Handled?” repeated Russ, quizzically. 
“Say—you just about man-handled me. I 
believe I kicked to you once about not being 
called on enough. You can disregard that 
protest from now on!” 

A flash of grim amusement crossed Bo’s 
face. He seemed only interested in Russ’s 
reactions to his playing. Words of praise 
hurled at him by other team-mates met with 
only stony silence. In the locker room for 
the rest period, Bo plainly indicated that he 
wished to be off by himself. 

“Funny duck,” mused Jim, who knew 
more of Bo’s nature than most. “He 
imagines that his brilliant playing is rubbing 
it into the fellows for their not making him 
captain. And because he solicited their 
votes before, he’s being extra careful not to 
solicit their compliments now!” 

Coach Stewart, elated at the great fight 
his men were putting up, said that he could 
ask no more than the same performance in 
the half to come. To which, a considerably 
battered Trot Kimball, replied: “Brother, I 
think that’s plenty!” 


Wit Garrett having drawn first blood, 
Parnell came back with sharpened 
sabers and took the kick-off, resolved to 
slash her way through for a tying touch- 
down. Knifing end runs and stabs at the 
line enabled Parnell to cut deep into Garrett 
territory. Each time, however, Captain 
Russ Willard and Quarterback Bo Hardy, 
standing almost shoulder to shoulder, called 
upon their cohorts in the line to hold, and 
the ball was taken on downs, once inside 
Garrett’s five-yard line. Then it was that 
Russ Willard’s toe rocketed the pigskin out 
of dangerous territory, far down the field, 
punts which averaged fifty yards. This was 
a high school game which rivaled a college 
contest. 

Desperately, Parnell took to the air as 
the last quarter started. And just as des- 
perately did Garrett spread out to cover the 
passing attack. Thrown almost strictly on 
the defensive by Parnell’s ferocious attempt 
to score, Garrett was occupying a réle which 
Staunton had played so effectively against 
her. To hold a lead of six slender points was 
indeed precarious. But Parnell carried the 
greater burden as the minutes waned and 
Garrett’s burden became correspondingly 
less. 

With only four minutes to play Parnell 
completed a long pass that brought every- 
one to his feet. Only Bo Hardy had a 
chance of stopping the twisting right end. 

“Get him, Bo!” yelled Russ, too far re- 
moved to be of any aid. 

The receiver of the pass had what looked 
to be a clear field to a touchdown, but Bo, 
giving frenzied chase, brought him down 


(Continued from page 15) 


from behind on Garrett’s three-yard line. 
A first down for Parnell—three yards to go 
in four downs—and a fraction over two 
minutes to play. 

“You can write your uncle about that, 
too!” cried Captain Russ Willard, giving 
Bo credit. ‘That tackle was a game-saver!” 

“T don’t know,” answered Bo, worriedly. 
“We've still got to hold ’em.” 

“Watch us!” volunteered left guard Trot 
Kimball. “After what you just did? They'll 
lose ground in four downs.” 

Lining up speedily, playing now against 
time, the Parnell quarterback tried a drive 
through tackle. It gained a yard. He sent 
the next play straight at a tiring Trot 
Kimball who grabbed an armful of legs and 
hung on. The legs crumpled and bodies fell 
on Garrett’s fighting left guard, but when all 
were untangled, Parnell had not gained six 
inches. A quick pass was tried and batted 
down. Finally, massing for one last attack, 
Parnell again tried to crack Garrett's line and 
pushed it back to the goal where the ball 
went over, resting directly on the chalk- 
mark. 

Half a minute to play—with Garrett sup- 
porters cheering wildly at their team’s heroic 
stand in the shadow of the goal posts, staving 
off possible defeat by denying Parnell a 
touchdown. 











LET’ER RIP 


Passenger: What do you do when you 
jump? 

Pilot: You pull the rip-cord. 

Passenger: What if you forget the para- 
chute? 

Pilot: Well, son, you'll never have a 
chance to forget again. 








“ E’VE whitewashed “em!” sang a 
spectator. “Talk about big games! 
This is the biggest one I ever saw!” 

Captain Russ Willard, now grinning 
broadly, retreated back of the goal line and 
held out his hands for the ball. 

“Tl punt the old pigskin out of sight!” 
he promised. 

“The game will be over before it comes 
down!” rejoined a relieved Bo Hardy. 
Then, as the teams lined up, he called the 
signals: “‘Punt formation!” 

Back shot the ball from center—a pass 
none too accurate—a trifle low and to the 
side. Captain Russ reached out to grab it 
with Parnell men breaking through, be- 
seeched by a thousand throats to “Block 
that kick!” Battered as he had been by his 
first half work at smashing the line, and his 
second half work at backing up his own line 
on defensive, Russ may not have been his 
usual dependable self. At any rate, in that 
most important of moments, he juggled the 
pigskin, and while trying to settle it in his 
hands and to dodge hurling forms so that he 
could still get his kick away, Russ was hit 
by a seeming avalanche, the ball bounding 
from his grasp. 

Bo Hardy, acting as interference for his 
captain, dived after the free ball, but the 
swarming Parnell men brushed him aside 
and piled in a heap over the spot where the 
pigskin had disappeared. 

An agonizing moment of suspense followed 
with the gun banging to technically end the 
game. 

**Parnell’s ball!” ruled the referee, raising 
his arm. “Touchdown!” 

The official scorer slid a number “6” in the 
scoreboard opposite the name of Parnell 
High, a number which matched the number 
in the Garrett slot. 

“Yea!” resounded Parnell rooters. “Get 
that extra point now, boys, and we'll go 
home!” 

“The best thing we can hope for now is a 
tie,” mourned a Garrett fan, disconsolately. 
“One little play and Russ undid all the good 
work he'd done the whole game.” 

, “I wouldn’t say that,’ defended a kinder 
an. 

With time allowed for Parnell’s try for 
point after touchdown, the two elevens lined 
up in front of the goal posts. 

“Don’t let ’em score!’’ Quarterback Bo 
Hardy raged, running along behind his lines- 
men and punching them into the line, ragging 
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them to get through and block a kick or a 


“Try to stop us!” taunted an elated 
Parnell. 

Garrett hearts sank as the kick was good 
—the ball skimming cleanly over the uprights 
to give Parnell “7” against Garrett’s “6.” 

Then it was that the field became a bedlam 
of sound with Parnell fans swarming down 
to gather team members up on their shoulders 
and begin a delirious victory march. But 
for Garrett the occasion was extremely sad. 
Her supporters sat all but unbelievingly jn 
the stands, scarce able to realize that a most 
glorious triumph had been snatched away in 
the very last seconds of play—and through 
the ignominy of a fumble by Garrett’s own 
captain! 

“Tl never live this down!” choked Russ 
as, with tears streaking his face, he headed 
for the dressing room, followed by dejected 
team-mates who had fought so valiantly to 
hold the narrow lead. Big game number one 
was past history—and what history it might 
have been but for the one misplay! 

“Too bad, Russ,” said Coach Stewart, who 
met him at the door. “It was a great game 
to win orlose. Don’t mind that fumble too 
much. I’m not holding it against you.” 

“Thanks, Coach,” Russ managed. “You 
may not be holding it against me—but J am.” 

Passing on into the locker room where he 
tore off his clothes to get under the shower, 
Russ was suddenly accosted by an irate Bo 
Hardy who had been prevented by the 
crowd from catching up to him as he left 
the field. 

“You big bonehead, you!” were Bo’s first 
words. “When you found you couldn't kick 
the ball, why didn’t you fall on it and let 
Parnell score a touchback against us? That 
would only have counted two points and 
we'd have won—six to two!” 

Garrett’s captain stared, open-mouthed, 
for a moment. Then, his chagrin, if any- 
thing, deepened. 

“*I—I never thought of it,” he confessed. 
“All I could think of was kicking that 
Fee and when I juggled that poor 

“Poor pass!” caught up Garrett’s quarter- 
back, feelingly. “So you're going to try to 
palm the blame for your fumble off on 
our center, are you?” 

“No!” retorted Russ, face turning crim- 
son. “TI just meant——” 

“A swell captain, you are!” razzed Bo. 
“Something for me to write my uncle about, 
eh? There was no excuse for you missing 
that ball! If you'd just kicked our point 
after touchdown we'd at least have had a 
tie—but you had to spoil my good play by 
handing Parnell the game on a platter!” 

“See here, Bo!” broke in Jim Morrison. 
“Listen, Buddy—cool off, will you? You 
don’t suppose Russ lost the game on purpose, 
do you? We all wanted to win this.” 

“We should have won it!” raged Bo, his 
feelings getting the better of him. “I've 
said all along Russ wasn’t so hot. This is the 
guy you fellows elected captain. I hope 
you're satisfied!” 

“You bet we're satisfied!” came an an- 
swering chorus. 

Garrett’s quarterback glared at those 
about him who, in this moment of bitter 
defeat, were pledging allegiance to the man 
who had cost them victory.. And, as he 
glared, smitten by a sudden remorse that he 
had lost control of himself, he heard Captain 
Russ Willard’s voice addressing him. ‘‘ There’s 
one thing you can write your uncle,” the 
voice was saying, cuttingly. ‘Tell him for 
me that you're a darn poor loser!” 

Bo Hardy, biting his quivering lips, turned 
his back on fellow team members and fum- 
bled with the combination on his locker. 

“Oh, well—some team’s always got to 
lose,” he heard his former buddy, Jim Mor- 
rison philosophizing. ‘Parnell may have 
beaten us out by an eyewinker—but the 
other big game’s not going to get away from 
us. Heaven help poor Ludlow! What do 
you say, guys?” 

“Poor Ludlow! is right,” echoed the squad, 
which was indication enough to a thoroughly 
humiliated Bo Hardy that “heads might be 
bloody but unbowed.” 

And, while feeling quite alone and apart 
from the spirit manifested, Bo Hardy be 
came conscious of a great resolve welling up 
within him. 

“T’ve been a poor sport,” he told himself. 
“T’ ve got to square myself somehow!” 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for December.) 
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The Amusing Pantograph 
By Chief Jim Red Eagle 


AVE you ever tried experimenting with 
a pantograph? It is a simple little 
device, not at all hard to make, yet one can 
derive endless amusement from it. At a 
Scout Camp the author attended last sum- 
mer the boys got a lot of kick out of making 
and using one of these amusing little devices. 
Make a base for the pantograph of smooth, 
soft wood. It should be about eighteen by 
twenty-four inches and at least three-quarters 
of an inch thick. A regular artists’ drawing- 
board of the proper size will serve splendidly 
for your purpose. 
Next fashion a turntable from a piece of 
soft wood one-half inch thick. With a com- 
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Cut a tracer arm, twelve inches or so long, 
one inch wide, and at least one-fourth inch 
thick, from tough, rather hard wood. Round 
the ends of this member nicely. 

Cut out a second piece, a bit shorter, to 
serve as a pivot arm. Drill a little hole 
through each end of this member. 

Through the center of the tracer arm drill 
a tiny hole, and at one end of it drill a second 
hole, this time just large enough to allow a 
lead pencil to be pushed tightly in it. Drive 
a little brad through the other end of the 
tracer arm, so that the point of it protrudes 
from the under side of the wood about one- 
fourth of an inch. Slightly blunt the point 
of the brad with a fine file. 

Slip a tiny bolt through the hole at one end 
of the pivot arm; place a couple of small 
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pass, draw a perfect circle ten inches in 
diameter on the board. Divide the circle 
evenly into eight equal parts. At the juncture 
of each division of the circle with its neighbor 
drill a one-fourth-inch hole. Now carefully 
saw out the circle, leaving eight semi-circular 
notches on the circumference of the disk, as 
in the sketch. 

Mount the turntable on one-half of the 
base with a flat-head screw, perfectly cen- 
tered and countersunk flush. The table is 
then moved around so that one of its notches 
is near the edge of the base. By fitting the 
drill in this notch, a one-fourth-inch hole, 
matching it nicely, is drilled in the base. A 
little peg fitted in this hole holds the turn- 
table firmly at any of the eight notches. 

At the center of the front edge of the base- 
board mark a ten-inch are. Along this line, 
evenly spaced, drill five small holes, into 
which to fit a little bolt, on which the pivot 
arm will swing. Enlarge the lower end of 
each of these holes a bit, into which to fit a 
little washer, and in addition so that the head 
of the bolt will be slightly below the surface 
of the wood. 


washers on the bolt, then slip the bolt 
through the little hole at the center of the 
tracer arm, being sure the side from which 
the point of the brad protrudes is down. 
Place another little washer on the bolt, then 
screw the nut down snugly. 

Slip a slender bolt up through one of the 
holes you have drilled at the edge of the 
baseboard. On this bolt put enough little 
washers to raise the pivot arm so that the 
tracer arm attached to it will be nearly one- 
half inch above the turntable. Slip the bolt 
through the hole in the other end of the pivot 
arm, drop on a washer, then screw down the 
nut. Fit a stub of pencil, point downward, 
in the hole in the tracer arm. 

Thumbtack a profile or silhouette pic- 
ture smoothly to the turntable and fasten a 
blank sheet of paper to the other end of the 
base. 



























Trace the picture on the turntable by 
means of the little brad at the end of the 
tracer arm. This causes the pencil attached 
to the opposite end of the tracer arm to 
produce a comical picture on the blank sheet 


of paper. 
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ur. CANVAS SHOES 


has a Supreme Meaning 


when it is 


Firestone 


NALUE 


From coaches and players of basketball all over 
the country comes the same story—'‘the best 
basketball shoe we ever played in.” And this 
same skill, the same high grade materials used 
in making basketball shoes, you will find in 
all canvas play shoes. 
Look for these features: 


The New 
SANISOLE 


A sole that is positively a tonic for feet. No 
more unpleasant odor, with this exclusive 
Firestone sole now in all moderately priced 


play shoes. 
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removed, tiredness gone, feet h 
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This is another Firestone feature. yer 


firmly in place to offset “spreading.” 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
Firestone line of greater value in 
canvas shoes. The shoe shown 
here is the Firestone Tiretred. 
Ask also to see the Firestone 
Thorogrip, the wonderful 
basketball shoe with its pivot 
















It teaches you 
the value of money 
.. doesn’t it? 


There it is—the first real money you ever 
earned. You never realized before, how 
much hard work it takes to make a dollar, 
did you? And one thing is certain: you 
aren’t going to spend it as easily as you did 
the money Dad used to give you! 


Now that you are doing your own buy- 
ing, give a thought to Colgate’s. 


Colgate’s keeps your teeth clean, white, 
well-groomed. And that is important. For 
every time you open your mouth, your teeth 
speak either for or against you! 


Colgate’s has a cool, pleasant taste. 


Colgate’s has been used by more people, 
and recommended by more dentists, than 
any other toothpaste ever made. 


And yet, Colgate’s costs only a quarter. 


Buy Colgate’s, and put that extra quarter 
in the bank. No, don’t. Buy your mother 
a flower ora bag of candy with it. And bank 
the next quarter that Colgate’s saves you, 

The seal signifies that the com- 
position of the product has been 
submitted to the Council and 


that the claims have been found 
acceptable to the Council, 


*COLGATE’S, Dept. 116, P. O. Box 375. 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City. 
Please send me a free tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, with booklet,“*How to Keep Teeth 
and Mouth Healthy.”’ 








tackles came through, the quarter and a 
half-back went out to the end. And the blond 
voleano around whom I had built my whole 
team was caught in a squeeze with all his 
interferers put out, a State tackle racing to 
take him from behind, and two men coming 
forward to drop him from the front. And 
when these State boys dropped a man he 
stayed dropped. 

Now, there’s only one thing, in a case like 
that, for a runner to do. Pull in his head, and 
lift his knees high, and pound ahead for the 
last possible foot of ground. Punishment? 
Sure. Did anybody ever suggest that foot- 
ball was a nursery game? Somebody’s shoul- 
ders will catapult into his legs, and he'll go 
down as though he was shot, and be jarred 
and wrenched from his heels right up to his 
skull. But if he’s the man he ought to be he'll 
pound right into the play and think only of 
gaining that last desperate foot of ground. 


FoR half a dozen strides Wally came on like 

acharging bull. Then, abruptly, there was 
a wavering, an uncertainty, ashying away. He 
tried to dodge to theside. That was madness. 
They closed in on him. His left arm made a 
feeble attempt to straight-arm the full. An- 
other attempt to dodge slowed him up some 
more. He was almost at a standstill, cowed and 
shrinking, when thetacklegothimfrom behind. 

A shocked, appalled silence settled over 
the Mt. Merry stands. Even State forgot to 
cheer the failure of the play. Those pinched 
nostrils, that dew of sweat, those shadowed 
eyes— I sawitall, then. Fear. The yellow 
streak. And I had called it imagination. 

“Chris!” I waved Ryder into the game. 

Wally came out, a stony, silent thing 
walking with its head up and its eyes straight 
ahead. He caught up his blanket and sat in 
the seat Ryder had vacated. Nobody spoke 
to him. 

We led at the half, 6 to 0. Still stony, still 
voiceless, Wally went in with the tired, sore, 
sweating, bedraggled team. Players spoke 
in unnaturally high voices and kept their 
eyes turned away from him. Butch, his face 
black and bitter, came barging down the 
room, picking up equipment and straighten- 
ing things out. A practice jersey of Wally’s 
lay on a bench in front of his locker. Butch 
picked it up. 

“*Who owns this?” he demanded. 

“IT do.” Wally’s voice was as toneless as 
the voice of a dead man. 

“Put it where it belongs,” Butch snarled, 
and hurled it in Wally’s direction. 

It was raw—but it was Butch when a 
Mt. Merry man fell down. I could have 
interfered, but what was the use? A football 
player is not supposed to need a nurse. The 
man to resent it was Wally Ladd. 

For one thin second I thought Wally 
might. Something blazed in the shadowed 
eyes. Then the nostrils grew pinched; there 
was that same uncertainty and shying away. 
Without a word he picked up the jersey and 
carried it to his locker. 

Lord! And I had built my whole team 
around him. 

We went out for the second half and he 
walked with the substitutes, still the man of 
stone moving in a dazed silence. Pop Oller’s 
boys had fought themselves out in the first 
half, and had nothing left for the second. It 
became a Mt. Merry holiday. The final 
whistle blew, and a granite figure stood up 
with the substitutes and went with them 
toward the gym. I met Bushy just inside the 
building. 

“I wanted to tell you,” the captain said 
simply, “but I wasn’t quite sure.” A good 
boy, Bushy. No slapping a man down on 
mere suspicion. 

The locker-room had the feel that comes 
to a locker-room only after victory. There 
was uproar, and confusion, and horseplay, 
and Tallman singing “Casey Jones” through 
his nose, and Wally far, far out of the picture. 
He went under a shower, and Butch kicked 
over the bench on which his equipment was 
strewn. 

“Wally!” There was an instant and pro- 
found hush. Maybe my voice had a bite. 
Anyway, I hate to see a man take it on the 
chin like a trained seal. 

Wally looked at me across the room, but 
said nothing. 

**When you have time,” I said, and went 
to my office off the gym. 


PRESENTLY he came in. The granite was 
out of him; he was haggard. And all at 
once, for no reason at all, I found myself 














softening. 


Yellow! 


“What was the matter with you today, 
Wally?” I waited for the stall. The cold-feet 
boys are always hot with alibis. 

“*What's always been the matter with me,” 
Wally said bitterly. “Fear. Yellow streak. 
No guts.” 

I hadn’t expected that. His face had gone 
white again; his eyes were fixed on a spot 
above my head. And for some reason I 
wanted to put a hand on his shoulder and 
tell him to snap out of it. 

“What are you afraid of, Wally?” 

“Of being hurt. I’ve had it ever since I 
turned out for high school football.” The 
words began to pour out of him in a rush as 
though a dam had broken. “The first week 
I was with the squad one of the boys was 
kicked in the face. I helped to carry him off 
the field. It—it got me. Every time I go in 
there I’m expecting it, waiting for it—waiting 
to be hurt, to be knocked cold, to be carried 
off—” His voice stopped abruptly, and he 
stood there in silence staring at that spot 
above my head. 

So I had been right at the start. It was 
imagination, but imagination working in 
reverse. Imagination gone haywire. Imagi- 
nation that filled each play with the goblins 
of a sickening, shriveling terror. 

“Why keep on with football?” I asked, 
trying to say the words gently. 

“T’ve got to beat it,” he said in a whisper. 

And then I was out of the chair with my 
hand on his shoulder. “‘Why, man, there’s 
nothing to beat but a shadow. Suppose——” 

“T know.” His voice was brittle and thin. 
“Suppose I get my nose bashed or a few 
teeth loosened? It happens on every football 
field. It won't kill me. Next morning I'll eat 
my breakfast and be as good as ever. Don’t 
I tell it to myself a dozen times a day? 
But”—his eyes left that staring spot—“‘it’s 
still there,” he finished helplessly. 

“You smack the scrub.” [ couldn’t under- 
stand that. 

‘I’ve never been afraid of the scrub.” 

There it was—imagination building up a 
mental hazard. A scrimmage against the 
scrub might lay a man low as neatly as a 
scrimmage against State. And yet, because 
the scrub was always nothing but the scrub, 
he did not fear it. Suddenly I remember the 
day he had played with the scrub against the 
first team and had wilted. Mental hazard 
again. A cock-eyed slant! 

“Am I still with the squad?” He asked 
it with an effort. 

Butch appeared in the doorway leading 
from the gym. “Listen, Coach. Want me to 
clean out 42?” No. 42 was Wally’s locker. 

“Tl tell you when I want you to clean 
out a locker,” I said curtly. 

Butch gave Wally a slow, hostile stare. 
Tallman had let up on “Casey Jones.” There 
was a second door in the office leading 
directly to the street. 

“Can I go out that way?” Wally asked. 

Anxious to duck Butch and the crowd. 
Poor kid! And yet, with his aand on the 
knob, he paused. 

“That's running away from it,” he said, 
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(Continued from page 7) 


and turned and went out to the locker-room, 

Well, that showed me one thing. Whateye, 
else Wally Ladd was, he wasn’t all yellow 
Not deep yellow, anyway. He had guts. By 
staying with the squad, after doing a pang 
in the State game, was going to be tough, © 

It was tough. If there was anything | 
could have done. . . . But I was tied. | 
couldn’t put him back in the first team, anj 
the scrub was out. He'd have wilted there 
too. Day by day Butch rode him, and rej 
spots burned in his cheeks. Day by day 
he came to the field and did nothing hy 
stand idly along the sidelines. His mout} 
grew thinner, and straighter, and stiffer, | 
wondered how long he’d stick it out. And 
then came the day when Butch tied the yel. 
low ribbon to his locker. ; 

That was the day a New Jersey kennel, 
probably looking for a little publicity, sent 
me a Boston terrier pup. 

I think Bushy meant to yank that yelloy 
ribbon from the door. A square-shooter, 
Bushy. But before he could do it, Wally 
came into the locker-room. I had seen his 
face go white before; this time it went gray, 
There wasn’t a sound but the drip from one 
of the showers. And then a door swung open 
and an expressman came in with the pup in 
a crate. 

The interruption was a godsend. Bushy 
cried, “‘Look who's here,” and ripped open 
the crate. The dog leaped out, and barked, 
and ran around smelling us one by one. And 
finally it came to Wally, and sat at his feet, 
and rubbed against his leg. 

“Listen,” said Butch; “that pup’s no good 
He’s a mutt. See?” 

Wally leaned down and scratched behind 
the pup’s ear. I noticed that the yellow 
ribbon was gone from the locker door. Some. 
body had pulled it off—Bushy or Tallman. 
The team went out for practice and the two 
were left behind—the man who all Mt. 
Merry called yellow, and the pup that had 
been called a mutt. 


AFTER that we saw less of Wally on the 

field. He would come to the gym and 
the pup—named Hash—would yelp a wel- 
come and bite at his shoes. Sometime during 
the practice he’d appear on the sideline, 
and we'd know he had finished his daily 
romp with the dog. Butch, who had formed 
the habit of knocking over a bench that held 
any of Wally’s things, did it once too often, 
and Hash left teeth marks in his shins. After 
that Butch hated the dog, too. 

However, there was no time for smal 
affairs like that. The team had gone sou, 
due largely to the fact that you can’t play 
an eleven-man game with ten men. Chris 
Ryder was a lost sheep at backing up the line 
I tried Dave at short, but Dave was too 
brittle and was groggy after every hard 
tackle. We got a fluke tie with Quaker Val 
ley, and lost to Midburn and Storm King. 

And here on the sideline stood a blond 
left-half who should have made the team 
invincible. It was a bitter dose to watch the 
team walloped because a born football man 
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“Well, now we're both out of a job” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


was handcuffed by a shadow, an imaginary 
fear, a mental vapor. I began to long for 
somebody to beat him up. A stiff poke in 
the jaw might make him see how little 
physical punishment amounts to. If I could 
hire a couple of strong-arm men .. . 

Well, that was out. It wasn’t done in the 
best coaching circles. We came to an after- 
noon when the practice was fishy, with Chris 
Ryder back at left-half trying to learn 
defensive play. In the end we plodded to the 
locker-room full of poisonous grouches. 
Butch had Ryder on the spot and was throw- 
ing tough words. Bushy dropped a football 
on the floor and Hash went after it with 
teeth and claws. 

Butch let up on Ryder and snatched for 
the ball. “‘Let go, you mutt.” 

But Hash got his teeth in the lacing and 
scampered down the room. Butch chased 
after him, and twice the terrier got away. 
The gang began to laugh and to whoop. A 
dog’s teeth are not exactly good medicine for 
a football. However, you can buy footballs 
but you can’t buy a tonic laugh for a down- 
hearted team. 

The laughter got under Butch’s skin. He 
threw a shoe, and crowded Hash into a cor- 
ner. The dog dropped the ball and growled. 
Tallman said, “‘Don’t let him clout the pup, 
Coach.” But a voice beat me to it. 

“Don't hit that dog.” It was Wally, 
talking like cold steel. He whistled, and 
Hash ran to him, and he led the terrier down 
toward the lockers. 

The thing had knocked Butch speechless. 
Bluffed? Bluffed by a man too yellow to play 
football? He let out a roar. 

“Hey, you!” 

“Lay off,” said Tallman. Butch saw 
Tallman’s face, and Bushy’s face, and some 
of the other faces. He began to mutter and 
to mumble. 

I went into my office, and closed the door, 
and locked it. Bushy came along and 
knocked on the panels, and finally went 
away. You may walk up and down a man’s 
spine, and rub his nose in the dirt, and 
make him swallow stuff that chokes him, 
but some place there’s something he'll 
fight for. I kept turning it in my mind. 
Maybe—— 

Next day Wally got his usual welcome of 
barks, and pretended growls, and needle 
teeth worrying his shoes. The boy sat on a 
bench, and the Boston was up beside him 
wagging a corkscrew tail. 

“That dog seems to have adopted you.” 
My voice carried through the whole room. 
“Want him?” 

“You'll _ sell 
eagerly. 

“I'm giving him to you,” I said; “he’s 
yours.” Wally’s hand dropped to the dog’s 
head. Butch’s eyes were popping out. Bushy 
gave me a hard look, but said nothing until 
we were outdoors. 

“What's the idea?” he demanded hotly. 
Presents to the one man who's thrown 
Where was Tallman? He 


him?” Wally demanded 


“ 


down the team? 
likes the dog.” 

“You fish, Bushy, don’t you?” I asked 
mildly. 

“What's that got to do with it?” 

“Bait,” I said. Bushy’s eyes told me he 
thought I was dizzy. 

I began to think so myself. Nothing hap- 
pened. Some of Wally’s uniform mysteriously 
found its way under a running shower, and 
I saw hot eyes that told of a spirit tortured, 
and pinched nostrils that told of a spirit 
chained. But Hash romped, and slept, and 
explored the gym undisturbed. It began to 
look as though I had traded a perfectly good 
pedigreed terrier for a sadly mistaken 
theory. Salem Tech paid us a visit, and 
when it was over Mt. Merry had its worst 
whipping of the season. The score was 27 to 
0. Tech had fried our left side of the line, and 
had flattened both Ryder and Short. 

And our annual affair with Running Water 
—our biggest game of the year—came next. 


(THERE was little talking that afternoon. 
Players dressed and disappeared. Butch 
Was carbolic acid. I knew the failure of 
Ryder and Short had hit Wally hard; he was 
still out on the deserted field squirming under 
the lash of his thoughts. Butch threw all the 
benches into a corner, and drew half a dozen 
buckets of water, and began to mop the 
locker-room floor. I went into my office to 
find Hash dozing on a chair. A bucket went 
clattering across the floor; Butch was having 
a wild after-the-game agony. Wally came in 
from the field and passed the office door. 
lash, leaping down from the chair, followed 
him into the locker-room. 
Stick around here if you're looking for a 
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bucket of water down the neck,” Butch 
snarled. 

No come-back from Wally. 

The mop swished and gurgled. Hash began 
to bark frantically, and I knew he had 
begun to chase the mop. 

“If you don’t get that mutt out of here—” 
Butch’s voice. 

“Come here, Hash.” Wally’s. 

A moment of silence. Another chorus of 
barks from the terrier. 

“Butch!” Feet running. “Don’t do that!” 

Whatever it was, Butch did it. Hash gave 
a sharp yelp of pain, and a long-drawn 
ki-yiing wail. And then there was a sound 
that no football coach can ever mistake. It 
was the sharp smack of flesh against flesh— 
and Butch let out a roar of pain and surprise. 

I leaped for the door. 

Two figures stood close together, hitting 
with everything they had. Another sharp 
smack. One of the figures reeled back, and 
lurched, and fell. It was Wally. 

He got up on one knee and Hash, still 
plaintively ki-yiing the story of his hurts, 
ran toward him. He did not look at the dog; 
his eyes were fixed on Butch. Gently, very 
gently, he pushed the dog to one side. Then 
he was on his feet and coming forward, 
walking lightly and watchfully as men must 
have walked in those early days when the 
young world was full of unseen dangers. 

“Want more of it, do you?” Butch de- 
manded. 

There was no dew of sweat on Wally’s 
forehead now, no brooding shadows in the 
eyes, no waxy pinching of the nostrils. 

“T told you,” he said, “not to hit my dog.” 

“Till smear you, you yellow—” Butch 
swung. The blow missed. Wally’s right fist 
shot for a target and found its mark. They 
clinched. 


BACK and forth across the wet floor they 

slipped and floundered. Butch was older, 
heavier, stronger. He kept boring in and 
driving the boy before him. But if Wally 
retreated, he fought as he went back. Twice 
Butch was jolted to a stop. And then there 
was a wild mix-up of blows, and Wally was 
down again. 

“Got enough?” Butch panted. 

“T told you not to hit my dog!” Wally was 
on his feet. 

Butch stood there frowning and staring. 

And suddenly I knew/the tide had turned. 
Butch was still heavier, still stronger, but in 
front of him was a lad who would continue to 
fight while there was strength to lift an arm. 
I have seen teams that should have won, lose 
because they were out-gamed, and now I saw 
it happen to a man. One foot slid back. 
Butch held his ground for a moment, only to 
slip back again. He rushed, and carried the 
fight for half a minute. Abruptly the charge 
spent itself. He edged back, back 

The end came in the center of the locker- 
room floor. Butch had his back toward me 
and I did not see the blow struck, but sud- 
denly he was sprawled alongside his mop. 
Slowly he rolled over to his side and sat up. 
A long, slow minute passed. He made no 
attempt to climb to his feet. 

It dawned on Wally that the fight was over. 
He put a hand to his mouth, and when he 
took it away there was a red stain on the 
fingers. He stared at it, dully at first, then 
with a sort of breathless realization of what it 
meant. His eyes opened wide, wide—— All 
at once he turned, and left Butch sitting there, 
and went to the nearest locker. There was a 
mirror on the door. He talked to himself. 

“Boy, what an eye. What a peach of an 
eye. And my nose won't look the same for a 
week. And I’ve got a puffed-up lip——” 
The voice died. He had caught my reflection 
in the mirror. 

He came across the floor with flames in his 
eyes, and those puffed lips parted with a 
queer sort of laughter, and his blond head up. 
A Viking! 

“When,” he demanded, “do I go in?” 
No ifs, ands or buts. When! For now he was 
a football man who knew he never again 
would be afraid. 

“You'll go in,” I told him, “against 
Running Water.” 

Butch spoke from where he still sat on the 
floor. “Listen! He'll just about murder 
Running Water. I know what I’m talking 
about. See?” 

Well, you saw the Running Water game. 
You know the answer. I got a piece of glory 
out of it myself. They’re patting me on the 
back and telling me I’ve given the ’Varsity 
a great man for next year. Probably. But 
I’ve done a bigger job than that. I’ve re- 
stored a man to his manhood. I’ve given 








back to a man his soul. 
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ERE’S an offer that knocks the 

spots off any we’ve ever made 
—a real Christmas present! An Offi- 
cial Scout Knife . . . a year’s sub- 
scription to Boys’ Life, whether it’s 
your first or a renewal! 

Either one or both of these pre- 
miums can now be yours. The knife 
for only 100 tall labels—¥% of the 
usual number. And 12 issues of the 
magazine for just 50 tall ones—less 
than % the labels formerly required! 

Why not start saving the blue and 
white labels from Libby’s Evapo- 
rated Milk right now? Send them to 
us on or before December 31. After 
that, the regular quotas will go back 
into effect. 

You'll find it’s easy to collect those 
labels. You'll get plenty of help from 


MAIL THIS VALUABLE COUPON NOW! 


Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
Dept. BL-21, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Official Knife....a 
year’s subscription to 
Boys’ Life.... both 
for only 150 Libby 
Milk labels 


your mother, friends and neighbors. 

Knowing Libby’s Milk, as they 
doubtless do—many of them using 
it often—they’ll gladly give you the 
labels. For Libby’s is one of the top- 
notch brands. Safe, pure, double- 
rich milk, sold by grocers every- 
where. 

When you’ve got this special 
Christmas present, and found out 
how easily you can collect Libby 
Milk labels, keep right on saving. 
Get the other Scout equipment you 
want! 

Send for our new, revised pre- 
mium catalogue—including a cer- 
tificate worth ten labels, free. Just 
clip the coupon below, and mail it to 
us—today! 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby—Chicago 
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- TOUGH TEAM WERE PLAYING 
TODAY BERRIES — WE'LL HAVE 
To FIGHT HARO 
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Since July 5th, 1932 


SWEET-ORR DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Are National Scout Distributors for the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


ow 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 


Are Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 











“SUPERSTITIONS SAM “1S ThE 
CAPTAIN OF THE TEAM WE PLay! 
INEVER SAW A FELLow Wio 
BELIEVES SO MUCH IN THAT 
SoRT OF STUPF —LIKG SAM 7 





AT THE FOOTBALL FIELD 


— 
BoB- OvR ONLY CHANcE 





WILL WIN FOR Us tt 





— LISTEN BOYS- WE MUST WIN THIS GAME 
THE OTHER TEAM 16 LoTs HEAVIER - Gor 
Good WEADWORK AND SMOOTH PLAYIN' 


16 A FORWARD PASS-riL 
THROW THE BALL To“RED” Ay’! 
Nou RUN ‘ROUND To THE LEFT! 
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THE REFEREES’ ‘nw GE READY TO RECEWE T,! 
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THREE MINUTES To 
Play 


Many Scouts prefer the Fall of the year to realize their full 
appreciation of the Camping Season. 


There is a tinge of crispness in the air. 
ate flocking to the Southland, 
In fact, the Scout is prepared and in better 


at its best. 


The migratory birds 
. Nature is then viewed 


condition after a summer of activity, to continue the 
healthy, strenuous out-door life of a real American boy. 


These pages catry equipment suggestions for Scouts 
who may want to replace some of the old articles 
in their Duffle Bag or to start off with some extra 


new pieces. 


An all-worsted crew-neck 
sweater. Made of medium- 
weight woolen worsted. 
Slip-over style. Official 
Boy Scout ilaehtnel silk 
emblem sewed on. Just the 
thing to wear on those 
long hikes during the cool 
weather and very essential 
for camp or any other out- 
door activity. Sizes 30 to 


46. 
No. 516 Price, $3.00 





* The Official “Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 

the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 
Low crown, wide brim, 

ventilated; silk band em- 

broidered with the Official 

Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 

able wind cord. Sizes 634 to 

734, inclusive. 
The Official Boy Scout 

Hat is undeniably smart and 

good looking. Sure to win 

instant approval. Look for 

the official Insignia on the hat band. 


No. 503 Price, $1.75 


* Official Woolen Stockings 


Very attractive and durable. Heavy weight wool stoc kings, 
made to give the utmost comfort and service. Reinforced 
heels and toes. Made from soft wool olive drab yarns. 
Turned down below knee. 


No. 530 Price, 85¢ 


* ‘Regulation Heavy 
(Cotton Shirt 


Made of heavy weight khaki ¢ 
material. Has loosely fitting roll 
collar; two square Stanley patch 

kets with flaps to button; 
embroidered “Boy Scouts of 
America’”” sewed over right 
breast ket. Order by age 
size. All sizes. 


No. 647 Price, $1.60 


Do not accept substitutes — purchase from — 


Tue OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTER 


IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Novembet 
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EANWAILE MEASLES , SITTING ON 
THE EDGE OF THE FIELD SPIES 
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Maze of pliable water- 
proof canvas material. 
Size 18 in. high, 13 in. 
wide and can be packed 
to a depth of 7 or 8 in. 
Especially equipped with 
ring attachments on the 
side for lashing the blan- 
ket in the “horse collar 
pack style.’ Has an ex- 
tra large bellows pocket. 





No. 573 Price, $2.25 


See page 19in the new Boy Scout Catalog published on Oct. 
1,1932 for a complete list of Boy Scout Packs and Bags. 





xk Official New Haven Watch 


An inexpensive yet smart wrist watch. Carved to fit the 
wrist. Silver radium dial and hands. Double stitched remov- 
able strap. Unbreakable crystal ; chromium plated case which 
defies the elements. Will not tarnish. Boy Scout seal on face. 
Placed in individual box. 


No. 1255 Price, $5.00 





*k Scout Guard ‘Kope 


Usetut on parade duty, at rallies and exhibitions. Valuable 
for rescue work. Length 15 ft., equipped with snap fastener 
and ring for joining to other ropes. Lifting strength, 150 lbs. 


No. 1276 Price, 50c 


** (Civilian Belt Buckle and Belt 


(Sterling Silver) 


Buckle has sterling 
silver front. Detach- 
able style. Belt of 
excellent quality 
genuine black leather 
1% inches wide. It 
is a real Scout belt 
and is provided for 
those who desire to 
wear something per- 
taining to Scouting 
with their civilian 
clothes. Every Scout 
and Scout Leader may 
wear it. 


Price, $2.50 
Price, $1.25 





No. 515 


No. 514 Nickel Silver 
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Where to Purchase Official Equipment 


The items listed on these two pages are all 
marked with one, two or three stars. These 
stars indicate the following: 

Items marked y& indicate that they are 
stocked by all Local Scout Distributors. 

%%* indicate that item is handled by a 
few Local Scout Distributors only. 

%*%* indicate that item is sold only 
through the Boy Scouts of America, either 
direct or by mail. Shipping charges pre- 
paid unless otherwise specified. 























** Official First Aid Belt Kits 


An outfit that has been adopted after years of experiment- 
ing with the many and various items of First Aid and finally 
selected by a Board of Experts with the approval of the 
American Red Cross. It is a kit that will be welcomed b 

the entire field because it is so compact and still contains all 
the essential items of a first aid pouch. Every Scout and Scout 
Official should have one before starting to camp or on a hike. 


No. 1548 Bauer and Black Kit Price, 75c 
No. 1100 Johnson and Johnson Kit Price, 75c 





xk Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill socket 
and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This wood is 
especially recommended by experts for quick results. Package 
ddate furnished. 


No. 1532 Price, 75c 





* Official “Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy cutting 
blade, screw-driver, bottle and can opener, punch blade, 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 


No. 1502 ‘Ulster’ Brand Price, $1.50 
No. 1496 ‘Remington Make Price, $1.50 
No. 1585 “Universal” Make Price, $1.50 


753 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 

















xk Official “Boy Scout Lantern 


The advantage of the Official Boy 
Scout Lantern is that it is a com- 
bination of a ‘‘spot’’ and a spread 
light. The clear white circle of light 
has a bright center which is good for 
spotting up to 100 feet and at the 
same time gives a fine glowing circle 
of light. This has n brought 
about through a happy combination 
of lamp, lens and n- chosy found in 
no other light. Case is khaki color 
and is made of cold drawn steel. 
Has handle for carrying, just like a 
lantern: also attaches to belt. 


No. 1088 With Batteries 


xk The Boys’ Book 
of Honor 
This book was written by Chief 


Scout Executive James E. West, 
with Peter O. Lamb, and contains 
192 pages with illustrations. Boys 
will value this gallant and inspir- 
ing book, whether they are Scouts 
or not. 


No. 3605 _— Price, $1.75 


ak Lubbers Afloat 


Story of two boys, 17 years of age, 
who get an opportunity to make a 
voyage to Europe on a cargo liner. 
Instead of accepting everything that 
is said to them, they learn by a series 
of questions, of the origin of many 
customs and traditions of the sea. 
There is also a vivid description of a 
storm and other incidents to be met at 
sea. The information contained in 
this book has been culled from many 
sources and is extremely interesting. 


No. 3250 


Price, $2.00 


xkk Boy Heroes of Today 


A story of the Boy Scout gold honor 
medal award, written by Uncle Dan 
Beard, as chairman of the National 
Court of Honor. Tales of true adven- 
ture, grit and daring. Rescues from 
speeding trucks and rushing trains, 
contacts with power lines, swimmin 
rese~-~- fire Saeine, and other thrill- 
ing nappenings. 


No. 3606 _ ~Price, $1.75 












BOY HEROES | 


xkkHe Who Sees in the Dark 


This book was written by James E. 
West, Chief Scout Executive, and 
Peter O. Lamb, and tells of the inter- 
esting career of Frederick Burnham, 
who is ranked with Boone, Bridger 
and Carson as one of the greatest 
American Scouts of all time. It is an 
inspiration which all who read this 
book will feel. 


No. 3207 Price, $1.75 


nor stocked by your distributor —oarder by mail trom— 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST 33RD. ST. 




























Prize Winners 


in the GOODRICH ARCHERY CONTEST 


Congratulations to these winners in the national contest 


announced in the Spring issues of this m 
judges were: E. O. Perrin, Scarsdale Archers, 


azine! The 
Vat'l. Arch- 


Pelham Manor, N. Y.; Dorothea L. Smith, win- 


ery Ass'n. 
ner, Field Cup. Nat'l. Archery Ass’ n., Field Captain, Roch- 
ester Council, Girl Scouts of America, Rochester, N.¥.;L.E. 


Stemmler, Pres., L. E. 
eo Arrows and Archery Supplies, 


Stemmler Co., Manufacturers of 
jueens Village, L.I., 
The winners are listed in order of their scores: 


3 Best Senior Shots—Ralph H. Miller, 16, Seattle, 


Washington. Bruce B. Smith, 


14, Seattle, Washington. 


Mardee Robinson, 16, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
3 Best Junior Shots—Patricia Grinager, 13, Fergus 


Falls, Minn. 
Henry Pariseau, 12, Grafton, N. 


Melvin Kallenbach, 3* Carmi, Ill. George 


100 Next Best Senior Sheohens dct Predicate, 


Zimbeaux, rit Salt, Lake City, Utah; 
18, Tulsa, : 

Gene Mailace, 15, 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
Utah; Robe ° 


, 18, Niles, Ohio; ected Collins, 1. Tulsa, O 
St. 


yous Milton, 15, St. 
oP wendel kN iy. RE Colo. ; Hubert 
Bill Morehouse, 
Newell Tarbox, 17, Findlay, Ohio: 
Tulsa, Okla.; Geo. Koelli ing, 17, 
Elliott Airmet, 16, Salt Lake City. 
Greene, 15, Bridgehampton, L 


N. Y.; Billy 4 24, 17, Houston, Texas; Lynn ‘wereas’ 
holtz, 16, Lansing, Mich.; Joseph’ Tie, 14, New York, 


N. ¥.; Gordon 5, Washi 16, Syraouss. N. 
M. Jennings, 
Jr., 15, Winslow, 


17, E. St. Louis,’ IIL.: 


a Blumbe rg, 15, 


Smith, 
Colo.;’ Ralph Gilmer, 16, 


Y.; Howard 
ee D. C.; James Dowell, 

C. R. Darrar, 14, Quantico, 
we g RR Mass.; Roy Stacer, 
Jack Bovwe. 15, Syracuse, N. 
; Bill Spring, 16, ‘Syracuse, N. Y.; Fred Brandenburg, 
viles, Ohio; 


18, V 
Maki, 


tr Ro. oy Marquardt, 
rt Romney, 16, Caguas, P. 
id Tulsa, Okla.; Ed. Bronstone, 
Riverside, Cal.; 
? Carl Smith, 14, Franklin, 
y ‘al.;’ Donald Zilinsky, 
St. Louis, 


a Burlington, 

; Sarah Jane 
16, Denver, 
George Sal- 


ass.; 
14, 
Bert 


Wing, Minn.; John 
oe Hay Fackrell, 15, Preston, Idaho; 


Donald Blake, i5, Bangor, Me.; Ralph Lichtz, 18, Allen- 


town, Pa.; Roy Jordan, 18, Syracuse, BNe Bes 


Billy Goebel, 


16, Denver, Colo. ; Elias Smith, 16, Salt Lake C ity, Utah; 


Webster Allan, 15, Tulsa, Okla. ; 
Okla. ; 


Ted Crowell, 14,’ Tulsa, 
Adolph’ Reinsehmidt, 17, Houston, Texas; Mr. 
. Denver, Colo.; Walter E. Hertsman, 14, 

W. Gundel, Jr. 16, Harrisburg, 

Burlington, 


ye 
Vaughn Tatom, Jr., Re No. Little Rock. Ark.; Ch 
, 18, Tulsa, Okla.; Harold Cook, 15, De Kalb, 
li.; John Brandenburg, 16, Denver, Colo.; Lawrence 
Vahs, 17, Lyons, Ore.; John Kehn, 14, Burlington, Iowa; 
Harold A. Fresn, Jr., 14, Franklin, Mass.; Don Plett, 16, 
inneapolis, Minn.: William Sheehan, 17, Elmira, N. Y.: 








Milton Scott, 17, Riverside, Cal.; Byron Page, 15, N: 





Minn.; Charles Moyer, 13, Riverside, Cal. ; 
Horal itana, 18, Tulsa, Okla.; Arthur M. Miller, 14; 
sparta, Mich.; Helen Hamilton, ie. River Forest,’ Ill.: 





14, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Bett 


Claremont, 


hn ——> 14, Se Iowa; Cecil A. Copeee. BLE 
L A Bean ve Tulsa, Okla.; 


iec ; A 
john Clark, "14, Lakeland, Fla.: 


Reed, 16, San Francisco, Cal.; Seely Smith, 14, 


Findley, Ohio; Louis Browning, 15, Benton, Ark.; Mary 
Hall, 14, Syracuse, N. Y. 


100 Next Best Junior Shots—Carle 'Rublin, 13, 


Bangor, Me.; 
Wolff, 13, 


So. 

Ohio: Richard ¢ Yooper, 
shaddon, 13, Whitefish, 
De Kalb, lli.; H 
Leroy Green, 13, 
Batr, 


Mosher, 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
Cal.; 
G. Hiltner, 13, So. Pasadena, Cal. ; 


MacCaull, P. 
Fergus Falls, Minn.; Keith Roberts, 11, es, Neb.; 
one Colbert, M 


roy 
Minn.; C. 
John Rudkowsky, Jr., 
11, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
A. Johnson, Jr., 
11, Bryston City. N. C.; 
diana 
John 
13, De Kalb, Il; 


Carl Miller, - sags 
Lakemills, s. 


rs ash.; 


Lansing, 7. 
F 


Seattie, pper, 
" noo 
ar E. Baie, 

eber Smith, 12, Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Hutchinson, Kans.; Howard 
13, Canton, Kans.; Wesley ‘Watson, 14, Tulsa 
James Haiverson. ' 13, Red Wing, Minn.; Cari 
14, Lansing, Mich.; Tom Rogers, ren 
Dick Wood, 13, Riverside, 
Hutchinson, Kans.; Luther 

Glenn Hoskinson, Fie 
12, Toledo, Ohio; Carl Geiger, 13, Syracuse, Me es Carl F 
12, Ellerslie, I.; Betsy Grinager, 11, 


Okla. ; 


Frank "Haines, ‘11, 


‘ender, 
12. — Ry Falls, 





Y.; Clinton Grinager, 
Winthrop Andrews, 12, ‘altham, Mass. ; 
3, Burlington, wi Geo. Babson, 

Bob Blake, 12, Bangor, Me.; Carlton 
E Chureh, ur., 


12, papege. N. J.; H. E. 
Freddy Holliday, Jr., 10; In 

lis, Ind.; ‘8. Allen Tyler, Jr., 13, De Kalb, Ill. 
verty, 13, Somerville, Mass. ; Kenneth Littlejohn, 
Robert Snow, 14, Tulsa, Okla. ; Rodney 


Lindell, 12, "Red Wing, Minn.; Aibert Nave, 10, Lima, 
Ohio; Lawrence Hull, 13, Somerville, Mass.; Dean Barber, 


12, Somerville, Mass. ; 


Bernhardt Heppes, 1 
Syracuse, 


Ohio; Ma 


James Frank Hedges, 8, Jackson- 
Mose Daniel, 13, Brunswick, Ga.; John 
Somerville. Mass.; Leonard Benjamin, 
N. Y.; J. Payne, 12, Hutchinson, Kans.: 
poner Measildine, i4 Tulsa, Okla.; Richard Vantine, 13, 
Bartlesville, Okla.; ie dmund Erndt, 10, Toledo, Ohio: 
opkins, Minn.; : Jean Brown, 13, 
Ch. LR Nv oyer, 13, Riverside, Cal.;'Ed 
3ullard, 14, + Ey Okla.; Roger Dukes, 11, Findlay, 
Aringer, 12, Fergus Falls, inn.; Sterling 


ohe: 
0, Alban: 





Smith, 13, 
mat, Bristol, N. H.; 


ranklin, Mass.; H. Conwall, 11, Camp Wula- 
Wendell M. Baie, 10, ‘De Kalb, IIl.; 


Morley Phillips, 13, Tacoma, Wash.; Purtill Snyder, 14; 
uspeeee, Okla.; F. Pyle, 11, Camp Wulamat, Bristol, 


H.; 
Gathric, 11, 
Wing, Minn.; 
Bristol, N. H.; 

Williamson, Jt, 13, Saranac Inn, 
Elmira, N. 


a 
Lowr 


Sjorin, 12, Marion, Mil., 
}. ie own, N. Y.; 


1 
Robe! 


Toledo, Ohio; Kenneth Pottenger, 


Billie Harvey, 11, Montclair, N. J.; 
Newellton, La.; Dick Hendei, 13, Red 
F Jilliams, 12, Ca Wulamat, 
Avis Walker, 13, 5 Quingy. Ha 7 
Paul Sheehan, 1 
: William Conlay, ry yh 4 Pa.; Harold 
10, Quiney, Mass.; Ernest Harrison, 13, ‘Quincy, 
‘i Roger McMillan, 13, Toledo, Ohio; Robert 
. 12, Seranton, Ohio; Barbara Rogers, 12, Quincy, 
ont “Richard Silverman, 10, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert 
Wis.; Robert McAndrew, Jr., 
Art Schlievert, 12, Toledo, Ohio; 
amp Wulamat, Bristol, N. H.; 7 Bailey, 
.; Eilsenbrey Russell, 9, Saranac In 


1 
2, Cy ote Bad 
nschied, 12, Toledo, Ohio; Glen W aiton, 13, 


13, De K 


Leland Nimrod, 12, Stanton, Iowa; Geo. Hull, 12, Toledo, 


Sg tL McGibney, 13 Bangor, Me.; Frederick ve: 


5, 

Edm 
Ohio; vElisworth Weston, 13, Sparta, N 
Newton, Mass. ; 
a8 13, Toledo, “Ohio: Billie M 


. N.Y.; Ernst Horton, 10, Saranac Inn, H 

und Pruds, 10, Toledo, Ohio; Roy Morse, 12, Toledo, 
ich.; Jack Perry, 12, 

vid Callens, i? Tulsa, Okla.; Durand 
oore, 12, Saranac Inn, 


Shelton Russell, i Saranac Inn, 


Senior Group Prize Winners — FIRST PRIZE, 
Junior Ute Archery Club, Salt Lake City, Utah; SECOND 


PRIZE, Senior High ‘Arenery’ Club, 


65, Seattle, Wash.; THIRD 


PRIZE, 
East St. Louis, Il. 


Boy Scout Troo 


junior Group Prize Winners — FIRST PRIZE, 


Bulls 
Scout 


es, Fergus Falls, Minn.; SECOND PRIZE, Boy 
roop 4, De Kaib. Ill.; THIRD PRIZE, Bulls- 
Mass. 


eye Group, Somerville, 


Goosarcs SPORT SHOES 
rich Product 


er B. F. Good 
B.F. Gdoprict FOOTWEARCORP. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Hand It to Seward! 


agreeable to the Indians and did a few dance 
steps with them. 

When we boarded the train again that 
evening the talk of the passengers turned to 
the mountains, for we were now in the 
“Mountain Time” zone. I was so eager 
to see a mountain that I could scarcely 
wait until morning. The first sight of not 
one but a whole range of then was through 
the dining-car window while I was eating 
breakfast. The dining-car steward told me 
they were beginning to loom ahead. Then 
suddenly they burst into view, the moun- 
tains around Livingston, Montana, whose 
railway station displays the sign, “The 
Original Entrance to Yellowstone Park.” 
There they were—the Rockies! That mo- 
ment and the rest of the day will never be 
forgotten, for we steamed among mountains, 
forests and rivers. About noon we climbed 
over the backbone of the Rocky Mountain 
system, the Continental Divide. The 
strange molten rock formation, which I had 
read about in geology but had never seen, 
was curious and impressive. Huge rocks 
were scattered about the crest of the Divide 
just as though they had been pebbles thrown 
there by boys at play. Far below lay a broad 
valley and the city of Butte, Montana. 
Butte amazed me. I never would have be- 
lieved there were sO many mines in one 
place. There must be a lot of minerals there. 
At Paradise, Montana, we entered the 
Pacific Time belt, and set our watches back 
an hour. 

That evening we crossed northern Idaho 
and entered Washington. Forest growth 
was getting heavier. Foresters’ stations 
could be seen from the train. The Bitter 
Root Mountains were the subject of an in- 
teresting talk among some of the passengers. 
They told about the fight the government is 
making against a deadly forest fly. 

The next morning I was up at 4:30 o'clock 
to see the Cascade Mountains. We were 
then climbing the Kittitas Valley, and the 
Cascades loomed ahead. A little later we 
climbed the main range and passed through 
Stampede Tunnel at the top. Here is a 
great sight. If you ever go West, don’t 
miss it. Set your alarm clock and be sure 
to get up at least before 5:30. 

When we arrived in Seattle, men from all 
over the world were gathered at the Rotary 
International Convention then in its last 
day. The big event for us was a visit to 
Camp Parsons, the Seattle Scout Camp near 
Hood Canal in the Olympic Peninsula. At 
the front of their camp the Seattle Scouts 
have the salt waters of Puget Sound. Back 
of them the Olympic Mountains rise. 
In ten miles you go from a world of people 
to a wilderness. The Seattle Scouts surely 
are lucky. They have hiking, forestry, 
ranger work, fishing in salt and fresh water 
and other kinds of Scout activities which we 
Scouts in Illinois only read about. There 
are lots of impressive things in the Olympic 
Peninsula. 

Having studied meteorology in high school, 
the weather here appealed to me. The tem- 
perature is so even night and day that it 
would be easy to make a graph of it. At 
Union Park, Seattle, I saw a monument to 
Seward, and the sight of it made me more 
than eager to get started for Alaska. A 
ferry carried us across the bay to Bremerton 
where we saw naval ships and gobs. At the 
Boeing plant new bombing planes and small 
pursuit ships are under construction. Spruce 
was used so much in airplane building at first 
that Seattle naturally became a center for the 
work. In the new planes now being built 
there, aluminum, duraluminum and steel 
are being used. 


I® WAS an exciting moment for me when I 

boarded a steamship in Seattle to sail for 
Alaska. The big, beautiful vessel tied up 
at the dock, the Aleutian of the Alaska Line, 
was the first I had ever seen. A lot of Ro- 
tarians were going on board, some on their 
way home after the convention and others, 
like myself, making a sightseeing trip to 
Alaska. A drum and bugle corps played 
military music on the dock. Passengers on 
the decks threw serpentine and confetti to 
the crowds as a farewell. Then the bell 
clanged, the steamer whistled. The crew 
shouted to one another. Slowly we swung 
into the bay. 

Blanchard and I were roommates in a 
stateroom which wasn’t big but was hand- 
somely furnished like a nice hotel room. 
The first thing we thought about after the 


(Continued from page 16) 


uproar of departure was “when do we eat!” 
The steward soon answered that question for 
us by giving us each a card showing which 
meal call we were to answer—first, second, 
or third. All meals were served in a big, 
attractive dining hall. We could get up early 
if we liked and have breakfast anytime be- 
tween six and nine o'clock. At breakfast we 
could select our own places in the dining 
hall, but for luncheon and dinner we sat at a 
place assigned to us for the entire voyage. 
An orchestra played during meals. If we got 
hungry in the evening we could eat again 
before going to bed. All we had to do was to 
take a place in the dining hall and a steward 
would serve us sandwiches or something 
heavier if we wanted it. 

On deck there were plenty of things to 
do—deck tennis, golf, medicine ball, 
quoits, and shuffleboard. Watching the 
scenery occupied most of the time. Then 
it’s a lot of fun to explore a ship! Even the 
tools and equipment they use are different 
from anything used on dry land. It takes 
more than one voyage to make a seaman, and 
I confess I didn’t learn many sailing terms 
this trip—but wait until I go to Alaska again! 
The ship had a recreation hall where the or- 
chestra played for dancing. There were 
smoking-rooms and an observation-room all 
enclosed with glass, where you could sit and 
watch the water and the land skim past. 
The ship’s radio fascinated me. It was about 
the same to us as the telephone is at home. 
Messages to any part of the world came in 
and others were sent out. News reports 
came in too, and a daily newspaper was 
published on board. Guess what they called 
it? The Midnight Sun! Can you think of 
a more fitting name than that? It sold on 
deck for 10 cents a copy, so it was easy to 
keep up with the Democratic national con- 
vention and down with the stock market. 

When Victoria, British Columbia, was 
reached on the south end of Vancouver 
Island, I was due for another of the many 
surprises of travel. For the first time I en- 
tered a foreign country. Victoria is an ex- 
tremely interesting stop. It is different 
from anything in the United States and 
different from anything in Alaska. The 
people all talked with an English accent. 
It seemed funny to handle a different kind of 
money than is used at home. 

A thrilling place along Vancouver Island 
is the Seymour Narrows. We were then 
well into the narrow channel which the 
steamer follows most all the way from 
Seattle to Alaska. It is known as the 
Inside Passage, and the storms of the sea 
never can beat in. On one side is the 
mainland. On the other side are islands. 
All are rocky and mountainous. Going up 
the Inside Passage is like sailing up a river 
walled by mountains. The water is like a 








TOO RUGGED 
Angry Guide: Why didn’t you shoot at 
the tiger. 
Timid Hunter: He didn’t have the right 
kind of expression on his face for a rug. 








mirror. You look into it and see the reflected 
mountains spotted with patches of snow. 
Then you look away up and see the moun- 
tains themselves. Their sides are so close 
you could almost hit them with a pebble. 
Every foot of the journey is gorgeous but the 
Seymour Narrows are wild. The tide runs 
through this place like a rushing stream. 
The water is about 1,000 feet across. The 
ship makes some sharp turns and you can 
see how swift the current is. I was down in 
our stateroom when the first sharp turn was 
made. The whole ship tilted over to one 
side just as fast motor-boats do when making 
a turn on Lake Michigan. Then the siren 
of the ship blared out. I ran up on deck to 
see what was happening. The mountain 
walls seemed close enough to the ship rail 
for one to reach over and touch them. The 
passengers, wide-eyed, were lined up along 
the rail. Everybody was busy just eating up 
beauty. Nobody was saying a word. “Wh 

does the siren blow?” I asked. One of the 
ship's officers explained that it was their cus- 
tom to blow the siren when passing the 
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most spectacular places so that none of the 
passengers need miss seeing them. It was a 
great idea, whoever thought of it. Every 
time I heard the siren after that I was right 
on the job, but they could have blown that 
siren a lot oftener. I’m going to suggest that 
they have the entire Inside Passage set to 
music, 


WHEN you leave Seattle you are in a big 

handsome steamer, 500 feet long. 
When you get up among these mountains 
on whose sides glaciers sparkle and waterfalls 
thunder, the ship seems to shrink to the 
size of a small canoe in comparison. You 
feel how small you are and how mighty and 
gigantic the mountains are. Time after time 
the ship swerved to follow the winding chan- 
nel. It was thrilling sport and perfectly 
safe. Not once during the whole voyage 
were we out of sight of land. 

The first totem poles of the trip were 
sighted through binoculars from the deck 
when passing the settlement of Alert Bay in 
British Columbia. In Queen Charlotte 
Sound we were two hours in open water, and 
the sea rocked us gently like a mother 
putting her babe to sleep. The farther north 
the prettier the scenery became and more 
rugged. At the southern beginning of the 


- journey, the forests have been cut over, but 


farther north the millions of evergreens have 
never felt an axe. Every Alaskan town 
greeted us royally and treated us like kings. 
Local officials, representatives of transpor- 
tation companies, Scout Leaders and Troops, 
newspapers, and everybody welcomed 
heartily. 

It was raining when we entered Ketchikan 
—the first Alaskan port reached on the 
cruise. They say it always rains in Ketchi- 
kan. Everywhere we could smell fish, and 
there was a big fish cannery. Canned 
fish was the principal commodity we took 
aboard at the stops en route. In return we 
unloaded new automobiles, motor trucks, 
fruits and vegetables. At Wrangell we met 
Mr. R. H. Sargent, topographic engineer of 
the Alaskan branch of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, who was one of the judges in the 
Totem Carving Contest. Mr. H. P. Corser, 
an authority on totem poles and author of a 
book called “Totem Lore” also chatted with 
us. It was a great honor to be greeted by the 
Governor of Alaska at Juneau. He gave us 
comic diplomas, called “‘Skookum Papers,” 
bearing his signature. We saw the Tread- 
well, the largest quartz gold mine in the 
world. From Juneau we drove to a glacier 
by automobile. It was the famous 
Mendenhall Glacier. The road to it led 
through the mountains and past Auk Lake, 
and the scenery was wonderful. Black bears 
walked through the forest near by, and 
bald eagles hovered above the distant 
crags. Many kinds of flowers, red, blue and 
yellow, grew in great numbers not far from 
the ice. There were berries galore in the 
woods but they were still green and forming. 
When I left Chicago, strawberries had been 
on the market for weeks. Alaska’s straw- 
berries were not yet ripe but they were going 
to be much larger than ours. 

Now we were so far north we were really 
in the land of the midnight sun. The sun 
up there does not follow its customary path 
across the middle of the sky as it does over 
the United States. It rises, skims around the 
lower part of the sky and goes down. At 
noon instead of looking overhead to see the 
sun you look south. It was bright as day at 
4A.M. At6A. M. we made excellent snap- 
shots. Aboard ship in the evenings we would 
yawn and wait for the sun to set. Always 
I gave it up and went to bed while it was 
still daylight. So I never found out whether 
there was any real night at all. After soak- 
ing up so much sunshine, how a fellow can 
sleep! : 
Besides Mendenhall Glacier we viewed 
two more big glaciers on land. These were 
the Miles and Childs Glaciers seen along the 
Copper River & North Western Railway. 
At a distance these glaciers look like small 
hills. Then they loom higher and higher as 
you get nearer them. It was the last day of 
June and ice floating on the Copper River 
amazed us. The nose of each glacier rises 
in a wall 300 to 400 feet high of solid, heavily- 
packed ice. The color of the cold high wall 
is the deepest blue you ever saw. The river 
is full of fish. It is possible to catch salmon, 
put them on ice to keep cool, and return for 
them later. This plan works fine providing 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


some prowling bear does not find the salmon. 
Mountain sheep and goats roam the moun- 
tains and the flats. No hunting or fishing 
license is required. 

It is worth the whole trip just to see the 
Columbia Glacier. This glacier flows right 
down from the mountains to the sea and the 
ship passes close to it to give the passengers a 
good view. Where it reaches the sea this 
river of ice is three and one-half miles wide 
and the ice walls loom up 500 feet high. 
Upon nearing the glacier, strange sounds 
break the stillness—and no place is so silent 
as Alaska. The glacier creaks and groans. 
Sharp reports like rifle shots come from the 
ice. The atmosphere grows rapidly colder 
the nearer you get and numbs the hands. 
The ice wall is a clean, clear blue except for 
occasional streaks of black. Rich color 
makes the whole scene seem unreal. Moun- 
tains stand around laden with pure white 
snow under the blue or gray sky. The ocean 
is blue but a different sort of blue than the 
ice, and cakes of white ice float on it. The 
steamer blows its siren again and again. 
Sometimes the vibration from the whistle 
causes a great mass to break off the glacier 
and fall into the water. At a distance these 
pieces look no larger than the block of ice 
the iceman delivers to your door, but when 
they set up a splash and a big wave that you 
feel on the ship you realize they were really 
iceberg size. 


[NusUaL characters are to be seen at 
every stop in Alaska. Those who have 
lived there a long time are called “sour- 
doughs.” One of the most interesting people 
I met was Nellie Neal Lawing. On disem- 
barking from the steamer at Seward, my 
destination, Captain Ramsauer invited me 
to be his guest on a fishing trip. We drove 
twenty miles to Kenai Lake, and I saw the 
scenic beginning of the Alaska Railroad which 
starts at Seward, where it connects with 
steamship lines, and goes north 470 miles to 
Fairbanks. This is the railroad in which you 
and I and every other American citizen own 
an interest, for it belongs to the government. 
We got out of our car on the shore of Kenai. 
This lake is in the Chugach National Forest, 
said to be as large as all the national forests 
in the United States combined. A motor- 
boat took us to the other side. That was 
how I made the acquaintance of Nellie Neal 
Lawing. Captain Ramsauer and I had some 
exciting fishing in a small mountain stream 
which foamed among many boulders on its 
way to the lake. He was a better fisherman 
than me and landed several big rainbow trout 
that were the most beautiful fish I ever saw. 
I caught a few but not as large. They were 
specially cooked and served to us the next 
day aboard the Aleutian when we started 
the return voyage. Then we went to Nellie 
Neal’s for another good meal before returning 
to Seward. We had already sampled her 
cooking, having stopped at her place before 
we began to fish. I don’t know what to call 
her log establishment—it is a museum, a 
hotel, a post-office, a store and a trading post. 
It is Nellie Neal’s home. It is even the 
town of Lawing on the Alaska Railroad and 
Nellie Neal is the town. Her museum con- 
tains animal trophies ranging from wolver- 
ines to eagles. She exhibits what she claims 
is the only lemon ever grown in Alaska. In 
winter she maintains a dog-team and she 
proudly showed us a litter of fine Eskimo 
pups which will be her means of transporta- 
tion when they get older. 

Our dinner at Nellie Neal’s was a real feast. 
She serves all kinds of vegetables, tender 
chicken and coffee. We even topped off the 
meal with ice-cream although there isn’t an 
ice-cream factory nor yet a milk cow any- 
where in that part of the world., She makes 
the ice-cream herself with canned milk and 
freezes it with a chunk of ice brought in from 
a near-by glacier. For pets she captures a 
bear cub or two when she can lay her hands 
on them and keeps them until they outgrow 
the cute age. Nellie Neal insists that she is 
living on top of the world in other ways 

esides geographically. She has been there 
twenty-six years and hopes to be there at 
least that much longer. 

Seward is located right at the central point 
of the Alaska coast line, and is well located to 
bear the name of the “Father of Alaska,” 
William H. Seward. Besides the Alaska 
Railroad terminal it possesses a government 
naval station. Amnually it observes July 
Fourth in great style. The preparations for 
this year’s celebration were in progress while 

was there. Right outside the village, 
beyond the end of “main street” is Marathon 
Mountain rising to a height of 3,000 feet. 
The big event of the celebration is a Mara- 
thon Mountain race in which those who take 


1932 


part run from the village to the top of the 
mountain and back. Men, women, and chil- 
dren can enter. 

As highly adventurous as every day was, 
it seemed that each new day had something 


entirely different to offer. The Fourth of 
July was no exception to the rule. Have you 
ever celebrated the Fourth aboard ship? 
On the Aleutian the Stars and Stripes were 
hoisted to the peak of the mainmast with 
more than the usual ceremony. The ship's 
gun was fired. The orchestra snapped out 
stirring patriotic music during the luncheon 
and dinner hours. The passengers sported 
gala hats and blew little striped horns. Juneau 
was up early, before the steamer departed, 
eager to get a good start on one of the only 
two annual holidays observed in this mining 
town—the Fourth of July and Christmas. 
Billboards were plastered everywhere an- 
nouncing a glorious celebration and baseball 
games among the principal events. Alaska 
loves its baseball and even plays at midnight 
in summer. Basketball is popular too, but 
football is unknown. 

On the way to Alaska and back again the 
steamer is never out of sight of land. The 
only considerable piece of open sea en route 
is the Gulf of Alaska cupped in the shore- 
line at the place where the peninsula leads off 
from the continent. A day and a half is 
required for the gulf crossing. The Mt. 
St. Elias range rises along the distant horizon 
and at the south end of the gulf, old Mt. 
Fairweather, the highest mountain with base 
at tidewater, rises 15,330 feet. Like another 
sentinel posted at the north side of the gulf 
is Cape St. Elias which juts into the sea in 
the form of Pinnacle Rock, 500 feet high, one 
of the striking landmarks of the coast. This 
rock, sighted by northbound travelers, her- 
alds arrival to Alaska proper. In crossing 
this gulf there is one hour’s change in time, 
too, for Juneau is an hour west of Seattle. 

One of the big sensations of an Alaskan 
cruise is apt to take place in this gulf because 
it is a spot popular with whales. It’s a big 
moment when one is sighted. Again the 
ship’s siren screams and all eyes scan the 
sea. There are cries of ‘Where is it? Where 
is it?” and usually somebody rises to the 
occasion like a real Old Salt and shouts, 
“Thar she blows!” How she does blow, too! 
The whale, a long black object lying on the 
surface of the sea, starts a tidal wave with 
each flip of its big tail, meanwhile spouting 
like Old Faithful geyser. We saw two 
whales during the voyage and I chanced to 
sight the first whale. 

There were a lot of things I thought I 
knew about Alaska before I went there. I 
forgot them all as quickly as I could on this 
trip. But the things I learned by actually 
going there I will never forget. There are no 
Eskimos running around there. The interior 
of the country gets as warm as 90 degrees 
during the summer, but the weather is al- 
ways cool and refreshing along the coast. 

Alaska is full of rest and peace. It has 
more quiet than Chicago has noise. As a 
country of small towns its small towns are 
not much different than those in the United 
States except that nearly all of them sparkle 
with electric lights. Waterfalls and swift 
streams are so numerous that electric power 
is unlimited and cheap. There is not the 
hurry of the big city. Nobody rushes fran- 
tically to get anywhere. 

You never hear people talking about the 
‘dee-pression” in Alaska. There still is 
“gold in them thar hills,” salmon in the 
waters, game in the woods. Natural re- 
sources are amazing. There is so much to 
be had just for the taking—big stretches of 
land with no one living on it; forests and more 
forests containing enough lumber to build 
thousands of homes; and stores of other 
minerals besides gold—silver, copper and 
tin—have never yet been touched. I am 
now determined, if at all possible, to attend 
college and continue the studies of geology 
and mineralogy which I began in high school, 
so that I can go to Alaska and make good, 
I have made up my mind to follow mining. 
To brother Scouts who want to grow up in 
a new country, I will do my good turn to- 
day by advising you to go to Alaska. If 
you don’t like mining there are other fas- 
cinating jobs. Fur-farming, reindeer-farm- 
ing, lumbering, trapping, fishing, and big- 
game hunting are both play and work for 
anybody who wants things to do. Several 
years’ study are necessary before I can be 
prepared for a life job of digging into Alaska’s 
mountains. But in the meantime while in 
the struggle for an education, and while 
dodging traffic in Chicago, Illinois, I shall 
thankfully keep the memories of this summer, 
of the quiet and beauty and opportunity of 
Alaska. 
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O,x MANY 4a gridiron, baseball dia- 
mond, and track, boys who were once 
“just average” have brought themselves 
to stardom through the use of the Per- 
sonal Score Board. And many a boy who 
hasentered collegeunknown, has left there 
a celebrated athlete largely because he fol- 
lowed “Pop” Warner’s rules of training. 


Join the greatest training squad 
This great squad is made up of boys who 
train at home—of boys who want sturdy 
muscles, pep, and strength—of boys who 
use the Personal Score Board. This score 
board is yours absolutely free—and along 
with it, free, you get “Pop” Warner’s 
booklet of training rules, “Iron Men and 
How to Build Them.” 


What is the Personal Score Board? 
The Personal Score Board is a chart upon 
which you mark up, every month, your 
gain in weight and increase in height. 
From month to month it registers your 
physical progress toward stardom. And 
surrounding your own personal record are 
the latest records in the Olympic Games 
—something for every boy to shoot at. 


Rules that are easy to follow 
“Pop” Warner’s training rules are easy to 
follow.They include such things as correct 


PERSONAL SCORE BOARD 
and ‘‘Pop”’ Warner’s 
booklet on training— 
“Tron Men and How to 
Build Them’’—will 
help you to stardom. 











exercise, nourishing food with plenty of 
milk, sufficient rest. And—one more 
vitally important rule that no athlete 
would think of breaking—no drink that 
contains the drug caffein, such as coffee. 
Every coach knows thatcaffein can weaken 
the growing body—can tear it down. 
But—there is a training table drink for 
you, a drink that is served on hundreds 
of training tables throughout the land— 
Instant Postum - made -with - hot - milk. 
What flavor! What cheering warmth! It 
is easy to make: Put a level teaspoon of 
Instant Postumintoacup. Add acup of hot 
(not boiled) milk. Sweeten to tasteand stir. 


Act Today! 


Your Personal Score Board and “Iron Men and How 
to Build Them” by “Pop’’ Warner, are waiting 
for you. Send in the coupon below and soon you 
will have these great helps to stardom. And in 
addition, you will receive, absolutely free, a full 
week’s supply of Instant Postum. Act to-day! 


FREE 


SCORE BOARD 
AND SAMPLE! 








TUNE IN 


ON THE ALL-AMERICA 
FOOTBALL SHOW 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 


His 9:00 E.S.T. 


COLUMBIA 
NETWORK 







General Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. B. L. 11-82 


I want to try Postum for er days and see how it 
helps my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
my Personal Score Board and one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum and the booklet “Iron Men and How to 
Build Them.” 


Name 





Street 








City State 


Fill in completely — print name and address. If you live in 
Canada, address Genera Foops Lrtp., Cobourg, io. 
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Fun All Winter 


Photomicrograph of parasite taken through 
New Gem Microscope 









Scouts at Camp 
Pioneer, on Seneca 
Lake, Penn Yan, 
N. Y., using New 
Gem Microscope. 


Probing the Secrets of Nature With a 
GEM Microscope 


Have you seen the pulsations of 
a paramecium? Or the water-whirls 
that rotifera make to bring food 
within their grasp? Or how the slug- 
gish amoeba pushes part of her body 
out to form a feeling foot? Why, 
these are only a few of the wonders 
in a single drop of pond-water, 
brought to view by the New Gem 
Microscope. 


Magnifies 75 to 300 Times 


Think of the happy hours you could 
spend with a Gem Microscope this 


BAUSCH € LOM 


winter, exploring amazing new worlds 
that you've never even dreamed of. 
A dead fly supplies wonders enough 
for a whole thrilling day—its com- 
pound glittering eye, marvelous 
tongue, lacy wings, tufted foot- 
hooks, silvery head-armor, etc. Mar- 
vels are everywhere if you have a 
Gem—in food, soil, snow-crystals, 
plants, stones, feathers. Officially ap- 
proved. Dad ought to buy you a 
Gem—only $18.00, and built to last 
a lifetime. See one free at optical 
stores or write for free folder full of 
startling pictures, offer of free les- 
sons and names of dealers who will 
show you the genuine Gem. 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
748 ST. PAUL ST., Roc hester, NY. 





TRAINS crc S00 Soot Choice 


VES TRAINS have been 
popular since grandfather 
first played with them, for Ives 
was the first to develop all the 
modern principles of manufac- 
ture, later adopted by others. 
Ives 1932 models are marvels 
of mechanical and electrical 


realism at anything like the 
price. 

Mechanical Trains priced 
from $1.25, Electric Trains as 
low as $3.25. Before you select 
any train, ask your dealer for 
Ives complete catalog, or write 
direct now and also get an 
efficiency. Never before such Ives Railroad Engineers’ button 
construction, beauty,color and Free! 


THE IVES CORPORATION 
Dept. B., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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OVEMBER the month of Thanksgiving 
is stepping our way and will be with us 
soon. Fellows are now thinking, if not talk- 
ing, turkey and cranberry sauce. Well in 
spite of what a lot of people call depression 
there is a mighty big lot in life to be thankful 
for and one thing is what you fellows, Scouts 
and Scouters, have got and that is your 
irrepressible pep. ‘Busy in work, busy in 
play,” appears to be your slogan. Too bad 
that that slogan can not be kept moving 
smoothly without the pesky interruptions of 
a certain old lazyboner known as Old Idle 
Five Minutes. Even for this month of 
Thanksgiving he is cooking up some way of 
keeping you back in your work. He pretends 
to “talk turkey” but under cover he dishes 
up the same old stuff—jokes, jokes, and most 
of ’em chestnuts. Let’s spill his beans which 
are mostly has-beens, by showing him some- 
thing in the way of real jokes. 
Send in your best and for those selected and 
published Boy Scout Diaries will be awarded. 
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Down in the Mouth 


Son: Ma, that dentist wasn’t painless. 

Morner: Did he hurt you, son? 

Son: No, but I bit his finger and he 
yelled just like any other dentist. 


Beside Himself 
ist Boy Scout: I used to snore so loud, 
I'd wake myself up, but I cured myself. 
2nv Boy Scout: How? 
lst Boy Scout: I sleep in the next room 
now. 
Nothing to It 
One: What is a vacuum? 
Two: I have it in my head, but I can’t 
think of it just now. 
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Get the Point 
First Cass: If you sit on a tack, what is 
that a sign of? 
TENDERFOOT: 
First Cuass: 
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I don’t know. 
An early spring 


Then the Storm Started 
Lopcer: This steak is like a cold day in 
June—very rare. 
Lanpiapy: And your bill is like March 
weather—very unsettled. 


Good Head 

Caer: Is the boss in? 

New Orrice Boy: Are you a salesman, a 
bill collector, or a friend? 

Cauuer: All three. 

New Orrice Boy: He is in a conference. 
He is out of town. Step in and see him. 

His Bent 

Jinks: He cleaned up a fortune in crooked 
dough. 

JENKS: 

JINKs: 


Counterfeiter? 
No, pretzel manufacturer. 


The Shortest Verse 

We 

De 

Spise 

Flies. 

Kneading Help 
He: 1 wish you could make the bread 
your mother used to make. 

Sue: I wish you could make the dough 





your father used to make. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Athletes With a Kick 
Ants, we read, can lift weights which are 
tremendous as compared with their own. 
Wasps also can raise quite good-sized lumps. 


0-0-0-0-0-0-O! 
“*What seven letters of the alphabet did 
the stranded motorist say when he looked 
into his gas tank?” 


“OICURMT.” 


One on Old I. F. M. 


Ipte Five Minutes: Where is my hat? 

Frienp: Hanging on that lamp. 

I. F. M.: Lamp! Huh! What crazy 
place will I find it next, I wonder. 

Frrenp: On your head, I suppose! 


Telling a Big One 


**An eastern Rajah is said to have a bed 
12 feet long and 9 feet wide.” 


“That’s a lot of bunk!” 
Right 
Teacuer: In which of his battles was 


Alexander the Great killed? 
Pupiu: I think it was his last. 


Spare Parts 

Visttor: My brother bought a car here last 
week and you told him if anything broke 
you'd supply a new part. 

Manacer: Certainly. What does he want? 

Vistror: Two muscles, a couple of knee- 
caps, one elbow and about a half a yard of 
new skin immediately. 








For Shorter Miles 
“What's your objection to hiking?” 
“I think they put the milestones too far 
apart.” 
Worth the Chance 
Smatt Boy: Can I have some more of 
that cake, please? 
Moruer: You'll burst if you eat another 
piece. 
Boy: Well, pass the cake and everybody 
stand back! 
Stuck for a Reply? 
Mr. Sanpy: Have you ever timed your car. 
Mr. Mop: Yes it was once stalled on the 
road for three hours. 
Yep 
A: I can tell you the score of the game 
before it starts. 
B: What is it? 
A: Nothing to nothing—before “4 starts. 


lg = 4h 


.S- 








A Fast One 
Various words were being defined by the 
class. Finally, the teacher turned to Johuny 
and asked. ‘* What is velocity?” 
“Velocity is what a fellow lets go of 
bee with,” promptly replied Johnny. 


Left? Right 


“Tf there were three crows on a fence and 
I shot one, how many would be left?” 

“Two left.” 

“I’m afraid you don’t see the point. Let 
me repeat the joke. There were three crows 
on a fence and I shot one. How maby 
would be left?” 

“Two left.” 

“No. One would be left, because if I 
shot one, the other two would fly away! 

“Tsn’t that what I said? Two left.” 


November 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The White Sultan of Mindanao 


(Continued from page 9) 


especially such a rank unbeliever as a Chris- 
tian. Every so often a Moro, tiring of this 
life, or suddenly acquiring religion, goes 
before a pandita, or native priest, and takes 
the oath of battle for Allah. He bathes in the 
sacred spring, shaves his eyebrows, dresses 
in white, and becomes a juramentado—one 
who has taken the solemn oath. He hides a 
kris or barong about his person, and seeks 
admission to the nearest town, usually con- 
cealing himself in the house of some Moro 
until the streets are crowded. Then he 
snatches his weapon from his clothes and runs 
amuck. He slashes at every living Christian 
in sight, which usually means the Filipinos, 
and if you have ever seen a kris or barong in 
action in the hands of a Moro, you know it 
only takes one slash to decapitate a person.” 

“T should think one pistol shot would 
finish him,” suggested Eric. 

“One! Sometimes a dozen won't. They 
run their crazy course until the last breath 
of life has gone. I have heard of a jura- 
mentado who seized the barrel of a rifle, upon 
being bayoneted by a soldier, and drove the 
steel further into himself in order to bring 
the soldier within striking distance, and so 
kill him with his kris.” 

“If he breaks into a town unheralded,” 
continued the agent, “he may take an in- 
credible number of lives before he is des- 
patched. Of course, he is eventually killed— 
that’s the object of the game—and when the 
news of his death reaches his relatives, they 
have a great celebration. They always swear 
that just as night closes in they see him riding 
across the sky on a milk-white horse, bound 
for the abode of Allah’s favorites.” 

“And all this,” murmured Eric, “in the 
year of our Lord nineteen thirty-one.” 

" The agent smiled. ‘We're living in the 
Bronze Age in the interior of Mindanao.” 

“T suppose the town is armed against his 
visit?” asked Roy. 

“After a fashion. But everyone will fly 
in a panic if he appears. Not even the con- 
stabulary sergeant will want to meet him at 
close range, and good shots aren’t found in 
Cotabato.” 


“AND you really think this madman 
entered last night and is hiding in one 
of those Moro houses over the river?” 

“No one knows. He may have gone up 
the coast a ways to Palloo, a little fishing 
town. But in any case you appreciate why I 
didn’t meet you at the dock.” 

“No apologies necessary,” laughed Roy. 
“Since you are in such a state of suspended 
animation, perhaps you'll have time to give 
us some information we are seeking.” 

“Shoot,” invited their host. 

“What do you know of the sultan of 
Liguasan Lake?” 

“You mean Sultan Maluana Narrasid? 
He’s the youngest and second most powerful 
sultan on Mindanao. What do you want to 
know about him?” 

“Everything.” 

“No man in Cotabato can tell you much 
about him. No one on the coast has ever 
seen him. There is gossip, of course, and 
tales drift down from the big lakes in the in- 
terior. The only certain thing seems to be is 
that he is young and fearless, and rules his 
tribes with an iron hand.” 

“Tve heard that he occasionally raids the 
coastal towns.” 

“No, he does nothing which will throw him 
into conflict with the Government. But he 
raids the Moro villages along the river when 
they are slow in paying their tribute, or 
when they cross him in any way. There is a 
village a few miles up the river, which, be- 
tween you and me, furnishes most of the 
Moro pirates that occasionally go to sea. 
The chief of this village is at loggerheads 
with the sultan, mainly on account of the 
chief's piratical activities.” 

“He’s a sort of law-and-order sultan, I 
see,” interposed Eric. 

“Well, I doubt it. His objections to 
piracy are probably based on reasons of 
policy. Moro pirates on the high seas bring 
down Uncle Sam’s gunboats and lead to 
intervention in the Island. This, the sultan 
13 apparently anxious to avoid.” 

“I have heard,” Roy commented with 
Suppressed eagerness, “that this young 
sultan is of white blood.” 

“I have heard that too,” confirmed the 
agent. “Probably it’s just one of the many 
legends that have grown up around his name 
since he came into power a few years ago.” 

“How did he come into power?” 


1932- 


“He was the adopted son of the old sultan, 
a rather weak sort of person who held sway 
over only two or three tribes. Then when 
the old sultan died, the tribes elected a sultan 
of their own. The adopted son disappeared 
into the hills, and a few months later, re- 
turned with another tribe at his back, fought 
a pitched battle with the elected sultan and 
chased him back into obscurity. Then he 
took over the throne, and from that time on 
his power has been growing until now he is 
the second most powerful sultan in the 
Island.” 

“Tt’s not impossible, then, that he is of 
white origin,” persisted Roy. 

“Not impossible, no, but hardly prob- 
able.” 

“Who is the most powerful sultan} of the 
island?” asked Eric. 

“Sultan Haroun Majasari. He rules over 
the tribes of Lake Buluau, forty miles to the 
south of Lake Liguasan.” 


° ARE the two sultans on friendly terms?” 
“Apparently not. The young sultan 
undoubtedly plans to establish his sway over 
all of the Moros, and Sultan Haroun, a fierce 
and bloodthirsty hombre, is just waiting the 
chance to pounce upon his young rival and 
destroy him before he himself is destroyed.” 
“Can't blame him,” mused Eric. “But 
how can there be warfare between the two 
sultans if they aren't allowed to have any 
weapons?” 

“The Government can’t enforce that law 
in the interior. And it’s no secret that some- 
body, somehow, is shipping firearms into the 
interior.” 

The two boys, brought up in the military 
and naval service, were all attention. “A 
schooner piled up on a reef a few weeks ago,” 
continued the agent. “Enough of her cargo 
was found to show that she was running in 
rifles and ammunition.” 

“But who would go to that expense?” 

The agent shrugged his shoulders. “Some 
say that an Eastern power is using the Moros 
to start a general insurrection against the 
Government. Some say that Sultan Haroun, 
who is wealthy, is buying these arms to 
destroy the young sultan of Lake Liguasan.” 

“The plot gets thrilling,” exclaimed Eric. 
“We seem to have struck the storm-center 
of the Islands.” 

“There’s a storm brewing, right enough,” 
agreed the agent. “Sultan Haroun hates the 
Government and all its doings. If he is able 
to destroy the young sultan and gain contro! 
of all the Moro tribes, his next step will be a 
general insurrection against the Government. 
He has illusions of grandeur, and wishes to 
be sultan of a free island.” 

Roy rose from his seat. ‘Thanks awfully 
for the information. Do you think that any 
of the Moros in town will know something 
more definite about Narrasid?”’ 

“Not unless you find one who belongs to the 
village up the river. Narrasid doesn’t always 
accompany his raiding parties, but they may 
have learned something about him.” 

“We'll try and find one. C’mon, Eric.” 

“Wait!” exclaimed the agent. “Have you 
forgotten the juramentado? The streets 
aren't safe now.” 

“Td forgotten all about him,” confessed 
Roy. “However, we can’t park with you 
forever. Let’s take a chance, Eric.” 

Over the protests of the agent they bade 
him good-bye and made their way along the 
narrow, dusty street that led to the water’s 
edge. The few natives in the street looked as 
nervous as before, but this time the two boys 
refrained from scoffing. Instinctively, each 
picked out suitable places of refuge among 
the flimsy structures as they approached the 
water’s edge. 

“T don’t believe we're going to learn much 
about your sultan in this place,” Eric re- 
marked. 

“Maybe not. Perhaps we can work the 
Sulu Queen up the river a bit and make in- 
quiries at the Moro village.” 

“Don’t forget their piratical tendencies,” 
Eric reminded him, but when he saw that 
Roy took him seriously he changed the tenor 
of his remarks. “They wouldn’t bother a 
boat like ours without cargo. We'll run up 
there for a day or two and look things over. 
From the rumors about, there seems to be a 
sporting chance that the fellow really is 
white.” 

“Tf he’s an adopted son, Eric, there’s no 
telling who he might be. Id hate to give up 
this thing when we're so hot on the trail. 
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GOOD HEALTH MAKES GOOD ATHLETES 











I. When Dick came to school he made up his 
mind to go in for athletics as well as for studies. 
He had the physique and all the courage in the 
world but he couldn’t stand the pace. 





2. No matter what sport he tried — football, 
basketball, baseball, track—he wound up on the 
bench. He was run down by frequent illness. 
Colds, grippe, etc., sapped his strength. 

















3B. But one day the physical director who had 
been watching him gave him some good training 
tips. Suggesteda simple dietfor him. Advised him 
to get at least eight hours sleep every night... 


—Lilcuoy OD 
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WASH UP CHART 

















4. And finally to make a practice of washing his 
hands with Lifebuoy, the germ-removing toilet 
and bath soap, to help avoid sickness and thus 
build up the stamina that an athlete needs. 














&. By following this advice faithfully Dick kept 
in perfect condition. Asa result he won his letter 
in four sports and was awarded the cup for the 
school’s best all-around athlete. 





A good training tip 
for any boy 


NY BOY who makes a habit of 
washing hands often and always 
before meals with Lifebuoy is sure to 
find ita big helpinavoidingsicknessand 
keeping in good trim. For Lifebuoy’s 
big, rich, searching lather removes 
germs as well as dirt. And health 
authorities tell us that germs carried 
by the hands may spread 27 diseases. 
Then, too, Lifebuoy is a crackerjack 
bath soap. It makes quick work of 
grime and perspiration odor. And it 
helps keeptheskin freefrom blemishes. 
Let Lifebuoy help you keep in con- 
dition. Mail the coupon below for a 
free ‘‘Wash-up’’ Chart and a “‘get ac- 
quainted"’ cake of Lifebuoy. 











LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 


peer het ne peded ated 
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for face, hands, bath. |j- : 








LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 2911, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy “‘ Wash-up”’ Chart and a trial 


cake of Lifebuoy—both Free. 
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Great guns!” 
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Sizes 1 to 6 $4.50 
Smaller sizes 4.00 
Men’s sizes 5.50 


Get ready 


for Fall and 


Winter Fun 


Tue OFFICIAL Boy Scout 
Boots are almost a necessity if you are 
going to enjoy outdoor Scouting activi- 
ties in fall and winter. They are 
a protection and very inexpensive 


health insurance. 


You wit like the way this 
Official Boy Scout Boot fits the feet—you 
will like its trim, military look, and you 
will take pride in its very evident quality. 


You KNOw these Official 
Boy Scout Boots are made 
by the manufacturer of 
Buster Brown Shoes. Add 
tothat the Official emblem 
and what it stands for, 
and you get a combination 
that can’t be beat for com- 
fort, style, foot health and 


long wear. 


You can buy these Official 
Boy Scout Shoes almost anywhere—at 


department stores, 
at trading posts,and 


A | 
whereverBrownbilt PAN oe 


gusTEeR GROWN SHOES 


or Buster Brown 
shoes are sold. 
Other “Official” 
patterns are also 
available at these 


stores. Look for the 





manufacturer’s name—(Brown Shoe 
Company) as well as the Official label. 


‘WOW Vos Gouna, 


MANUFACTURERS 
SAINT LOUIS 


made by the manufacturers of 


Buster Brown SHOES 


*® Retailers who feature “Robin Hood” and 
Central” Shoes have this same Official Shoe, 
branded “‘Central’s Official Boy Scout Shoe.” 


Both boys stopped in their tracks. From 
somewhere in the town came a pistol shot, 
jarring their overwrought nerves. Simul- 
taneously every other human being vanished 
as though swallowed by the earth, and the 
two found themselves in undisputed posses- 
sion of the main street. 

“It’s a signal,” concluded Eric, as calmly 
as he could. “The juramentado must have 
appeared.” 

They craned their necks. But neither up 
nor down the street was there a sign of life. 
“T don’t like it,” said Roy frankly. “Let’s 
duck down this side street and make our- 
selves scarce, until we know what’s what.” 

They increased their pace nearly to a run, 
and as they turned into a narrow by-way 
they were greeted by a shriek of terror which 
made their hair stand on end. Coming out of 
the side street as fast as two nimble legs 
could carry him was a fear-crazed Filipino, 


showed all too plainly the marks of a sleep- 
less night. He remained silent, and the 
Major waited for him to speak. A group of 
flying men marched past, saluting as they 
went. But it was noticeable that, although 
they threw their eyes “Right” as is prescribed 
by military discipline, each man looked to one 
side or the other, but never directly at the 
tall, red-capped figure of the General in 
charge of the brigade. Officially nobody 
knew that Captain Dick Cunningham was 
the son of Brigadier-General Cunningham. 
Unofficially, everybody was aware of it. But 
this was not the reason why every man in 
the flight had volunteered to go up in search 
of the missing pilot. Dick Cunningham was 
immensely popular among his comrades. 

With steady eye, the Brigadier stared 
across the grounds, absently returning their 
salute. 

“Uh!” he said shortly. Squaring his 
shoulders, he turned away, took the reins 
from the hands of the man holding his horse, 
thrust one toe into the stirrup and swung 
into the saddle. 

Suddenly the Flight Major lifted his head, 
his attitude one of acute attention. 

General Cunningham turned in his saddle. 

“What is it?” Then his ears caught the 
sound—an almost inaudible one, a mere 
vibration of the atmosphere—a low droning. 
The two men stood without movement, rigid, 
listening. Across the aerodrome men rushed 
out from hangars and stood staring skywards. 

Louder and louder grew the humming. 

Every eye turned towards the North. Sud- 
denly a man shouted something indistinct, 
and pointed. In the far distance, hung in the 
sky above the blue of the mountains, ap- 
peared a spot, small as a pin’s head. And 
every moment, as the distant droning in- 
creased in volume, the spot grew larger. 
A low breath esca from between the 
General’s clenched teeth. His hands clutched 
the riding whip with a grip which forced the 
leather deep into his clammy palms. 


“QIR,” came a breathless voice, and a 
young officer ran up, thrusting a pair of 
field glasses into the mounted man’s hands. 
The Brigadier put the glasses to his eyes— 
then passed them down to the Flight Major. 
“Sight’s better than mine... take a 
MO as ev 
The Major threw himself down on the 
ground, the better to steady his hands. 
One long look he gave, then, with a mut- 
tered imprecation rose to his feet. 


“BULGAR, sir,” he said gently, turning 
his back deliberately on the Brigadier. 
A moment he paused, then, cupping his hands, 


yelled at the top of his voice: “Turn Out 
‘Plane Guard’— Hi! Hi!—you there, over to 
*B’ ‘lines’ and get the ‘Archie’ men out!” 

In a second the ground was covered with 
running figures. Two seconds, and from the 
right came the “Boom” of the first anti- 
aircraft to get into action. A minute later 
came more of the swift, coughing explosions. 
High up in the sky appeared mysterious 
white mushroom puffs which burst and 
drifted with the wind. 

But the little black gnat-like shape hurtled 
onwards, apparently not inconvenienced by 
the explosions—certainly regardless of the 
dangers which menaced it. On, on, it came— 
and now came the stammering cackle of 
machine guns. 

The Brigadier sat motionless, lips pulled 





back over his teeth in a mirthless grin, listen- 


“An Eye for an Eye” 


(Continued from page 11) 


and hardly two paces behind him was a half- | 


naked Moro, brandishing a wicked barong| § 


and calling upon Toohan to deliver the un- | 


believer into his hands. It was the Filipino | 


who had screamed as he heard the swish of 
the barong behind him. 

The two boys turned as one, with nothing 
but flight in their minds. Then, actuated by 
the same thought, they turned again to face 
the impending tragedy. It was impossible to 
take to their heels and leave this helpless 
Filipino to be butchered. Roy looked for 
Eric and saw that his friend, though pale 
and quaking, was beside him. The next in- 
stant the blood-crazed Moro fanatic, spying 
the two white Christians, abandoned his 

ursuit of the unhappy native and, glistening 
eons in his hand, charged at Roy who 
vainly tried to spur his fear-struck muscles 
into action. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for December) 


ing to the medley of explosions, his eyes 
following the darting shape above with an 
expression of tigerish ferocity. 

Suddenly he dug spurs into his mount and 
rode across the ground, pulling up beside a 
Lewis Gun team. The men had their gun 
suspended from a primitive tripod, and the 
gunner, lying flat on his back, threw drum 
after drum of “tracer” bullets into the plane 
above. 

“Give it to him, man!” shouted the officer 
above the din. “A fiver and six months’ 
leave to the man who brings him down!” 

The gunner needed no such bribe. He was 
doing his best; but a speeding aeroplane is 
harder to hit than grouse on the wing, and 
this one seemed to bear a charmed life. The 
General rode wildly on to the next gun team, 
repeating his offer—his soul filled with one 
desire, and one desire only. Vengeance for 
his son on the enemy airman above! 

The little machine dipped, turned, and, 
seemingly chasing the smoke puffs, started to 
climb back towards its own “lines.” 

“Funny,” muttered one of the gunners to 
his mate. “Th’ chap ain’t dropped a single 
bomb.” 

The Brigadier clenched his fists and mut- 
tered a savage imprecation as he saw the 
enemy plane turn back. The next instant, 
however, his exclamation turned to one of 
malignant delight. The little machine, in full 
flight, suddenly bobbed, skewed sideways, 
rolled over, partially recovered, then com- 
menced to crash sickeningly towards the 
ground. 

The watchers looked on with bated breath. 
The pilot appeared to be making desperate 
efforts to regain control of his machine. For 
a moment it seemed as if he might succeed. 
But once more the frail craft twisted, hovered, 
and dropped to earth like a stone, completely 
out of control. And as it fell the last few 
hundred feet, the Brigadier dug spurs into his 
mount, galloping off in the direction in which 
it was obvious the machine would crash. 

Only a few seconds after the actual impact, 
the mounted officer arrived on the scene and, 
as he drew rein, the heap of twisted wreckage 
broke into flames. 

Peering forward, the Brigadier observed 
something which moved. Rigid, white as 
death, he stared into the mass before him 
without making any attempt to move to- 
wards it, his face that of a devil. Suddenly, 
his whole expression changed. He threw 
himself from his horse and ran like a maniac 
to the now blazing wreckage. Placing one 
hand across his eyes to shield them from the 
burning heat, he bent over the fi amidst 
the flames—a figure which, still conscious, 
cried piteously. With a great effort, he 
hauled the man out, reeled back, and with the 
limp figure clasped tightly in his arms, stag- 
gered away out of reach of the flames. 

Laying the figure gently on the ground, he 
knelt down beside it. 

The airman, little more than a boy, stared 
up at his rescuer. 

“*I—thank—you, sir—” he whispered pain- 
fully, in halting English. 

The Brigadier stared into the boyish face 
beneath him, and almost fancied he could 
trace a likeness to his own flesh and blood— 
his son, Dick. He looked again, and saw that 
the likeness was only a fleeting one—perhaps 
just the likeness of youth to youth. 

Others were now arriving. Ambulance 
men, a doctor—a whole crowd. The Briga- 
dier touched the injured lad’s hand, muttered 
some unintelligible words, and turned away. 
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Make Your Own 
Rubber Articles 


It’s great fun to make things from liquid rubber. 
With the Junior Rubber Shop you can set up a 
laboratory in your home. ‘orms are provided 
for making balloons of different shapes and Colors. 
From wood you can whittle forms for making 
animals, finger cots, patches for your football, 
etc. You can waterproof cloth and make an 
infinite number of other things. Forms can even 
be purchased for ng rubber gloves. 

The Junior Rubber Shop is complete. Enough 
liquid rubber is provided in the No. 1 size to 
make 400 balloons. The larger No. 2 size con- 
tains twice the quantity of forms and materials 
and will make 800 balloons (round or airship 
types). Sell these balloons at a peed each to 
your friends and pay for your outfit. 


Junior Rubber Shops 


Size 1, $2.50. Size 2, $5.00. 
($3.00, $6.00 on Pacific Coast) 
All Parcel Post Prepaid 


Send order today, cash, check or money order to 


JUNIOR RUBBER SHOP CO. 
Box 213, Akron, Ohio 











Cuticura Soap 
for Daily Use 


Caticura Ointment 


To Heal Skin Troubles 
Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
» Malden, Mass. 























SPENDING 
MONEY 


Want to earn extra money easily —quick- 
ly? Then listen. Tell your family that 
wee shine all the shoes for 10¢ a pair. 

en clip the coupon below that brings 
you the set that makes home shining easy. 


We offer you the chance to invest 25¢ 
that will make dollars for you! Use the 
coupon to get a De Luxe Home Set, con- 
taining a real bristle dauber, a genuine 
lamb’s wool polisher and a big tin of high- 
grade paste polish. Paste polish is best 
for most shoes. For kid shoes, we recom- 
mend Bixby’s Liquid Polish. So if you 
want toearn extra money, don’t turn this 
page until you’ve clipped and mailed 
the coupon below. 


Sos 


2 IN 1-SHinoLa-Brxsy Corp., Dept., BL-11 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City. Enclosed find 
25¢ (stamps or coin). Send me the De Luxe Set. 


Name. 





Address. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Walking to the edge of the group and beyond 
he stood still, hands hanging limply at his 
side, shoulders drooping wearily. 

Putting one hand to his smoke-blackened 
forehead, he was about to move listlessly 
away, when a man galloped up on a mule. 

“] picked this up back yonder, sir,” he 
said, holding out a white object. “I think 
that Bulgar airman threw it out just now.” 

The Brigadier took the object, regarding it 
without interest. It was a small silken para- 
chute fixed to a stick around which was tied a 
piece of paper. Absent-mindedly the officer 
slipped off the string and unrolled the sheet 
of paper. 

With little curiosity, his eyes dropped to 
the writing on the sheet. Suddenly he 
stiffened. The next moment he reeled back, 
one hand to his mouth. 

It could not be true! Was he mad!! 
Again he stared at the note in his hand. 

“To Brigadier-General Cunningham,” the 
missive read in a well-known handwriting. 


How to Get a Job 


(Concluded from page 10) 


probably knows very little about you. Even 
if he is acquainted with your parents, that is 
a social contact; he isinterested in you from 
a business standpoint. While if you are a 
total — to him, as most likely you will 
be, it is all the more necessary to present 
your case completely. So tell him all about 
yourself, in your outline. Then you will 
have something concrete and tangible to help 
sell you. 

Begin at the top with your name and ad- 
dress; then your age, education, best subjects 
and the rest of it. At the bottom list the 
special experience you may have had, such 
as work during vacation, selling papers, 
magazines, etc. What you are doing now is 
to build up a prospectus for yourself. You 
are caw your qualifications in a concise 
and businesslike manner, in a form which 
any employer can understand and which he 
will appreciate. Do you begin to see what an 
advantage this gives you over the young fellow 
who goes around just “looking for ajob”? 

It’s not a difficult thing to do, either. If 
you will examine your past, you will find that 
you have always been more interested in 
one particular thing than in any other. In 
fact, whenever you had a chance, you went 
in for that especial activity in preference to 
others. You will probably discover, too, that 
you were better at it than most of the boys. 

Single out that one thing and emphasize 
it in your outline, provided it is something 
that would be of value in business. Should 
it happen to be a sport, such as baseball, 
tennis, football or track, it is still helpful; 
it proves you have-the instinct to excel, and 
possibly that you have the qualifications for 
leadership. You aren’t content to be an 
also-ran; you want to achieve real success. 
And employers are interested in such young 
men, for they are not always easy to find. 

Have you ever glanced through a catalog 
or the advertisements in a magazine, in 
search of some particular article? Perhaps 
it was a rifle, football, canoe or bicycle you 
were interested in. Do you remember how 
accurately and how pleasingly it was de- 
scribed? The manufacturer didn’t merely 
say it was a bicycle, with two wheels, handle- 
bars, tires and coaster brake. No indeed, 
for almost every bicycle has these. He 
told you about the new design, which re- 
sembled that of a motorcycle; how easy it 
was to pedal, that it was made by a com- 
pany famous for its fine work; that thousands 
of boys always insisted on that particular 
make. In other words, he showed you that 
this was an unusually good machine, and 
persuaded you that you would be glad and 
proud if you had one. 


“Was brought down over the Bulgar lines. 
Managed to pancake out, but plane over- 
turned. Am in hospital with a few cuts and a 
broken arm; otherwise O. K. The Bulgars 
are sportsmen, have treated me awfully 
decently. One of their chaps, about my own 
age, has promised to fly over our lines to-day 
with this note to let you know I am safe, and 
more or less sound. Hope the good fellow 
won't be running any risks on my account. 
Said he’d fly high, out of range. Cheerio, 
will write at first opportunity, 
“Dick. 
“Will the finder of this note please deliver 
it with all haste to Brigadier-General Cun- 
ningham, Nth Divisional Command, Salonica. 
“Capt. RicHarp CUNNINGHAM, 
“Nth Divisional Flight, “Squadron B.” 


Clutching the note in his hand, his face 
working uncontrollably, the Brigadier-Gen- 
eral turned and hurried back to the crowd 
around the wounded Bulgar airman. 


That’s exactly what you want to do with 
your outline. The employer who has an 
opening for a boy or young man has certain 
requirements which must be met. But there 
are many others who can offer these qualifica- 
tions; you must prove that you have some- 
thing in addition—that you are, in some 
particular, above average. Your outline, 
if you have done a good thorough job, should 
accomplish this. At the very least it will 
show you what you have to sell; you will see 
what your greatest assets are and where 
you are weak. This, in turn, will enable 
you to develop your abilities and thus make 
yourself more valuable, not alone in that 





first job, but in the others that will follow. 

Put into your outline all your thought and 
care: make it the very best you know how. 
It is more than a record of you and your 
activities—it’s the very foundation of your 
plan. In going over it you may find that 
what you have to offer is not the kind of 
ability needed in some particular line of 
business. You may discover that you were 
considering the kind of work for which you 
were not really fitted, either by training or 
by natural aptitude. In that case, your out- 
line will have saved you from the costly 
mistake of starting out in the wrong job, and 
later having to begin all over again. 

You will find it invaluable, too, when you 
launch your campaign to find a position— 
and that is the next step. 

As a final precaution, take your finished 
outline to someone whose judgment you 
respect, and ask him to look it over from the 
viewpoint of a prospective employer. Quite 
possibly his suggestions may reveal some 
important selling point in your experience 
which you have totally overlooked. Or he 
may feel that you have somewhat over- 
stated your case and should, in fairness, tone 
it down. 

In any event, take time to do a good, 
honest, thorough job. Be fair to yourself— 
and be just as fair to the man you hope to 
work for. Don’t claim abilities you do not 
possess, and avoid promising anything you 
are not positive you can do. You are after 
more than a position: you want a start in 
a job with a future, where you can advance 
as rapidly as your talent and industry will 
permit. You will succeed only if people 
believe in you and know they can trust you. 
So bear that in mind, when you write about 
yourself. 

In the next article of the series we will 
consider the seven ways to find an opening— 
or locate a job. And whether you use one 
or all of these ways, your written record will 
be most helpful. 





Eggstraordinary 


A LANKY mustached individual walked 
. Up to the manager of a Forty-second 
Street dime museum last week and asked 
for employment. 
Who are you?” asked the manager. 
o. I'm Egbert, the Egg King,” drawled the 
ow, 
«What's your specialty?” 

I eat three dozen hen eggs, two dozen 
duck eggs and one dozen goose eggs at a 
single sitting.” 

‘Sounds pretty good. 
know our policy.” 

“What's that?” 

‘Four shows a day.” 
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I suppose you 


hotel.’ 


me Se 

“And do you think you can go through 
with your act?” 

“I know I can.” 

“On Saturdays we often have as many as 
six shows and on some holidays we give a 
performance every hour.” 

Egbert the Egg King hesitated. “In that 
case, I must have one thing understood 
before I join the show.” 

“What's that?” 

“No matter how rushing business is at the 
museum,” replied Egbert, “‘ You gotta gimme 








that 


WINS! 


Jack Chevigny, All-American 
back on Notre Dame University’s 
championship football teams. 
Chevigny says: “I’m a great be- 
liever in Ovaltine. It’s just the 
right stuff to help get that extra 
yard for a first down or for the 
final drive for the goal. It’s a great 
drink taken hot in cold weather, 
or for a ‘cool-off’ in the summer 
time.” 








Do This 30 Minutes Before 
Any Game .. . To Increase 
Strength, Stamina and Speed! 


T’S the last 2% that scores in any game. 
Most of us can keep the pace at first—but 
reserve power at the end is what builds the repu- 
tationthatmakesyou All-American,or breaks 
the tape a split second ahead of the crowd! 


Every really famous star has this reserve 
power to call on for a fighting finish. And 
here’s the way Jack Chevigny, famous Notre 
Dame halfback, now coaching the Chicago 
Cardinals—and Jack Smith, light heavy- 
weight wrestler—and Zamora, famous Span- 
ish football star—and Georges Michel the 
channel swimmer have found to get it. 


Half an hour before you go into action, take 
a cup of Ovaltine—to give you that last 
vital ounce of energy! 


That way you get the extra energy that mod- 
ern athletics demand, without overloading 
your stomach. Every trainer will tell you to 
avoid heavy foods before the game. Because 
the stomach has to use up too much energy 
digesting them for you. 


Even poached eggs, if taken too soon before 
an athletic event are apt to provoke stomach 
distress. But Ovaltine is turned into vital 
nourishment almost at once—without the 
slightest strain on digestive organs 





(Above) Georges Michel preparing forbis record-breaking 
channel swim of 11 bours, 5 minutes. Ovaltine was not 
only used in training quarters, but actually given to 





time enough to eat my regular meals at my 


Here’s A Tip From Jack Chevigny;— 


How To Get The 
EXTRA Speed 












If you’re a football player, take a cup of hot 
Ovaltine 30 minutes before you go out on 
the field. If you’re a track man, try a cup of 
warm Ovaltine just half an hour before the 
starting gun. To put that extra snap into 
your get-away; to give you the vital reserve 
to sprint the last 5 yards. Or, if you’re a 
swimmer, you probably know the value of a 
warm, strengthening drink a few minutes 
before the start. 


You can’t go wrong on this. Read what 
Georges Michel says Ovaltine did for him on 
his record-making channel swim—a record 
that has never been beaten to this day. Read 
what Chevigny says about the new energy 
Ovaltine gives. And remember, when you 
take a cup of Ovaltine you get in concen- 
trated, easily digested form, over 18 vital 
food elements that go to fortify nerve, brain 
and muscle tissue. That’s why Ovaltine is 
used today by record makers and record 
breakers in 54 different countries. 


You can get Ovaltine at any drug or grocery 
store, and it’s not expensive. You simply 
mix it with milk, either hot or luke-warm— 
and Ovaltine tastes just as good as it is good 
for you! 


Try some today—or if you prefer, send the 
coupon below for a free trial supply. Train 
on tine for 3 or 4 days. And be sure and 
take it about 30 minutes before your next 
ame, or your next meet. for yourself 
ow it puts you in “high” from the start to 
a flying finish! 





MAIL FOR TRIAL SUPPLY 
(If Unable To Obtain Locally) 





THE WANDER COMPANY 

Dept. 1-D, 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Ienclose 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Send me your test package of Ovaltine. (This offer 
good in U.S. A. only.) 


Name 





(Print name and address clearly) 
Addres 





City. State. 


OVA LTIN 


Dhe Swiss Food - Drinks 
Manufactured under license in the U.S.As 
aocording to the original Swiss formula. 
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Red Cross 





RADIO’S NEWEST 
AND GREATEST 


FUNMAKER 


Hear your own voice come out of the loud speaker of 
your owa radio. Impersonate radio favorites. Interrupt 
radio programs with announcements and witty remarks 
of your owa. Surprise and mystify your friends. Develop 
your radio talent. LITTLE WONDER “MIKE” is the 
GREATEST RADIO SENSATION OF THE YEAR. Easily 
attached to your radio. Does not interfere with reception. 

/sll mot injure tubes. Get yours today, but insist on the 
LITTLE WONDER MICROPHONE — the original 
practical “Mike.” On sale at all leading drug, hard- f/ 
ware, radio, department and Sc to $1.00 stores or send 
a dollar bill and LITTLE WONDER “MIKE” will be 

mailed post-paid. 
WONDER SPECIALTIES, INC. 
1104. A C Building Cleveland, Ohio 
oe 


iY) LITTLE WONDE 


aMICROPHONE 








Advertisers Who Have 
Something to Sell. to 
Our 206,594 Readers 


If you are thinking of advertising let us 
send you free of cost a copy of Milline 
Copy Channels. This Portfolio is only of 
interest to actual advertisers. It shows a 
method of breaking copy down into 7 fun- 
damentals, and of building up under the 
50 Appeals listed, etc. It often helps an 
advertiser greatly to strengthen his mes- 
sage. Kindly state what you have in 
mind advertising and we will at the same 
time quote the cost of the space, etc. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Ave., New York City 

















Cheynist ~se 


TERED TRADE MARK 


THE CHEMICAL IT 


Perform hundreds of fascinating and useful ex- 
periments just like a real chemist. You can do 
magic chemical tricks, too. CHEMCRAFT is 
the best chemistry set; more experiments, 
superior chemicals and better apparatus. Get 
CHEMCRAFT; select from these sets: 

No. 1—$1.00 No. 3 144—$3.50 No. 8— $8.00 
No. 2—$2.00 No.5 —$5.00 No. 10—$10.00 
Ne. 15—$15.00 No. 25—$25.00 
(Nos. 5, 10, 15 and 25 come in hand wood cabinets) 
Ne. 8 (Portable) is packed in a convenient carrying case. 


Ask for CHEMCRAFT by name: look for the name 
CHEMCRAFT on the box; then you will have 
the best outfit. 

Try Chemistry for 25c! Free Chemical Surprise! 
Get CHEMCRAF Sealer and Send us the name and address 
do lots of interest peri- of the store where you live that 
ments an ic chemical sells toys, and we will send 
tricks. Complete outfit and you this Chemical Surprise ab- 
instructions postpaid for 25c. solutely free. 4 


THe Porter CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1211 Washington Street. Hagerstown, Maryland 











Whenever childhood takes 
to wheels, be it roller skates, 


bicycles, velocipedes or play- 


% 
cycles » » there’s just one 
Sy 
name to remember 


When answering advertisements 
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Sea Scouting at Fort Hancock 


The following account of the experiences 
of a Sea Scout at a Sea Scout Camp on the 
Atlantic Ocean is typical of many this year. 
It was written by Joseph Kaltenbach of the 
Sea Scout Ship Falcon of Monmouth County 
Council, New Jersey. 


EY. ERYTHING being ready, we went to 

bed, but couldn’t sleep, we were so ex- 
cited thinking about the glorious time we 
were going to have in camp, in the sea and on 
the big ocean ships. 

At 6 bells we were up, swallowed our 
breakfast, slung our sea bags over our shoul- 
ders and marched to the administration build- 
ing, the proudest six boys in the world. We 
climbed into Mr. Derrick’s big car, and in 
about one and one-half hours, he landed us at 
our long-looked-for camp 
at Fort Hancock on Sandy 
Hook. 

On our arrival Comman- 
der Dam took us up to our 
barracks. Skipper Hager- 
man assigned us to our 
bunks and placed us in 
the Second Division. 
After receiving our assign- 
ments we put on our bath- 
ing suits and went down 
to the ocean for a swim. 
Arriving there, we saw the 
boys with forks and sticks 
getting hot dogs from a 
tub for lunch. We joined 
them and think we ac- 
quitted ourselves well in 
this, our first assignment. 

Every fellow made up 
his own bunk, took a 
shower and dressed ready 
for breakfast at 6 bells. 
At 8 bells we swept and 
swabbed the floors of the 
barracks, got our bunks 
lined up and fixed every- 
thing ready for inspection 
which occurred at 2 bells in the afternoon 
watch. From 2 to 8 bells we spent in the 
classroom studying marlinspike, seaman- 
ship, compass, latitude and longitude, bells 
on board ship, signalling, boat etiquette, 
rigging, anchors, and sea history. 

At 8 bells, the beginning of a new sea day, 
we all went to mess, after which we took part 
in different kinds of sports such as: baseball, 
golf, tennis, tug-of-war, races, rowing, swim- 
ming, sailing, ete. At 3 bells on the first dog 
watch everybody had to be ready for afternoon 
parade on the campus in front of the barracks. 
At dress parade the Sea Scouts took part with 
the regular soldiers in the various evolutions 
usually presented on such occasions. 

At the beginning of the second dog watch, 
we were all tired and hungry and went to our 
evening mess. Although our program was 
very full and sometimes strenuous, we en- 
joyed every minute of it. 

After supper we checked out and went 
down to the dock and took a cruise till about 
ten o'clock on the yawl Twilight. The moon 
was full—a perfect night to be on the ocean. 
We went out about twelve miles from shore. 
The breeze stopped and we stopped like a 
painted ship on a painted ocean. While we 
were waiting for the breeze to come up, we 
stripped off and went in swimming, then 
clambered up on deck, made sail and turned 
toward home. Captain Van Zant in charge 
of the ship gave orders and the twenty Sea 
Scouts carried them out like old tars. We 
docked our ship and went to our barracks, 
checked in, took a shower and went to bed. 

Every fellow had to take his turn doing 
two-hour watch duty. A Sea Scout has to 
make the following records in the log: 
Barometer reading, thermometer reading, 
wind direction, weather condition, condition 
of fire in hot-water stove, the names and 
numbers of each person leaving or returning 
to the barracks, and the time. Before the 
watchman could leave his post, he had to see 
that the next watchman assigned to duty 
was there to take his place. 

During our seven days’ stay at Fort Han- 
cock we took several delightful cruises, vary- 
ing in length from about two and a half hours 
to twelve hours and on ships varying inlength 
from 40 feet to 300 feet. As I do not have 
space to tell about all these cruises, I will 
describe our cruise on the Mayhap. 
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Sea Scouts pile it on 


The Mayhap is an 85-foot, two-masted 
schooner with a beam of 15 feet. She carried 
two fore and aft sails, one topsail and a sta’ sail 
and jib. Shehad acabin, forecastle, sleeping 
quarters for eight or nine persons, a galley 
in which cooking is done, a store-room, a 
large room below deck used for a dining. 
room and lounge. 

Everyone of the twelve Sea Scouts was 
kept busy steering the ship, attending the 
sails, shining brass, peeling potatoes, washing 
dishes, laying around on deck and watching 
the sharks. We lowered a boat and rowed 
out near the sharks to try and take a snap- 
shot of them. I forgot to state that some of 
the boys felt so sorry for the sharks that they 
gladly turned over to them their noon meal, 
After being on the ocean for twelve hours we 
were glad to put our feet 
again on terra firma. 
The Mayhap was a private 
yacht owned by Captain 
Haskell from Rumson. 
Although the ship was 
twenty-two years old she 
looked as fresh and tidy 
as she did on the day she 
went down the skidway 
from the shipyard into 
the water. 

One of the most exciting 
cruises we took was on the 
U. S. S. Coast Guard de- 
stroyer Hunt. This vessel 
was 300 ft. in length and 
had a beam of 40 ft. It 
was a four stack oil 
burner, capable of making 
a speed of 36 knots an 
hour. This boat was very 
speedy, because it was her 
business to chase rum 
runners. The Hunt car- 
ried six guns, two in the 
bow, two in the stern, two 
on the bridge, and two 
machine guns, four life- 
boats and plenty of life-belts. 

We started on this cruise at 8 bells on the 
first dog watch. About eighty-five Sea Scouts 
went on this cruise. The crew of this ship 
consisted of ninety men. 

We had not been out more than fifteen 
minutes when a storm came up, the fog was 
so thick we could not see more than two 
yards ahead. The rain poured down, the 
lightning flashed, and the thunder roared 
and the waves dashed high. When the 
sailors saw the lightning and heard the 
thunder they said that “the heavy artillery 
had broken loose.”’ In the midst of the storm, 
as the ship was coming about at 25 miles an 
hour, a huge wave crushed a motor launch 
hanging over the side of the ship. The 
ship was stopped and the wrecked motor 
launch hoisted on deck and lashed fast ina 
cradle. 

While at the camp our working together, 
our playing together, our rowing together, 
our cruising together, our eating together, our 
sleeping together, our watching together, our 
playing pranks upon each other, forged bonds 
of friendship that time can not erase. We Sea 
Scouts of the S. S. S. Falcon were delighted 
with the way we were treated by all the officers 
and Sea Scouts from the other ships. 

We always tried to do more than our duty 
and be courteous and considerate of officers 
and shipmates. We must have done well, 
because we were often asked where we got 
our training. 

The Sea Scouts of the S. §. S. Falcon 
were accustomed to respect and show the 
proper courtesy to superior officers, and to be 
considerate of equals. 

The main difference between a Boy Scout 
Camp and a Sea Scout Camp is that in 4 
Boy Scout Camp the boys spend most of 
their time advancing in Scouting, swimming, 
hiking, etc. In a Sea Scout Camp the boys 
go on cruises where they learn the different 
parts of a ship and how to handle it. 






























Sea Scouts Patrol Pamphlet 

LITTLE pamphlet called “The Se 

Scout Patrol” gives all the information 
on how this can be organized, and will be 
sent free to any Scout by writing to Thomas 
J. Keane, Sea Scout Section of Boys’ Lir®, 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, Ne¥ 
York City. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


A Bear Chance for Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 13) 


truck, and somehow managed—from where 
he sat Brede could not see just how— 
to clamber onto the radiator, where for a 
moment or two he sat astride, and then slid 
ignominiously from its slippery surface. 
The solemn gravity of the bear’s behavior, 
and the absurdity of his performances, made 
Brede laugh. He had all he could do to 
keep it a silent laugh. But Old Eph seemed 
not to sense the humor of things at all. 
He was getting angry. After his fall he 
hustled on all fours back to the rear of the 
truck, stared at it a moment, and then, 
standing up with a harsh growl, made a 
savage swipe at the canvas, caught his claws 
in it, and ripped it wide open. He tore at 
the opening with both paws, yanking and 
hauling, till a great strip of the canvas flut- 
tered down, enveloping him completely. 
For a moment or two there was a wild up- 
heaval of canvas, as Old Eph rolled about 
under it, clawing and growling, till at last 
he got himself unwrapped and stood free, 
by now a thoroughly disgusted and angry 
bear. 


BR EDE, meantime, suppressing his laugh- 
ter, had seized the opportunity to scuttle 
some steps further down the hill, taking pre- 
cautions to keep close to a convenient tree 
in case of sudden need. But the wind was 
blowing from the bear toward Brede, as he 
discovered by holding a wet finger up in the 
air, and Old Eph was far too intent on his 
own difficulties to concern himself with dis- 
tractions. He slashed viciously at the inno- 
cent canvas, and then took another swipe 
at a strip still dangling from the truck. This 
piece was caught under a knot in the rope 
at the top of the load, and as the bear tugged 
at it, a sack of flour worked loose, and slid 
to the ground, striking in a cloud of white 
dust. A five gallon can, which Brede recog- 
nized as the container of Gust’s much- 
desired syrup, also bounced down off the 
load. 

Eph gave brief, but effective attention 
to the flour. With a smash of his great paw 
he tore it open, buried his nose in the flour, 
blew into it, and succeeded in getting his 
head and shoulders most thoroughly dusted 
with flour. But apparently it annoyed him 
more than it interested him, and he turned 
his attention to the big syrup tin. This 
seemed to appeal to him greatly. He sniffed 
at it, nosed it about, and then, when it 
rolled away from him, toward the edge of the 
fallen canvas, scuttled after it, and seem- 
ingly out. of patience, smashed at it with 
his paw. This put a great dent in the side 
of the can, and also cracked the soldered 
top away from the sidewall, letting the syrup 
run out. Eph put his nose to the crack, 
gave a great grunt of satisfaction, and 
began slobbering it up, licking up puddles of 
it which formed on the ground, along with 
leaves, pine needles, twigs, and bits of bark, 
which stuck to his nose till it was thoroughly 
and absurdly fringed with them. Also they 
stuck to his feet and so did the piece of 
canvas, so that when he moved he dragged 
it about with him, tripping over it, and once 
falling and rolling on it, so that he got up 
nicely draped. 

“This is as good as a circus,” chuckled 
Brede, at the bear’s grotesque appearance, 
“except that it’s Gust’s syrup he’s doing 
his clown act with. And what he’s doing to 
the syrup is only a start on what he'll do 
to the rest of the load. So things aren’t so 
funny. Maybe I'd better get busy making 
that firebrand. There doesn’t seem to be 
anything else to do.” 

By this time the syrup had all run out of 
the can, and Eph had licked up all he could 
conveniently get from the grounds. But 
he wasn’t satisfied. Anyhow, he got hold of 
the can again, pawed it over, found the gap 
the syrup had run out of, and clawed 
at it to make it larger. He got his paw into 
the crack, had difficulty in getting it out, 
and yanked roughly, tearing the can cover 
more than half off. Eph licked his sticky 
paw, and stuck his nose into the can. 

Once more the Sugarplum took the oppor- 
tunity to come closer, so that now he was 
less than fifty yards away, but prepared to 
beat a hasty retreat up a big spruce tree if 
Eph offered objections to his presence. But 
Eph didn’t notice. It was doubtful if he 
could see anything, for his head was jammed 
well down into the can, and was continually 
getting jammed in a little deeper. And it 
was doubtful if he could hear anything, 
apart from the noise he was making himself, 
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as he banged the can about over the ground. 
There must have been a good deal of syrup 
still adhering to the inside of the can, and 
apparently Old Eph wanted all of it for he 
seemed trying to twist his head about to 
get at places beyond the reach of his tongue. 
But he couldn't manage it. The half-de- 
tached cover was stuck to the fur of his head, 
and the can was a snug fit, anyway. Eph 
clawed at the can with both paws. But 
gummed up as they were, he couldn’t get a 
good grip. And then Brede realized that 
something was wrong, perhaps just an in- 
stant after Old Eph made the same dis- 
covery. For the bear began rooting around, 
running about in erratic excitement, butting 
excitedly, smashing the can to the ground, 
into trees and stumps, dragging his canvas 
draperies after him, while from inside the 
can came muffled snorts and growls. 

I guess he’s stuck,” muttered Brede. 
“‘And this looks like the time for me to get 
busy; but I’ve got to be quick and careful. 
I'd like to sit here and watch Old Eph per- 
form, but I didn’t walk those eight miles to 
see a show, and I’ve got to bring something 
back to Gust besides a funny story.” 


(GGINGERLY avoiding ground likely to be 
syrupy, he hustled to the truck, grabbed 
the rope, slashed at it with his knife, and 
hauled down as much of it as he could con- 
veniently get, some twenty feet in length. 
In one end he rigged a wide slip-knot, and 
then, at a safe distance, began circling the 
bear, watching a favorable opportunity for a 
throw. Old Eph was now blundering about 
in wild desperation, and Brede succeeded in 
getting a cast over one hind leg. He took a 
quick turn with the other end around a 
stump, and fastened it with half-hitches. 

“There, Old Eph,” he mumbled, “as long 
as you are going to put on a circus, you can 
do it in a ring—if that holds. That is, till 
I get another rope on you.” 

He got more rope from the truck, and 
swung again, just as Old Eph made a swipe 
with one forepaw at the obnoxious can, 
so that he caught both paw and neck. Then 
he circled a sapling, and waiting till the 
cavorting bear was nearest it, hauled with 
all his strength, and as Eph struggled, kept 
hauling, till he had Bruin stretched out be- 
tween stump and sapling, one foreleg lashed 
right to his neck, and one hind leg stretched 
out behind him. By luck the roped limbs 
were on opposite sides, and as Eph still 
tugged and struggled, he rolled sometimes 
more than half over. The Sugarplum stood 
studying the situation thoughtfully. 

“If only he doesn’t work loose—if I can 
get just two or three minutes,” he said to 
himself, as an idea came to him. 

He hurried back to the truck, and gathered 
up the rest of the canvas; and undoing the 
lashings, retrieved what his hasty slashings 
had left of the rope. He found there was 
considerably more than half of both. Going 
back to his captive, he poked an edge of 
the canvas under the can-imprisoned head, 
and flirted the rest of it back over the 
bear’s body. Then he worked the rope under 
Eph’s head with a stick, and lashed a 
second tight loop, outside the canvas cover- 
ing around the already lassoed head and 
paw. Eph made a blind swipe or two with 
the other forepaw, and the Sugarplum man- 
aged to get canvas and rope over that, and 
bound it also fast to Eph’s neck. As Old 
Eph continued to struggle futilely, little by 
little he worked some of the canvas under his 
body, then a loop of rope which he could 
hook into with a stick from the other side, 
when Eph should take a roll in the opposite 
direction. And so, at last, he had the angry 
but helpless brute wrapped and trussed like 
an animated mummy. He took the added 
precaution of getting another rope around 
the other hind leg, and made this fast to a 
tree. Then he carefully tightened all three 
of his ropes. 

“Poor Eph,” he muttered as he stood con- 
templating the alleged terror of the hills, 
who was now breathing gaspingly, with ex- 
haustion, and semi-smothering, “I guess you 
aren't any too comfortable. It doesn’t seem 
just fair. But you started all this yourself, 
and this isn’t a marker, I reckon, to what 
you would do to me if you got a chance. 
And I just couldn’t let you have the men’s 
Thanksgiving dinner. And what I’m going 
to do about you now, or about anything 
else, I just don’t know.” 

Still he wasn’t satisfied that his prisoner 
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was secure, and with a new idea began look- 
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Have your own treasure hunt...uncover 

great prizes by digging up the valu- 

able premium coupons on Octagon, 
Borden and Kirkman products. 


START this new sport that’s fun... that 
brings handsome, useful rewards! Without 
spending a penny get a complete Scout 
outfit . . . canteen, axe, tent, everything! 
How? Get mother and all the neighbors 
to save coupons from all the products 
listed below. They are all splendid house- 
hold helps and foods ... the best anyone 
can buy...so you are really doing a favor 
to those you ask to use them. Then make 
weekly trips to collect the coupons from 
friends, relatives and mother. Choose the 
premium you want...send in the cou- 
pons...soon it’s yours without costing a 
cent. Come on, treasure hunters, let’s go! 
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BAND INSTRUMEN 


ing about for some stout saplings to fit his 
plans. It was only then that he realized 
that the sun was long since down and the 
twilight rapidly fading. His first need now 
seemed to be a fire to see by. He got pitch 
from the blisters on the bark of a balsam 
tree close to him, inner bark from an erect 
dead tree, and with these started his blaze, 
till he had it burning hotly enough to start 
other dead sticks dampened from the rain. 
Then with his belt ax, which he always car- 
ried, he cut down two young trees four or 
five inches in diameter, and lashed these to 
the sides of his now passive and helpless 
captive. Then at last he sat down by his 
fire to eat the lunch Gust had given him, 
and to think things over. But his first 
tendency was to have a good laugh, as the 
successive comic antics of Old Eph, from the 
moment he had first fallen from the truck 
to his imprisonment of his head in the semi- 
demolished syrup can, flashed through his 
memory. Only he was too tired to laugh. 
And the problem of what he was to do now 
still bothered him. 

“I certainly can’t load up and start back 
to camp, and leave Old Eph stretched out 
that way,” he mused. “And I certainly 
can’t sit and watch him, and do anything 
about what I really came for, except to see 
that no other varmits come snooping around. 
Besides, either way it doesn’t seem just fair 
to Eph, bad as he is, to keep him the way he is 
now. I wish Big Mack would come, or some- 
body! I wouldn't even dare to tell this 
story around camp without somebody else 
to prove it by. They’d call me the biggest 
liar in Idaho.” 


GOOD hour later he heard a halloo 

from somewhere far up on the ridge, and 
a little later Big Mack stalked into the circle 
of firelight. 

“You're all right, Sugarplum?” he asked, 
in a voice tinged with anxiety. 

“Sure,” answered Brede. “Why wouldn’t 
I be?” 

“Well, Gust fed me up with a lot of wild 
stuff Reynolds told him about Old Eph’s 
being on the rampage, and it bothered me a 
bit. I know that old reprobate—put three 
long-range shots into him once. You found 
the truck all safe.” 

“Practically, yes.” 

“What do you mean by practically?” 

“Well, everything’s all right except the 
canvas cover and the rope and a sack of 
flour and a can of syrup.” 

“What happened to them?” 

“Why, Old Eph and I used them.” 

“Old Eph? Then he’s been here? And 
what do you mean by saying he and you 
used them.” 

“Well, he used the flour, and I used the 
rope, and the canvas and the syrup can we 
both used.” 

“And you drove him off?” 


“No sir. I—well, he sort of captured‘ 
himself, and then I finished the job.” 

“‘Is he dead?” 

“T don’t think so. He wasn’t a few 
minutes ago. I wouldn't be surprised if he 
sort of wishes he was.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Right over there on the other side of 
the fire, where you see that patch of white. 
That’s the canvas—what’s left of it. Old 
Eph is under it—or in it.’ 

Big Mack walked over to the white patch, 
and stood staring down at it, the corners 
of his mouth quivering strangely. 

“You mean to tell me that this big bundle 
of canvas has Old Eph inside of it? Oh, 
yes, I see now there’s a bit of fur showing 
here and there. All wrapped up and put to 
bed, huh! Did you kiss him good night?” 

“No-o, sir. I 

“Well, tell me about this. Why keep 
stalling about it? Any fellow that captures 
Old Eph, all by his lone, without any gun or | 
anything, has something to brag about. And | 
you can act as if you were ashamed of it!” 

“Well, in a way I am. The way he’s| 
fixed is no way to treat any bear. But I 
couldn’t think of anything else. I wanted to} 
start back to camp, but I couldn't leave | 
him like that!” 

“Poor Old Eph!” said Big Mack, in 
solemn derision. “He’s suffering so, almost 
enough to make up for some of his misdeeds. 
I guess, if you'd left him, he’d have been 
able to survive.’ And if he hadn't, it would 
have been no great loss to anybody. But 
I guess we can take care of him. I'll ramble 
down to McClure’s and] ‘phone the forestry 








office that we’ve caught him, and they can 
just come and get him. Maybe they'll sell | 
him to a zoo somewhere. Or maybe they'll | 
dispose of him some other way. But aren't 
you ever going to tell me what happened to | 
him, how he got that way?’ 

“You'll hardly believe it. Only, if you 
look him over you'll see it’s true.” 

And then Brede gave him the details. 

Big Mack listened very soberly. 

“T guess it’s a good thing I came,” he 
said solemnly, as the boy finished. “I 
wouldn’t want you to lose your reputation 
for telling the truth. Well, I'll hurry down 
to McClure’s, and then we can start home 
with all the grub supply we can carry. And 
the rest of it will be safe enough for a while, 
I guess. There’s bear smell enough around 
here by now, likely, to keep the other 
varmints away for two or three days.” 

“T wonder,” said Brede, thoughtfully, 
“what Gust will say when we tell him about 
this?” 

“Don’t you know? Why, he'll roll those 
little eyes at you, and he'll begin to get red 
in the face and neck, and he'll sit down in a 
hurry, and start to swell up. and then he'll 
just bust out, ‘ ‘ 
Stockholm—UND BERLIN’!” 








“Ob well, he wasn’t much of a singer, anyway” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


N? MAN born during the months of May 
4 or June has ever become President of the 
United States. Twenty-two of the thirty 
residents were born during the six months 
of February, March, April, October, Novem- 
ber and December. The remaining eight 
were born in January, July, August and 
September. 


One fifth of all our presidents were born 
on either the second or the 29th of the 
month. Twenty per cent of our presidents 
were born on less than 7 per cent of the 
available dates. 


()NE-BALF of the first thirty presidents 
were born in two States, eight of them 
in Virginia and seven in Ohio. Presidents 
have been born in eleven different States. 


Four presidents had no children and the 
other ‘twenty-six had a total of 111. 
Tyler, the tenth president, had eight sons 
and six daughters; W. H. Harrison, the 








Strange Facts About Our Presidents 
By Walter MacPeek 


ninth president, was the father of six sons 
and four daughters. President Hayes had 
seven sons. 


MORE than a third of the presidents 

taught school in their early lives. The 
list included the names of Madison, Fillmore, 
Jackson, Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, Mc- 
Kinley, Taft and Wilson. 


F THE first twenty-eight presidents, 

Garfield was killed at the earliest age— 
49, while James Adams, second president, 
topped the group by living to the age of 90. 
Nine of the first fourteen presidents reached 
the age of 70, but only three of the next 
group of fourteen lived to be 70. 


HILE three presidents have been 

assassinated, Lincoln, Garfield, and 
McKinley, others have been shot at. Roose- 
velt was shot at and slightly wounded; and 
when a house painter attempted to shoot 
Jackson, the gun missed fire. 


A-Hiking With Green Bar Bill 


(Concluded from page 22) 


sea to be present. What a thrill it was to 
feel that the Patrol Spirit for which we early 
members had fought so many years ago was 
still alive and that the new young boys were 
just as eager to work for the good of the Pa- 
trol as we had been! 


It all started in a big camp I visited this 
summer. The last day every one present 
wrote his name, address and his birthday on 
a small piece of cardboard. These cards 
were shuffled and dealt out so that every 

fellow got one, and 


I MET an old friend 

of mine the other 
day. I looked at his 
lapel and saw _ his 
small civilian Boy 
Scout Badge upside 


Ten Scout Teasers 
Test your knowledge on these ten teasers. 
Then try them on your friends. If you get 
stuck you will find the answers on another 
page of the magazine. 


—GREEN Bar BI. 


the person on the 
card became his mys- 
terious brother. So 
now I am receiving 
small notes signed 
“your mysterious 
brother,” which make 


. That was a new 





down. 


me feel great and I 





“What's the mat- 
ter with you?” I 
asked, “Are you in % 
distress?” 

My hand went up 
to turn the Badge 
right-side-up, but he 
interrupted me. 

“Don't do that,” 
he said, “ I haven't 
done my Good Turn 
yet.” 


Sea Scout? 


What is “‘taps’’? 
Who wrote 
Book’? 


one on me and 
rather a good idea I 
thought, so I tried it 
myself the other day 
and found out that 
it really made me 
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In the English Scoutmaster’s training 
school, at Gilwell Park, just outside 
London, you will find a statue of an 
American Buffalo. 
to the English Boy Scout Association 
by the Boy Scouts of America. 

When and what is Armistice day? 

. At what age may a Boy Scout become a 


How many yards to a mile? 
“American Boys’ 


. For how long a period did The Flag con- 
tain 15 instead of 13 stripes? 

. Why are the aboriginal inhabitants of 
America called Indians? 

. Are the same Bird 4 Merit Badge 
use 


U.S. A.? 
. What is the “Silver Buffalo’’? 


am doing my part to 
make somebody else 
feel just as happy. 
In a year from now, 
we shall all meet in 
camp again and then 
on reunion day the 
names will be dis- 
closed. Until then 
the identity of my 
mysterious brother is 
a secret. 

There’s an idea for 
your Troop. Or why 
not pick for yourself a 
couple of fellows who 
need tofeel thatsome- 
body is thinking of 
them and make them 


It was presented 


Why? 


Handy 


throughout the 








Good Turn conscious. 
I couldn't stand the 
sight of that upside-down Badge in my lapel 
button-hole. I just had to do something to 
set it aright. 


HAVE a mysterious brother. I don’t 
~ know his name and I don’t know where he 
lives, but every once in a while I get a letter 
or a post-card from him. Sometimes from 
Pennsylvania, sometimes from New Jersey, 
and sometimes from the west coast. I have 
a feeling that some of his far-off addresses 
are just stunts, but his notes always make 
me happy and remind me that I, too, have 
to write to a mysterious brother. 
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FIRST PRIZE $10.00 


Tie a tag on to the can. Write your 
name and address on it (if you are a 
Scout, also your Rank, and the name of 
your Patrol and Troop). 

Use 14-pound, 1-pound, and 2-pound 
sizes of tin cans. Don’t send in any 
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Green Bar Bill offers two prizes for the most original 


TINCANDICRA FT 


Get going, send that tin can invention to Green Bar Bill and win a prize. 


Send before December 1, 1932 to 
Green Bar Bill, BOYS’ LIFE | 





glad once in a while? 


UST room now to squeeze in a thought 

for the month— What do you think of 
this: 

“Take a good look at the fellow in the 
mirror. He will make or break you.” 


Got to stop. Sorry, but it can’t be helped. 
Don’t forget to write to me. 
See you in December. 
















SECOND PRIZE, $5.00 







gallon cans. Remember there are no 
barns in New York we can use for stor- 
age. 









Originality counts 80 per cent, workman- 
ship, 20 per cent.; so be original. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Over 13,500 boys 
have! Real Indian 
Moccasins from 
thick water-proof 
steerhide and leather 
thongs. Dugan’s 
Moceasinkit has full materials and instruc- 
tions. Popular with Boy Scouts. Excellent 
for camp, beach, home use. Send shoe size 
with order (brown or black?). Free folder. 


ONLY 
$1.50 


A PAIR, C.O.D. 
Special quantity prices 


The DUGAN MOCCASINKIT 


0. H. DUGAN & CO., Dept. 211 
Agents wanted 


Make Your 
Moceasins 


157 Summer St.. Boston, Mass. 


Make Dad and Mother 
Happy at Christmas 


patterns, a variety of beaut 


cessories. You may 
choice of book ends, billfo 


richly attractive articles. 


Supplement, 50 cent 





Send for free price list—samp 
card on request. 


Address: Department R-32 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








LEATHERCRAFT 


What will be more pleasing to them than beautiful 


useful gifts which you, yourself, have made from 
leather? It’s easy and inexpensive too. We furnish 
simple instructions, complete 


ful craft leathers. tools and ac- 
have your 
lids, 
bridge sets and a host of other 
124-page Leathercraft Book and 
Supplement only, 10 cents. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


Ss. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Regular yearly subscription price $1.00. 
To make new friends we will send you 
next twelve fat issues for $1.00 and send 
you also this powerful motor and book 
FREE. Act quickly. Mail Coupon 
today! 


Voltage Bill, 

Open Road for Boys, 
130 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 


You bet I want that electric motor. 





Here’s my dollar. 
Open Road for Boys, and rush my motor and instruction book by return mail. I am waiting. 
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THIS POWERFUL 





MARVELLOUS motor, made especially 
A for us. You can do many astounding 

things with this four-terminal Erector 
Motor. Strongest, most powerful battery 
motor of its size made. Runs all toy models. 
With it you can make motor driven vehicles, 
and perform more than forty different experi- 
ments, all described in the big instruction book 
given FREE. Here are a few: How to Magne- 
tize the Blade of your Knife, How the Motor 
Motes, How to Make Rheostats, Make 
Colors Disappear, Buzz Saw, Song of the Siren, 
Whirling Dervish Disk. You may have this 
powerful motor and book FREE. Read 
Special Offer. 


STORIES THAT 
PACK A PUNCH 


The Open Road for Boys is a 50-page magazine, 
publishing sparkling stories of air adventure, 
sport stories, articles by famous coaches and 
star athletes; adventure stories of the barren 
arctic wastes, of the wild jungles of the Tropics 
of the battlefields of the World War, of the 
cow towns of the Old West, and of the mys- 
terious lands of the Far East; business stories, 
school stories and many others. In addition 
four great serials each worth $2.00 in book 
form. World wide correspondence club, 
stamps, OPEN ROAD PIONEER CLUB, best 
dope on hunting, fishing, camping. Contests 
galore, with plenty of prize money. Red 


blooded stories for red blooded he boys. 


This offer good only 
in the United States. 


Put me down for a year of The 
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Have your own treasure hunt...uncover 
great prizes by digging up the valu- 
able premium coupons on Octagon, 


Borden and Kirkman products. 


START this new sport that’s fun... that 
brings handsome, useful rewards! Without 
spending a penny get a complete Scout 
outfit ... canteen, axe, tent, everything! 
How? Get mother and all the neighbors 
to save coupons from all the products 
listed below. They are all splendid house- 
hold helps and foods ... the best anyone 
can buy...so you are really doing a favor 
to those you ask to use them. Then make 
weekly trips to collect the coupons from 
friends, relatives and mother. Choose the 
premium you want...send in the cou- 
pons...soon it’s yours without costing a 
cent. Come on, treasure hunters, let’s go! 
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Powder—Cleanser— 
Soap Chips—Floating 
Soap—Softner— Vigo. 
Luzianne Coffees and Teas 

F KEE:—SCOUT Catalog of Official Scout Equipment, showing 
over 400 items you can get with coupons: uniforms, tents, blankets, 
axes, knives, rings, mess gear, packs, flags, books — practically 
anything you want. Address Bill Dare, Manager Boys’ Division, 
PREMIUM DEPT., 17 SUSSEX ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


sular”’— “Challenge”’— 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL CATALOG 
(Be sure to give your name and address. 
















ITH an easy- 
playing Conn 
band instrument, you 
can be ready for band 
or orchestra in 4 to6 
weeks. sure 
| to popularity if you 
\ start on a Conn, 
®) Choice of the world’s 
greatest artists, 
Magnificent tone, 
Many exclusive fea- 
tures—yet they cost 
no more, 


Write for Free Book 


Ask to see the marvelous 
new models now being dis- 
poved eY — dealers. 

ome tria: y ents. 
Write us for f Eas betk on 
whichever instrument am 
terests you most, Mention 
err 
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ing about for some stout saplings to fit his 
plans. It was only then that he realized 
that the sun was long since down and the 
twilight rapidly fading. His first need now 
seemed to be a fire to see by. He got pitch 
from the blisters on the bark of a balsam 
tree close to him, inner bark from an erect 
dead tree, and with these started his blaze, 
till he had it burning hotly enough to start 
other dead sticks dampened from the rain. 
Then with his belt ax, which he always car- 
ried, he cut down two young trees four or 
five inches in diameter, and lashed these to 
the sides of his now passive and helpless 
captive. Then at last he sat down by his 
fire to eat the lunch Gust had given him, 
and to think things over. But his first 
tendency was to have a good laugh, as the 
successive comic antics of Old Eph, from the 
moment he had first fallen from the truck 
to his imprisonment of his head in the semi- 
demolished syrup can, flashed through his 
memory. Only he was too tired to laugh. 
And the problem of what he was to do now 
still bothered him. 

“1 certainly can’t load up and start back 
to camp, and leave Old Eph stretched out 
that way,” he mused. “And I certainly 
can’t sit and watch him, and do anything 
about what I really came for, except to see 
that no other varmits come snooping around. 
Besides, either way it doesn’t seem just fair 
to Eph, bad as he is, to keep him the way he is 
now. I wish Big Mack would come, or some- 
body! I wouldn’t even dare to tell this 
story around camp without somebody else 
to prove it by. They'd call me the biggest 
liar in Idaho.” 


GOOD hour later he heard a halloo 

from somewhere far up on the ridge, and 
a little later Big Mack stalked into the circle 
of firelight. 

“You're all right, Sugarplum?” 
in a voice tinged with anxiety. 

, —— answered Brede. “‘Why wouldn’t 

e?” 

“Well, Gust fed me up with a lot of wild 
stuff Reynolds told him about Old Eph’s 
being on the rampage, and it bothered me a 
bit. I know that old reprobate—put three 
long-range shots into him once. You found 
the truck all safe.” 

“Practically, yes.” 

“What do you mean by practically?” 

“Well, everything’s all right except the 
canvas cover and the rope and a sack of 
flour and a can of syrup. 

**What happened to them?” 

“Why, Old Eph and I used them.” 

“Old Eph? Then he’s been here? And 
what do you mean by saying he and you 
used them.” 

‘Well, he used the flour, and I used the 
rope, and the canvas and the syrup can we 
both used.” 

“And you drove him off?” 


he aske d, 


“No sir. I-—well, he sort of captured‘ 
himself, and then I finished the job.” 

“Is he dead?” 

“JT don't think so. He wasn’t a few 
minutes ago. I wouldn't be surprised if he 
sort of wishes he was.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Right over there on the other side of 
the fire, where you see that patch of white. 
That’s the canvas—what’s left of it. Old 
Eph is under it—or in it.” ; 

Big Mack walked over to the white patch, 
and stood staring down at it, the corners 
of his mouth quivering strangely. 

“You mean to tell me that this big bundle 
of canvas has Old Eph inside of it? Oh, 
yes, I see now there’s a bit of fur showing 
here and there. All wrapped up and put to 
bed, huh! Did you kiss him good night?” 

“No-o, sir. I—I 

“Well, tell me about this. Why keep 
stalling about it? Any fellow that captures 
Old Eph, all by his lone, without any gun or 
anything, has something to brag about. And 
you can act as if you were ashamed of it!” 

“Well, in a way I am. The way he’s 
fixed is no way to treat any bear. But I 
couldn't think of anything else. I wanted to 
start back to camp, but I couldn't leave 
him like that!” 

“Poor Old Eph!” said Big Mack, in 
solemn derision. “He's suffering so, almost 
enough to make up for some of his misdeeds. 
I guess, if you'd left him, he'd have been 
able to survive.’ And if he hadn’t, it would 
have been no great loss to anybody. But 
I guess we can take care of him. I'll ramble 
down to McClure’s and] ‘phone the forestry 
office that we've caught him, and they can| 
just come and get him. Maybe they'll sell | 
him to a zoo somewhere. 
dispose of him some other way. But aren't | 
you ever going to tell me what happened to | 
him, how he got that way?’ 

“You'll hardly believe it. Only, if you 
look him over you'll see it’s true.” 

And then Brede gave him the details. 

Big Mack listened very soberly. 

“T guess it’s a good thing I came,” he 
said solemnly, as the boy finished. “I 
wouldn’t want you to lose your reputation 
for telling the truth. Well, I'll hurry down 
to McClure’s, and then we can start home 
with all the grub supply we can carry. And 
the rest of it will be safe enough for a while, 
I guess. There’s bear smell enough around 
here by now, likely, to keep the other 
varmints away for two or three days.” 

“TI wonder,” said Brede, thoughtfully, 
“what Gust will say when we tell him about 
this?” 

“Don’t you know? Why, he'll roll those 
little eyes at you, and he'll begin to get red 
in the face and neck, and he'll sit down in a 
hurry, and start to swell up. and then he'll 
just bust out, ‘ by Copenhagen—und 
Stockholn—UND BERLIN’!” 
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“Ob well, he wasn’t much of a singer, anyway” 


SCHOOL-SHOE-BLUES 


Or maybe they'll | | 
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International Typewriter Exch., Bepe140, Cnicass 
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MAKE SCUFFS 
DISAPPEAR! 


No more School-Shoe- 
Blues from scuff-worn 
shoes when you let the 
Dyanshine dauber con- 
ceal the scuffs—bring back 
clean color—soften harsh 
leather—revive lustre on 
Black, Brown, Tan and 
White shoes. Neutral 
polish for others. 


Barton Manufacturing Co. 
St. Louis ‘ 


nt 





Printi 


You bet ing| 


real printing. 


Any boy can operate a Kelsey 
Printing Outfit, and print 
real professionalcards,sta- 
tionery, tickets, etc., make 
“ money printing for people 
near your home. 
Print a paper giving 
school news, you can 
sellit at a profit. 
Junior yor 
A as low as $5.9 
rger jo! ame 
$11, $29 up. Easy 
rules with every 
outfit, any boy 
can use them; 
have fun and 
The Kelsey Company, make money at 
Meriden, Conn. the same time. Send for free 
Catalog No. 271, showing presses, outfits and full details. 


Price 





Catalog shows acta- 
Sines in ful) colors. Greatest bar- Trial 
e |. Send at 











FREE! 


“Your Comet sets very adapted 
to Aviation Merit qualifications. 


They're EASILY BUILT and FLY Sling-Shot 
THEIR DISTANCE!""—Z. L. GLIDER 
Davis (Nebraska), Scout Advisor with each kit! 


Soars, loops! 
Fun! Act, Order! 





of Aviation. 


FLIES 900 FEET! 
Amazing DIPPER we mY V2 
oz., rises off ground. 

BUILT, thousands flown! 506 
— kee 












“ARMY PLANE FLEW 1300” Fit Zz poses 
—writes Kooaiae of Ohio! Get F Fag 
this E-Z BUIL’ orange-brown hap j $ 
fighter! A hehtin: fory! Beautifal! j 
75c COMPLETE it and Com sy 
Free Glider. tee pre- and . 
paid! sith FRE cellaloid ‘‘prop,” 


3 kiTs $2 
Speciat: Ay Ay 3! 8 kits 9 wi 


FREE, | ——¥ celal i 





pervige perfect, 


-looking 


Clyde Kowalka of Obi prop, $275, 
Boys, build lanes that FL. ! Comet save tie! ABN 7 SrAG 
planes ALL FLY! ORDER QUICK, Order quick! Now! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


N° MAN born during the months of May 
or June has ever become President of the 
United States. Twenty-two of the thirty 
presidents were born during the six months 
of February, March, April, October, Novem- 
ber and December. The remaining eight 
were born in January, July, August and 
September. 


One fifth of all our presidents were born 
on either the second or the 29th of the 
month. Twenty per cent of our presidents 
were born on less than 7 per cent of the 
available dates. 


NE-HALF of the first thirty presidents 

were born in two States, eight of them 
in Virginia and seven in Ohio. Presidents 
have been born in eleven different States. 


Four presidents had no children and the 
other ‘twenty-six had a total of 111. 
Tyler, the tenth president, had eight sons 
and six daughters; W. H. Harrison, the 







Strange Facts About Our Presidents 


By Walter MacPeek 


ninth president, was the father of six sons 
and four daughters. President Hayes had 
seven sons. 


MORE than a third of the presidents 

taught school in their early lives. The 
list included the names of Madison, Fillmore, 
Jackson, Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, Mc- 
Kinley, Taft and Wilson. 


OF THE first twenty-eight presidents, 

Garfield was killed at the earliest age— 
49, while James Adams, second president, 
topped the group by living to the age of 90. 
Nine of the first fourteen presidents reached 
the age of 70, but only three of the next 
group of fourteen lived to be 70. 


HILE three presidents have been 

assassinated, Lincoln, Garfield, and 
McKinley, others have been shot at. Roose- 
velt was shot at and slightly wounded; and 
when a house painter attempted to shoot 
Jackson, the gun missed fire. 


A-Hiking With Green Bar Bill 


(Concluded from page 22) 


sea to be present. What a thrill it was to 
feel that the Patrol Spirit for which we early 
members had fought so many years ago was 
still alive and that the new young boys were 
just as eager to work for the good of the Pa- 
trol as we had been! 


I MET an old friend 

of mine the other 
day. I looked at his 
lapel and saw his 


Ten Scout Teasers 


Test your knowledge on these ten teasers. 
Then try them on your friends. 
stuck you will find the answers on another 


—GREEN Bar Bix. 


It all started in a big camp I visited this 
summer. The last day every one present 
wrote his name, address and his birthday on 
a small piece of cardboard. These cards 
were shuffled and dealt out so that every 

fellow got one, and 


card became his mys- 
terious brother. So 
now I am receiving 
small notes signed 
“your mysterious 
brother,” which make 
me feel great and I 


If you get 








English Scoutmaster’s training 
at Gilwell Park, just outside 


am doing my part to 
make somebody else 
feel just as happy. 
In a year from now, 
we shall all meet in 
camp again and then 
on reunion day the 
names will be dis- 
closed. Until then 
the identity of my 
mysterious brother is 
a secret. 

There’s an idea for 
your Troop. Or why 
not pick for yourself a 
couple of fellows who 
need tofeel thatsome- 
body is thinking of 
them and make them 


It was presented 


Why? 


Handy 


throughout the 








small civilian Boy Page of the magazine. 
Scout Badge upside 
down. 
“What's the mat- 
ter with you?” I 
asked, “Are you in 1. In the 
ictreso?”? school, 
— - 2 went London, you will find a statue of an 
My hand went up American Buffalo. 
to turn the Badge to the English Boy Scout Association 
ioht-side- by the Boy Scouts of America. 
right ~s i but he 2. When and what is Armistice day? 
is oF ig i 3. At what age may a Boy Scout become a 
‘Don’t do that, Sea Scout? 
he said, “ I haven’t 4. How many yards to a mile? 
lone my Good Turn 5. What is“ tape’? 
a omy 6. Who wrote ‘American Boys’ 
yet. Book’’? 
That was a new 7. For how long a period did The Flag con- 
ne 1 tain 15 instead of 13 stripes? 
= 02 me sm 8. Why are the aboriginal inhabitants of 
rather a good idea I America called Indians? 
thought, so I tried it 9. Are the same Bird Study Merit Badge 
myself the other day — used 
and found out that 10. What is the “Silver Buffalo”? 
it really made me 
Good Turn conscious. 


I couldn’t stand the 

sight of that upside-down Badge in my lapel 
button-hole. I just had to do something to 
set it aright. 


HAVE a mysterious brother. I don’t 
~ know his name and I don’t know where he 
lives, but every once in a while I get a letter 
or a post-card from him. Sometimes from 
Pennsylvania, sometimes from New Jersey, 
and sometimes from the west coast. I have 
a feeling that some of his far-off addresses 
are just stunts, but his notes always make 
me happy and remind me that I, too, have 
to write to a mysterious brother. 











FIRST PRIZE $10.00 


Tie a tag on to the can. Write your 
name and address on it (if you are a 
Scout, also your Rank, and the name of 
your Patrol and Troop). 

Use 14-pound, 1-pound, and 2- ~pound 
sizes of tin cans. Don’t send in any 


2 PARK AVENUE 





Green Bar Bill offers two prizes for the most original 


TINCANDICRA FT 


Get going, send that tin can invention to Green Bar Bill and win a prize. 


Send before December 1, 1932 to 
Green Bar Bill, BOYS’ LIFE . 


glad once in a while? 


J ST room now to squeeze in a thought 
for the month— What do you think of 
this: 

“Take a good look at the fellow in the 
mirror. He will make or break you.” 


Got to stop. Sorry, but it can’t be helped. 
Don’t forget to write to me. 
See you in December. 





SECOND PRIZE, $5.00 


gallon cans. Remember there are no 
barns in New York we can use for stor- 
age. 


Originality counts 80 per cent, workman- 
ship, 20 per cent.; so be original. 








NEW YORK, N. Y 
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Moceasins 


Over 13,500 boys 
have! Real Indian 
Moceasins from 
thick water-proof 
steerhide and leather 
thongs. Dugan’s 
Moccasinkit has full materials and instruc- 
tions. Popular with Boy Scouts. Excellent 
for camp, beach, home use. Send shoe size 
with order (brown or black?), Free folder, 


The DUGAN MOCCASINKIT 


O. H. DUGAN & CO., Dept. 211 
Agents wanted 157 Summer St.. Boston, Mass. 


ONLY 
$1.50 


A PAIR, C.O.D. 
Special quantity prices 





Make Your 


LEATHERCRAFT 


Make Dad and Mother 
Happy at Christmas 
What will be more pleasing to them than beautiful 
useful gifts which you, yourself, have made from 


leather? It’s easy and inexpensive too. We furnish 
instructions, complete 


att 
ful craft leathers. tools and a 
cessories. You may have y 

choice of book ends, Dillfolds. 
bridge sets and a host of other 

richly attractive articles. 
124-page Leathercraft Book and 
plement, 50 cents. 
Supplement only, 10 cents. 
Send for free price list—sample 

card on request. 


Address: Department R-32 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS 






























WITH 
12 THRILLING 
ISSUES 





SPECIAL OFFER 


Regular yearly subscription price $1.00. 
To make new friends we will send you 
next twelve fat issues for $1.00 and send 
you also this powerful motor and book 
FREE. Act quickly. Mail Coupon 
today! 


Voltage Bill, 

Open Road for Boys, 
130 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 


You bet I want that electric motor. 


Street .. 


LT ee ne ee 





look7? 


Here’s my dollar. 
Open Road for Boys, and rush my motor and instruction book by return mail. 


100 ©, Satistaction Gaihaaiee’, 


CMers/ 


iS POWERFUL 


MARVELLOUS motor, made especially 
A for us. You can do many astounding 
things with this four-terminal Erector 
Motor. Strongest, 


motor of its size made. 


most powerful battery 
Runs all toy models. 
With it you can make motor driven vehicles, 
and perform more than forty different experi- 
ments, all described in the big instruction book 
given FREE. Here are a few: How to Magne- 
tize the Blade of your Knife, How the Motor 
Motes, How to Make Rheostats, Make 
Colors Disappear, Buzz Saw, Song of the Siren, 
Whirling Dervish Disk. You may have this 
powerful motor and book FREE. Read 
Special Offer. 


STORIES THAT 
PACK A PUNCH 


The Open Road for Boys is a 50-page magazine, 
publishing sparkling stories of air adventure, 
sport stories, articles by famous coaches and 
star athletes; adventure stories of the barren 
arctic wastes, of the wild jungles of the Tropics 
of the battlefields of the World W ar, of the 
cow towns of the Old West, and of the mys- 
terious lands of the Far East; business stories, 
school stories and many others. In addition 
four great serials each worth $2.00 in book 
form. World wide correspondence club, 
a. OPEN ROAD PIONEER CLUB, best 
— on hunting, gy camping. Contests 
with plenty of prize money. Red 


BI ooded stories for red blooded he boys. 


This offer good only 
in the United States. 


Put me down for a year of The 
Iam waiting. 


























































































steering control 


You want the fastest sled on the hill— 
a CHAMPION DeLuxe with startling 
new, patented steering device. 
Diagram shows how both runners curve 
all a way back instead of only half way. 
not move; side rails do not bend. 
But the slightest pull on the steering bar 
curves both runnersin a correct arc, evenly NEW WAY 
distributed under the load ; eliminating the POM oon eng oll 
braking effect that slows up other sleds, ¢>#™> 






No skidding. Thrilling, unchecked fight 
around the curves. No trick to autapeed She 
bunch when you ride a CHAMPION DeLuxe. 


Amazing Low Prices 
The improved CHAMPION DeLuze is 
strong as it is speedy. Hardened grooved 
spring steel runners. Heavy pressed steel 
knees. Tough white ash top, sportily 
striped in colors. Guaranteed to please 
7335 rit low in price. 41 inch 
$2.50 83.00, 51 inch $4.00, 57 
inch 'si'50, Mtalightly higher west of the 

Rockies or in Canada). The Standard 
CHAMPION sled also offers remarkable 
value at much lower prices. The name 
CHAMPION on any sled means a better 
sled for the money. 

If your dealer cannot supply send us 
money order, give dealer’s name and we 
ship your sled, all charges prepaid. 


KALAMAZOO SLED CO, = <ki.e°,- 
850 Third St., Kalamazoo, Mich. Ean? loss 


Champion 
Deluxe seas 


WITH PRESTO MAGIC CURVE 
STEERING CONTROL 


ding or loss of 
speed. 








HERES THE PIN WE WANT 





= cape were er gen 
FREE i b, society pins, rings, medols, etc. 


Bur enna’ porn CLASS PIN PIONEERS 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 51 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, M. ¥. 





















10 MILE GIANT TELESCOPE —3 &t. 


SABRE: aces secre meee coon 


10 Pow Stady moon, stars: See things Elles lo 
fore osed), very pow 4 erful. art 4 $ 1 69 
mount “gies 


Pe ne draw; open 6i4’”. 
‘ower; vert Gisee slides, Lopes 1.00 


’ brass. 
Bering pe Ge foot, 5’’ steel 2 edged biade: 1.25 
Pag aay 200 "BB Pellets; "Target Fre 2.50 
3 Air Guns; Air Pistols: Tas 


terns, * Scopes, ete. 
8. cae Si SALES co., 35 W. 32nd St. New York 











most EASILY ut MODEL ON MARKET 
This realistic 12- 
model of the B 


pensive models. Set in- 
clades fem yr = prop: 
ler ae, spec 

ae streamlined 
block, ready-cut struts, etc. Clear 
Datiding and files ine tructions. No tools needed. Mailed in un- 
breakable con ee gee in U. 8. and Canada, y 50c. 
ler one or 


G RSL AS Mooet ‘works, Dept. T. Chillicothe, Ohio 
(No No "a. No catalogue. Give full address.) 























BOYS’ LIFE 





Ore from Number Three 


It was a hot morning, and there had been 
showers. During the showers it was cooler. 
And the change of temperature affected 
the upper portions of the furnaces. Often, 
when the ore was dumped at the top, it 
clung to the sides. And when there was a 
sharp change of temperature it fell—plunging 
sixty or seventy feet to the molten metal be- 
ing worked below. It was like earth slipping 
from a hill into water. Only the splash of 
the ore caused what furnace men called a 
“slip’”—and a great shower of ore dust, hot 
cinders and limestone would shoot from the 
“bell”’ of the ninety-foot tower and drift 
down on the wind. 

While Don Reese was staring up at Num- 
ber Three there was a sudden hissing sound, 
which became a roar. Flame shot from the 
bell of the furnace, and then the ore and 
limestone and coke spread above it. The 
coke was hot, and some of the chunks of it 
were good-sized. Don had seen a worker 
badly burned by being caught in the fall of it. 
He shouted now: 

“Slip! Get under cover!” 

The furnace was roaring as he looked both 
ways, then ran for the cover of a sheet steel 
lean-to, across the open track pit. When he 
got under it he turned, stared back across 
the pit. 

Charlie Vance had started to follow him, 
but he had stopped. Jim Walker stood with 
his hands on his hips, grinning at Charlie. 
Then he made a gesture with his arms and 
shrugged. 

“What’s all the excitement?” he de- 
manded. “The stuff’s blowing the other 
way—it’s funny like that. It just won’t 
drift against the wind.” 

Don Reese came out from under the 
lean-to of sheet steel. His cheeks felt red 
and hot. He looked up and watched the ore 
and the hot stuff settling to earth perhaps 
an eighth of a mile away. Jim was looking 
at him and chuckling. 

“Safety first!” he said mockingly. “If 
you don’t cut this stuff out, Reese, we won’t 
get any work done.” 

Don smiled a little. ‘Sometimes that 
stuff comes down fast,” he said. “I didn’t 
know which way the wind was blowing. 
I just didn’t take——” 

He checked himself, but Walker finished 
for him. 

“*—-a chance,” he said. 

Don did not reply. He moved along the 
tracks and found the ore bins they were to 
test. He stood beneath the great sides of 
them, between two of the steel-door chutes 
and looked up. When he glanced at Jim 
Walker again it was to see the Test man 
watching him with a peculiar expression in 
his dark eyes. 

Don said: “These are the bins——” 

A switch engine shrilled sound, beyond 
the pit. Someone shouted hoarsely along the 
tracks, and Don turned. It was a pit man 
calling to another. When he faced Walker 
again the dark-eyed one was smiling grimly. 


= you went to State Prep, didn’t you, 


Reese?” he asked. 
Don nodded. Walker said: “Play foot- 
ball there?” 


His voice was very calm. Don shook his 
head. Walker looked at Charlie, then at 
Don again. 

“Baseball?” he asked. 
track?” 

Don shook his head. Walker looked at 
Charlie Vance, who was smiling a little, 
then he said to Don, very slowly: 

“No sports, eh? Why not?” 

There was a little silence. It hadn’t been 
so much Walker’s words—his actual words— 
as their tone. Don Reese understood per- 
fectly what the blast furnace Test Depart- 
ment member was getting at. 

He felt a suddden bitterness, but he didn’t 
show it. At first Walker had been joking, 
kidding him. But now he was thinking, 
wondering. And Don knew what he was 
thinking about. He smiled a little. 

“Safety first,” he said simply. “I thought 
I might get kicked in the head at football, or 
hit in the head with a baseball. -And I might 
have tripped—on the cinder track. That was 
what you were thinking, wasn’t it, Walker?” 

Jim Walker flushed. He shrugged his 
shoulders and turned away, looking up at 
the great bins. Charlie Vance frowned and 
said: 

“Of course he wasn’t, Reese.” 

Don stopped smiling. ‘“Anyway— The 
Trontown Steel Plant isn’t State Prep,” he 


“Go out for 


(Concluded from page 17) 


said. “T’'ll take care of myself down here— 
and if you fellows don’t like it——” 

He broke off, growing calmer. Jim Walker 
faced him. 

“Then don’t yell at us,” he snapped. 
“You take care of yourself—and we'll watch 
out for ourselves. That's that.” 

“Right.” Don’s voice was grim. 

The assistant foreman of the blast furnace 
— pit came along and Don smiled at 

im. 

“We want to get samples of the ore going 
up to Number Three,” he said. “And I 
want to watch the operation a bit.” 

The foreman nodded. He was a big Irish- 
man named Halloran. 

“Sure,” he said. “When they let it 
loose—chute it into the incline cars, there’s 
always a little spill. I'll have the car crew 
use the different bins. You can grab some 
each time we fill a car.” 

Don nodded, but he noticed that Jim 
Walker was frowning. 

“That'll take pretty long, won't it?” he 
asked the assistant foreman. “We'll want 
five separate samples from each of the four 
bins. We'll have to wait for the cars to be 
loaded.” 

Halloran nodded. “Sure you will,” he 
agreed. “And it'll take a little time to get 
stuff from different bins—but you should 
have your twenty samples by dark.” 

He went along the tracks, towards a line 
of the material cars being hauled under the 
chutes. 

Jim Walker frowned at Charlie Vance. 
“Too long, that way,” he complained. 
“Waste of time. We can get on top of the 
different bins, grab samples of the ore from 
different spots.” 

Charlie Vance nodded. Don said quietly: 
“Tt’s against the rules—going on top of that 
ore. They’ve had cave-ins. These bins are 
thirty feet deep.” 

Walker’s face was grim. “You're not 
going up, are you?” he said nastily. “You 
can get the ore you need in your safety-first 
way. We're not working under you, or in 
the same department. We'll get ours as we 
want to get it.” 

Don looked Walker in the eyes. Then he 
walked away. By the time the noon siren 
wailed he had three samples of the red ore 
and he’d watched the operation for an hour. 
Halloran had talked with him for a while, 
and had said he didn’t think it was the ore 
that was slowing Number Three up—but the 
way they were feeding her the hot air that 
melted the material plunged into her. 


T NOON Jim Walker and Charlie Vance 
had five samples. They hadn’t gone on 
top, and Walker was still complaining. The 
blast furnace Test Department must have 
the samples for chemical analysis by the 
night shift, and it looked as though they’d 
all be working until eight or nine o'clock. 

Charlie Vance stood near one of the chutes, 
staring up at the edge of it. Jim Walker had 
climbed up a small ladder of the steel side 
and was almost at the top. When he reached 
the top he twisted his head and grinned 
down at Don. 

“T'll have all the stuff—in a half-hour!” he 
called down. “Better come up and get 
yours.” 

Don Reese cupped his hands before his 
mouth and shouted above the clatter of an 
incline train on another track. 

“That ore’s been soaked by the rain—it 
may be clinging together on top—with a hole 
underneath. Don’t be a fool, Walker!” 

Walker waved a hand and moved along the 
edge of the bin. Charlie Vance grinned and 
waved back to him. He was nearly at a spot 
over the chute now, the steel door of which 
was closed. When the incline car to be 
filled was beneath the chute, a husky loader 
put his weight on a bar that was already 
weighted. The bar swung down and the 
heavy, sharp-pointed steel door that blocked 
the chute went up like a curtain. When the 
rush of ore was to be stopped the loader 
took his weight off the bar, and the steel 
door came down, its edge cutting through the 
ore, stopping the flow of it. 

Jim Walker was twenty feet above the 
chute; there was a foot-wide, steel edge to 
the bin. He crouched down now, reaching 
towards the ore beside him. 

Charlie. Vance smiled at Don, whose body 
was tense as he stood below. 

“Jim—likes to work fast,” he said. 

Don said nothing. He was watching the 
curve of Walker’s back as he crouched on the 
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narrow edge, leaning forward to scoop up 
the ore. And as he watched, the blast came. 
The ground shook beneath the feet of Don 
and Charlie. There was a rumbling sound in 
the distance. An eighth of a mile away they 
were blasting the rock that the Irontown 
Plant was built upon—blasting to -make 
foundation for the new boiler-house. 

Charlie cried out suddenly, and gripped 
Don’s left arm. From above came another 
cry, hoarse and suddenly smothered. Jim 
Walker had been thrown off balance, he had 
fallen towards the ore he had been reaching 
for. And as he had fallen upon it, the ore 
had given way—the surface of it! 

With a rumbling sound the ore was slipping 
downward. And Jim Walker was going 
down with it—under it. From all sides of the 
bin it was sliding redly from sight. 

The roaring sound increased. Charlie 
twisted, as though to run, as if he thought the 
front of the great bin would burst under the 
slipping of the red stuff. 

But Don caught him by the shoulder. His 
face was set grimly. He shouted with all his 
strength: 

“The door! the bar!” 

But the shock of seeing his comrade’s body 
vanish in the slide was too much for Charlie 
Vance. He stood motionless, staring up at 
the dust-cloud rising above the bin. 

Don ran forward. The steel bar was 
almost ten feet from the surface of the track. 
pit—it was intended to be operated from a 
small platform at the side of each ore car to 
be loaded 

A small iron ladder went up the side of the 
bin near the steel door and the long bar at 
one side of it. Don climbed the ladder, 
hearing the shouts of men below—men who 
were running towards Vance and the bin. 
He reached for the bar with his right hand, 
pulled down on it. But it did not move. He 
tried again, with all his strength. And then, 
swinging his body out, he leaped for the bar— 
and caught it. 


FoR a second it did not move downw og 
then he was being lowered, v: ery slowly. 
great rush of the red ore was pouring thrvadh 
the opening—down the slot. A cloud of 

dust rose as the ore piled below. 

His grip on the bar was not firm—his 
fingers were slipping. He stared, as his body 
dangled, towards the chute. There was a 
chance that Jim Walker’s body would come 
through—slide down with the ore. It was 
the only chance of his being saved—he knew 
that. 

His body swung beneath the bar—and his 
fingers slipped with every passing second. 
But if he dropped—the bar would swing up. 
The steel door with the sharp edge was 
heavier than it. The door would come 
down. ... 

Dust was half-blinding him, but he fought 
to keep his grip—to keep the door raised. 
And then, dimly, he saw the figure of Jim 
Walker rush through the chute—heard a 
great cry from below! Then his fingers 
slipped from the bar and he dropped into the 
spread of ore beneath him! 

Arms gripped him and pulled him to one 
side. He saw two men carrying Walker 
from the great pile of red stuff. And he 
heard Halloran’s deep voice shouting for 
someone to phone for the ambulance. 


THE day that Jim Walker left the hospital 

he came into the plant and looked for 
Don. He found him running a test at the 
heating furnaces. 

“Tm coming back next summer, when this 
busted arm is all right and I’ve learned some 
more at Tech,” Walker said. “I'm pretty 
sorry, Reese—you pulled me through.” 

Don grinned. “The ore pulled you through,” 
he corrected. “I just gave it the chance. 

Walker grinned back at him. “That blast 
shook the surface stuff loose, and knocked me 
into it. You were right—I should have 
stayed down below. The general super gave 
me a stiff lecture.” 

Don said: “You asked me why I didn't 
go out for sport, at Prep, Walker. I didn't 
give you the real reason. I’m working my 
way through—and there wasn't time.’ 

Walker held out his hand. “I was wrong— 
and I’m sorry. When I come back next 
summer I’ll have something to show you’ 

wh, J gripped hands. Don said, smiling: 

Walker’s smile was grim. “Safety first,” 
he said. And he said it as though le 
meant it. 
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Peace and Plenty in Costa Rica 


OME recommendation, “Peace and 

Plenty,” these days, but that’s what 
Brotherhood member, Rafael Lucas Rodri- 
guez, who lives in San José, the capital, says 
about Costa Rica. 

A wonderful little country, only 23,000 
square miles, tucked down in the mountains 
of Central America, which celebrated the 
111th anniversary of its independence re- 
cently. 

To return to Rodriguez: ‘On September 
15, Independence Day,” he writes, “a big 
exposition is held which lasts a week in which 
Scouts participate. A large hall is turned 
over to them for their exhibits in nature 
research, map-making, signalling and other 
Scout activities which can be demonstrated 
indoors. I’ve been a good deal interested in 
reptile study and gave some explanations to 
the country-folks on the use and applica- 
tion of Butantan Snake Venom Serums. 


some regular sugar but principally it is 
dulce, a darker product which is sugar plus 
the mineral salts of the cane. The cane is 
crushed in mills driven by oxen—I bet the 
oxen can make rings around me in drawing 
‘perspective’ for the machine, barrel and 
bucket are really quite far back in the pic- 
ture. They are the center of a large circle 
around which the oxen walk. The sugar juice 
thus crushed out is boiled in iron caldrons, 
When it begins to look like thick honey it is 
poured into wooden troughs and beaten with 
wooden shovels or ladles. Before it hardens 
it is poured into molds and when cold the 
cakes of sugary brown stuff are eaten solid 
or boiled in water giving aguadulce, a drink 
as popular in Costa Rica as tea is in England. 

“If I have given you the idea that Costa 
Rica is wholly primitive, stroll through the 
streets and avenidos of San José. Our Teatro 
Nacionale is one of the most beautiful opera 
houses in the world, ranking 
with those of Paris, Milan 
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and Buenos Aires. We 
have beautiful churches, 
modern hotels, hospitals, 
a Post-Office that is our 
civic pride, a Cinema that 
is the largest in Central 
America, our Union Club 
which is the meeting-place 
of the élite, and a splendid 
school system. For the past 
thirty years Costa Rica 
has appropriated more for 
her schools than for her 
army. Best of all, we 
have practically no ‘un- 








A Costarican sugar mill 


(We don’t know the Butantan but evidently 
it’s not a desirable pet.) 

“As for Costa Rica,” Rodriguez goes on, 
“it is my country and I love it—the almost 
unbelievable blue of our sky, which makes 
half the fun of our hikes into the mountain 
ranges; the bright, alive coloring of the 
countryside with its red clay roads, strong 
green grasslands; brown, green, yellow, 
purple foliage that turns trees into gardens; 
the emerald leaves of the Itabo (Yucca 
plant) which shine under scorching sun or 
deluging rain, that never seem dusty in dry 
weather nor twisted by storms—tokens of 
cheery courage to the wayfarer. Then the 
limestone ranges full of fossil shells, the 
glistening white calcite cliffs—why, when I go 
hiking I ‘bust’ the straps of my haversack, 
there are so many specimens to pack! 
(Rodriguez is a veteran hobbyist.) 

“As though to make up for our limited 
area, Nature has been prodigal in her gifts to 
Costa Rica in variety of scene. East and 
West coasts swept by Atlantic and Pacific; 
plains, mountains, volcanoes, geysers; roads 
that wind up into the clouds—roads so tortu- 
ous that one turn on the way to El Alta, 
5,137 feet above sea-level, is called el codo del 
diablo, devil’s elbow. There’s a jungle where 
jaguars and Central American lions prowl, 
and a fine automobile road through the 
center of it! Dainty lagartijas (little lizards) 
dart like quicksilver across one’s path. Then 
there are the clumsy, harmless tapirs, mon- 
keys, parrots, swans, pizotes (we wouldn’t 
know one if we met him, Roddy), and gorge- 
ous, tropical birds. 

“There are great banana and coffee plan- 
tations and a multitude of small farms 
snuggling in valleys and on hillsides. Ban- 
anas grow in the humid plains. The bunches 
are cut green from the plant and carried 
by horse-pack and rail to the Atlantic sea- 
port, Port Limon, for shipment. 

“Costarican coffee—and we say there’s 
none better—blooms in May, starry white 
blossoms, then the berrylike fruits ripen about 
the end of the year. The fruit is collected, 
the seed taken out of it, sunned, cured, ready 
for export. Besides coffee and bananas we 
export cacao, hides, skins, pearl shell and 
tortoise shell. 

“The farmers vary the coffee planting 
with corn and sugar-cane, but these are 
mostly for home consumption. They make 
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guaar 


—and the people of 


employment’ problem. Fol- 
lowing the old Spanish 
custom there are many 
small landowners, poor maybe in bank ac- 
counts, but self-sustaining. One sees no 
beggars in Costa Rica. Likewise we are 
practically free from criminals (none need 
apply). 

**Costa Rica has but two seasons: Decem- 
ber to March, rainless and cool; April to 
November is the rainy season, with June to 
October quite sultry. We have many fiestas 
but Halloween is, perhaps, the time when we 
play the most tricks and make general 
whoopee. Oh, yeah, Yo conosco el Ingles. 

“The national dress of the men includes a 
palm hat, a many-colored handkerchief, and 
a red or purple sash about the hips. Shirts, 
pants and coat are more or less what have 
you as to material and style. The country 
women wear silk blouses with lace collars, 
dark colored skirts with stripes of lighter 
shades around the hem and pajiolones (em- 
broidered shawls). In San José, however, 
most of us wear the standardized garb. 


HE SCOUT UNIFORM consists of khaki 

shirt, long pants, colored neckerchief, felt 
hat for rainy season 
and straw hat for 
dry season. The 
emblem of my 
Patrol is Le Ja- 
Noir, the 
black jaguar. Our 
Troop emblem is 
the banana because 
the aborigines of 
Costa Rica were 
Indians and the 
banana gave them 





to-day —bread, As Rodriguez | 
fruit, rope, shade, 
and drink in the 
dry season. 

“*We are fond of hiking and camping. Our 
favorite camp is near the Volcano Jrazu 
which rises 11,322 feet above sea level. The 
camp is only a quarter of a mile from the 
crater which is always smoking. Boy Scouts 
from Canal Zone recently visited Jrazu. 
Before I sign off I should say that the Cos- 
tarican Scout Badge is a fleur-de-lis in purple 
outline, no inner device or outer scroll. And 
in Costa Rica, as all over the world, a Scout is 
known by his smile and by his motto ‘Be 
Prepared’, or as we say, Siempre listo.” 
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Here It Is!—A new signaling set that 
will send and receive messages either 
by telegraph, by wireless or by blinker. 
Three different features all in one unit. 
Operates very simply by the use of a 
little brass plug which when inserted 
into one of the three sockets will give 
you in turn a night blinker set, a tele- 
graph signaling set, or a wireless 
signaling set. It is called the 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT TRIPLE SIGNAL SET 
Operates on a standard 412 volt ‘‘C” battery. 


A Night Blinker Unit.—Insert the little brass 
plug into the first socket and you have a clear, 
strong light that can be seen from a great dis- 
tance. Think of it, signaling soundlessly into 
the dead of night. 


Telegraph Signaling Unit.—Insert the plug into 
socket No. 2 and it will produce a clear, pene- 
trating telegraph sound that can be transmitted 
by wire to another set as far as 1,000 feet away. 


Wireless Signaling Unit.—Insert the plug into 
socket No. 3 and you have a wireless sound 
that is so clear and sharp that it can be dis- 
tinctly heard a long ways off. This should be 
used when the person to whom you are sig- 
naling may be out of sight but within hearing 
distance. 


Don’t wait, boys, start now!—Get in touch 
with your pal and rig up a set together. Just 
imagine, you can call each other at any time 
of the day or night, have your own code and 
no one will be able to listen in. 


SEND TODAY FOR YOUR SET TO 


Boy Scouts of America 
National Supply Service 


2 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK CITY 


9 W. Washington St., « Chicago, Ill, 
755 Market St., » San Francisco 


New York Retail Store 20 E. 33rd St. 
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Batteries 25c Extra 



































(a) The upper illustration 
shows two boys using the 
Triple Signal Set as a tele- 


graph unit. 


Notice the 


wires connecting one set 
to the other. (b) the lower 
illustration shows the set 


wire 


used as either a 
ss or a blinker set. 
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any a life is saved by the 
danger signals dotting our 
countryside 
Learn to'know the danger signals 
which indicate Cancer 








e all admire and honor heroes 


who risk their 


lives rescuing 


fellow mortals saat 
our opportunity lies in helpin 
those "safering: from Pear 8 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


34 East 75th St., 


New York, N. Y. 


COMMUNICATE WITH US...WE SHALL BE GLAD TO HELP YOU 





The Age of Selection 
is here 


Our times are marked by one vast advantage over the past—freedom 


of choice for the average person. 


A young man now has a hundred interesting careers to consider. 


His grandfather had ten. Many 


writer, teacher, athlete, business man. 


paths are open to the scientist, 
When we travel, we often 


choose between rail and bus and car and plane. Every last thing 


we buy is one of many offered. 


This is the Age of Selection. For advertising keeps us informed. 
Tells us the special benefits of this, the new features of that. Shows 
us how to build houses and how to make muffins. Explains why and 


where and when and how much. 


As we read we learn how to discriminate, to recognize worth, 
to be sure of value received. Before we buy a car or bicycle or a 
can of beans, we know what it is and what it offers. Advertising 
teaches us how to live by this year’s rules. 


Read the advertisements in this magazine. They bring you up 


to date in this Age of Selection. 





WONDERFUL BARGAIN 


from GERMAN COLONIES (German New Guinea, etc.) set 
‘CO, beautiful PAPUA (Faipl large bi-colored 
also ABYSSINIA, A RA, 
P., TUNIS, PARAGUAY, URUGUAY, 
very thing for only 10c to approval applicants. 
LIBERTY STAMP CO., 428 E. Main Street, HAVANA, ILL. 


SACRIFICE OFFER 
‘kabi ket including ST. HELENA (large beau 
ing oreeyuhanes NEW GUINEA (scarce), GERMAN 
. AFRICA (yacht), CONFEDERATE STATES (essay), U. S. 
00 etamp: also ALGERIA, HAITI, DOMINICAN REP.. HYDER- 
D, N WFOUNDLAND, etc. Sold at special price of only 10c 





TREMENDOUS BARGAIN 


Eaket Triensies pocket ABYSSINIA, other beauties like ZANZI- 
(dandy). TANGANYIKA (African Paradise), GERMAN EAST 
A 4 (Yacht), UNITED STATES $2.00 stamp, set CHINA, ICE- 
LAND (Landscape), set PARCEL POST, etc. ine everything 
for only,10¢ to approval applicants. 

» Md, 





Forest Stamp Shop, 4709 Liberty Heights Ave., 





ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT— ONLY 12c! 
le 1 set German stamps (prewar) value of forty 
ae Genie ties Toe eerie 

oh OD ah oleae 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 47, Rutherford, N. J. 


SCARCE PAPUA! 


(as illustrated) 
as pad cur " Sc 


dolione.: age tedaNon . Ch 


5 is . 
etc., etc., with illustrated lists, all for only 5c 
approval appl 





to i 
Monument Stamp Co., Arlington, Baltimore, Md. 














to approval applicants. 
. MARIE STAMP SHOP, - - 209 No. Myrtle, Monrovia, Calif, 
$1.00 U.S. POSTAGE, Lincoln me- 
morial, FREE, if you write for our 
price-list of U. S. and Foreign 
stamps. Also fine, but cheap stamps 

on approval. 
Stamp Co., 628-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
> —.s 
Beara oa men iy, Getreaee atthan Bas ae 
Lory requesting our famous --H 

for return postage. 

Viking Stamp Co., Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
RARE CHINA AIRMAIL! 





tive stamps. All for Se to a: appli- 
canta! Send today! 


Stewart Stamp Service, Winchendon, Mass. 
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(THERE was a grove of hickory trees on a 
few acres of land owned by Mr. Briggs, 
Harry’s father. A glorious day had been 
spent gathering nuts. They were plentiful, 
though hidden under a carpet of fallen brown- 
and-yellow leaves. The three cloth bags were 
filled and a little before sunset Bob, Harry 
and Phil, each with a load on his shoulder, 
set off down the road for home. Harry’s 
house was the first stop and while they were 
telling his mother of their success, Mr. Briggs 
came home. 

“Well, boys, I see you had a good day,” 
he said, glancing at the three bags. “Finding 
hickory nuts when you know where to go 
means only a little hard work, but finding 
postage stamps—” He stopped, smiling, to 
wag his head sideways. 

“You didn’t—” Harry’s eyes had bright- 
ened. 

“No, no, my boy; don’t grow any false 
hopes. This story comes from Ann Arbor. 
It was a breezy day, and a man happened to 
notice an envelope blowing about the garden. 
Scraps of paper didn’t look well on the lawn, 
so he went after it, and when he had picked it 
up he noticed the stamps were unfamiliar 
and the envelope was certainly very old. 
His next door neighbor, Prof. Philip Bursley, 
was an ardent collector, so he crossed over 
and rang the bell. It was just possible the 
Professor had lost it. But that happened 
not to be the case, though he was highly 
interested, admired the condition of the 
cover and pronounced the stamps to be of the 
1847 issue catalogued at eight dollars each. 
As such things don’t grow on trees it was a 
puzzle to account for it. Together they 
searched the immediate neighborhood and at 
the rear of a recently vacated house where dis- 
carded rubbish had been piled they located 
the source. Here were many more covers, 
among them one with a pair of New York 
postmasters of 1845, showing a larger stamp 
and so a bigger head of Washington, black on 
bluish paper. Continuing the search they 
found cardboard boxes filled with letters, the 
correspondence of an insurance agency. 
Some of these dated as far back as 1830, long 
before stamps were used and others had 
early stamps to 1850. Every one was care- 
fully removed. How about that, boys?” 

Bob grabbed Harry by the shoulders and 
began tossing him around. “Why didn’t 
you tell me about this in time?”’ he hissed. 

“Let up, you idiot! How could I tell you 
when I just heard of it?”’ Harry protested. 

Bob calmed down as the others laughed at 
him. “Why couldn’t we have that luck?” 
he grumbled. “We're always hearing about 
these wonderful cases. Now I'll be haunting 
the back yards of every vacant house in town 
and wasting my valuable time.” 

“Come back to earth and look at this.” 
Harry was turning the pages of a small book- 
let. As he did so he pointed out spaces for 
stamps here and there through the text. 

“What's it all about?” Phil wanted to 
know. 

““*George Washington—Real Boy’ is the 
title and it is by Walter MacPeek of Wash- 
ington, D. C., where it was printed by the 
Franklin Press. Here it says: ‘Suitable for 
illustrating with Postage Stamps which have 
been issued to honor Washington.’ In each 
of the small frames is a description of the 
stamp to be placed there, and that includes 
the twelve current bicentennials. I’m going 
to fill it up with my duplicates,” was Harry’s 
concluding remark. 

Mr. Briggs now left them and they turned 
to the discussion of new issues. 

Phil had a long list of airplane stamps from 
Venezuela. In describing them he said, 
“These are printed on what is known as 
Winchester Safety paper. With a few 
changes in color the 1930 list has been re- 
peated and then are added seventy centimos, 
red; seventy-five, orange; one Bolivar, slate; 
one, eighty, ultramarine; one, ninety-five, 
same color; two, brown; three, violet; four, 
orange; five, gray-black, and eight, carmine; 
twenty-four denominations in all. Here in 
the United States we manage with three 
values to which a fourth, an eight-cent, is 
now being added. Venezuela is also using 
the safety paper for regular postage of which 
eight varieties have arrived. Five centimos, 
purple; ten, green; fifteen, yellow; twenty- 
five, red; forty, dark blue; fifty, olive; one 
Bolivar, pale ultramarine and three, brown 
orange.” 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
any unsatisfactory service first to the advertiser and then to 
us. In writing advertisers be sure to enclose Se postage 
for reply. In returning “approvals” be sure to include 
your name, address and invoice number, and address them 
to the company from which you received them. 
“Approval” stamps sent by advertisers involve no obli. 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid for 
or returned. % 
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SCOTT’S Enlarged, Illustrated Price List, of Packets, 
Sets, Publications and A ies is just off the press. 
Hundreds of new sets containing only guaranteed 
genuine postage stamps are offered at unusually low 
prices. Send For Your Copy At Once 

SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th St. New York N. Y. 


THAT STAMP-COLLECTING 
on ee MERIT BADGE 


stamps, all of them required—total catalog over so 
cents—only 10 cents to approval applicants. With 
them comes No. 1 of a series of articles on Merit 
Badge Requirements. 


C. HAHN for stamps, "3, Dele Bid, 

















MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 


SAMOAN S1SLANOS! 
BORNEO! SARAWAK! 


Our ‘*Mystery Land’’ packet includes good st 

from ds (pictured), Borneo Serawar, 
Abyssinia (ante stamp). Palestine Mozambique 
Co., old N. G. Postal trict, ete. No common 
European. 5c to approval applicants ONLY. 


Co, P.O. Box 242, Dept. A, Canon. Ohi 


(Dept. 50) CAMDEN, NEW York 








Thi 
ALL FOR Sc! {his be 
cludes, as illustrated, (1) scarce 
British New Guinea (2) tiny Guate. 
mala triangle (3) valuable Abyssinia 
Rhino. stamp, value 46c (4) packet 
other African beauties (5) 
2 “a $ ME only 5c to 
approva > 
PILGRIM STAMP CO., 80X13, MT. WASHINGTON, MD. 
100 stamps or 8 varieties U. S. Postage Due 
only to those asking for my approvals and 
enclosing 4c postage. 
Album, packet stamps and hinges for beginners—10c. 
Album holding over 2000 stamps, illustrated—only lic. 
Album holding 4000 stamps— 1500 illustrations—only 25c. 


B. J. Hinman, Room 403-30 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 


100 *srames’ GIVEN 
to all who ask for our Net Approvals, Postage 3c. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
B. 3731 N. 14th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


500 Stamps for 10c! 


Boys! Send 10c today for our giant ket of 500 mi: 
inclading ‘far-off myateri lands “Latakia. inint, “Abyssinia. As 
jorra (scenery) jirus, Georgia, +» ate, 
bargain ever offered Approvals with each order. Biaoet 


BANNER STAMP CO., - - Sox 1170B, Stamford, Conn. 


SCARCE BELGIUM AIRMAIL 


POCKET ALBUM, COMMEMORATIVE SET, 
and 40 MORE different SCARCE stamps 
Somes! CANADA, otc, All for 6 conte mck’ 5c 
(50h 00) proral applicants, GLENDALE STAMP Co. 
342 B Linden Ave., Glendale, Calif. 


** BELIEVE IT OR NOT!” 

Our “WASHINGTON COMBINATION,” contains 
1,000 diff. stamps, 2,000 hinges, 25 diff. airmails, approval 
book, magnifier, stamp tong, watermark detector, per- 
a gauge and our illustrated catalogue. ll for 


.00 postpaid. 
BECKMAN STAMP CO., Dept. B, 7128 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn N.Y. 


SENSATIONAL 10c OFFER 


A fine set of stamps from the smallest Republic in the 
world, the smallest stamp a hard-to-get number, together 
with 50 different stamps to approval applicants. 

MALBORO STAMP 
1630 East Fifth Street 


cwIL 
WAR 
REVENUES 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 








memorativ. vi », ete.) 10 diff 4 
South ‘American countries. all for Ge with our "ep 
prov tt are different’’. Send today to: 

L. W. HUDSON & Co. 
86 Hirsch Bidg. Oo nets, N. J. 


All different. Postage 3c 
100 Large album 15c. List of 
‘i 1,500 stamps at Ic each. 
Stamps Given 5° per cent approval 
sent with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, 0. 


SOUTHSEA PACKET (NO. 1) GIVEN 
Is! 


























Congo, a, 
le good varieties 
ire ye Selections sending 


LIGHTBOWNS STAMP Co. England. 
ICELAND TRIANGLE 


Airmail (as Illustrated), also set 
Siege wee fares a Dp 








& ovina, Niger Territory, Kenya 
4 with 
others and litustrated late, All for only Se 
to approval applicants. 
Black Star Company, Box 265-B, Evanston, iil. 


GIVEN s3ssc7ts"" 


and package of hinges t0 
approval applicants. 
FRANK HALLORAN 
Fort Montgomery, N. Y: 
TANNOU TOUVA TRIANGLE! 
scarce tzlanete | (ilostrated) sot 5 


Pope Erit- 
, fitestrated Visteall for 
applicants. 
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SEMINOLE STAMP CO., 
8025-b Spaulding Ave.,Baltimore, Mé 
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TRIANGULAR LITHUANIA and 


FAR EAST PKT. GIVEN 


The countries and stamps in this fine pkt. 
have been carefully selected. For example, 
you will find Alouities, portrait of King Caroli 
Syria (Hama), an old Egypt. A large Biplane 
stamp, Latakia, an unused Persian stamp, 
Japan, Many overprinted varieties, also the 
new issue (July 15th) three-cornered oengen 
from Lithuania. Just send 5c for postag 
quest approvals and receive a further grand 'pkt. 
of 50 different stamps. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND 


(B.L.), LIVERPOOL, ENG.| CUM wells. 





H scarce COOK ISLAN 
mi trated) Gwalior, Charkharl, 
maps, animals, ships 


scenery, 


= nies which you'll be proud to own. 
Price only Sc to those asking for my Quick Service Approvals. 
D. M. WARD, DESK 8, 605 PIERCE ST., GARY, IND. 





1 FINE BRITISH COLONIES! 


BOYS: SEND TODAY for my packet 
of 29 different British C eoeres, including 
DS-NIUE (as illus- 


—and many other 
fine stamps from far-off, mysterious colo- 





“While we have South America in mind, 
make note of an artistic set from Colombian 
Republic,” said Bob. ‘‘These six stamps 
| have no pictures of airplanes as is the general 
| rule. For the ten centavos, wine and black, a 

pastoral scene with dairy cows has been 

chosen. On the fifteen, deep green and slate, 
| and sixty, brown-and-black, are seen petrol- 
A banana tree serves for the 
twenty scarlet and deep olive and the same 
stamp overprinted with an ‘R,’ will be used 
for registration. On the thirty, deep blue- 
and-brown, are pictured coffee beans and 
blossoms. Roumania has a new series for the 
welfare of Boy Scouts. Like the 1931 set, 
| there is a plus value on each stamp doubling 
| the postal rate, the addition going to the 

| National Boy Scout Organization. This 












and 32 different stamps, includ- 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, 12 UNITED 
STATES (early issues, com- 

memoratives, etc.) and 10 CAN- 
ADA, all for 5c. Approvals and 
big illustrated price list sent 
with each order. Write today! 


AW CurhanStampCo., Gloucester, Mass. 





100 Different Foreign Stamps from [ Ine1ud ing | 
100 Different Foreign Countries Australia. 


Europe, West Indies, etc., for ONLY 
GIVEN with each order, our pamphlet whieh tells * 
o Sump Collection Proper: ly,’’ tore 


20 CENTS 


ums, Fupplies, and hundreds of bar rgaine in sets, 


Queen City Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., ”"Ciacianali, 0. 


LX"Yiaw AIR MAIL TRIANGLE | 








‘How to Make 
our price list of 





5 5 COLOR STAMP GIVEN with Wm. Tell 
Smallest Urug. Pinhead Land, Boy King, 
Waterfall, Camel and 45 More.............. 


PACIMPCO, Box 552c, GLENDALE, CAL. 





A COLOSSAL LOT 


containing hundreds of stamps, including such as Abys- 


sinia (Antelope). anpeore, (Lion Country), Azerbaijan 


(Land of Mystery), Corea (Beauty), Latakia (Airmail). 
Everything only 10c to approval applicants. 
MERCURY CO., 1827 Amethyst St., Bronx, N. Y. 


S<¢ 


27 var. Poland Dues to half Mil. Mks. cat. 84c—for 25c. | 
67 var. elg. P. P. cat..$1.91 for 50c, with approvals only. | 





UNITED STATES 


the most popular of all stamps on approval, as catalog 


number underneath each stamp. FORE COL- 
LECTORS should try our remainders at neater rices. 
MATHEWS STAMP CO., ng First National Bank 


Bidg., Oklahoma City, Oia. 


WORLD’S WEIRDEST STAMPS | 





Quality selection ten different. Including Airmails, Siam’s | 


Winged God, India’s Three Forms of Siva, Goya’s Five 
Headed Demon, Ete. Only’ 5c. Spain’s Lindbergh, 15c. 
CHOICE APPROVALS. 

L. Lewis, 96 Garden St., Poughkeepsie, NewYork 


GIVEN 100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


to all asking for our net Approvals. Postage 3 cents. 


BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Box 64 B 





READ THIS 
55 ALL DIFFERENT good stamps | ININI, 
GWALIOR, CYPRUS and BEAUTIF FRENCH 
COLONIAL PICTORIALS. That's Hy all. Stamp 
Wallet and Hinges ALL for 5c to Approval Applicants 
UNITED PACIFIC PHILATELISTS 
Dept. L Box 25, Ventura, Calif. 


300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


a real buy for roc to approval applicants only. 
B. J. RENSHAW 
P. O. Box 249 Cleveland, O. 


JUNGLELAND PACKET GIVEN! 


Includes SUDAN (Desert Scene), ABYSSINIA (Jangies) woueo 
Explorer Stanley), AZERBAYAN (Native Village), canni 

dite wild ‘animals, jungle scenes, etc.! This t ie rilling packet, bir, illus. 
trated lists and valuable pre! ‘emium coupons Al plicants 
for our bargain approvals encios one N 


MIDWOOD STAMP CO., Midwood Station, Brooklyn, N 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
be each order for om oe ray ny 
Pprovals and lists. 
Approval, "Books on United deat “British Colonies, 
South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St., New York 


AITUTAKI~F1IJI-BRUNEI 


and scarce AFRICAN AIRM. acket of 49 diff. **Hard 

Sur fiampe from ZANZIBAR TANGANYINA,¢ MAURITIUS. KENYA, 
UTH te, 

German. Austria, etc.) soca DRITISH COLONILS,’fo- realy Ge. 

but you must ask for our big discount approvals. 1060 hii 


Kenwood Stamp Co., 526 No. Kenwood, Glendale, C Call. 




















Nyassa) in our lot of 53 diff. stamps 5 
for 5c. Good approvals. c 
0. W. CROWDER & CO. 

Druid Station Baltimore, Md- 


B I Pack, 108 stamps including Tchad, Dutch 
Indies, ote.. = to approval applicants. If 
at — — will include a 





stamp stinins B.S ‘pause and 
without extra charge. Stamp albums, 13c; 23c; 40c; 
5,000 spaces $1.25; 16,000 spaces $2.35, U.S. $1. 15. 


Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St. Waltham, Mass. 
Stange priced 14, Vc, Ic, etc., on our approvals. 


{ you have under 15000 var. you can build up a fine 
collection cheaply by buying from our low priced ‘sheets, | 


Dandy premium given to approval applicants 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO. Box 85 B Vineland, N. J. 


THIS QEIDED SSUMPCOLECTIN Jae 
Scarce ODTAMP Giyey, {° 


This irge Cebu 6-sided stam » Africa, 






















revenue, Fr. nies, ‘Saiva- 
. m our stamp collection given 
sending 3c post. 
Wii STAMP Co.; 25 We eee cae Ben 





jn dela Ee - - - 10¢ 


aon, ey pert. ae. 
$2. aes post. 
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SNAKE TRIANGLE) 


(worth 7c alone) and 2 other triangles (one | 


big bargain list | 


time six values instead of five. Twenty-five 
plus twenty-five bani, green; fifty plus fifty, 
blue; one plus one leu, dark green; two plus 
two lei, vermilion; three plus three, blue- 
green, and six plus six, sepia. We should 
take special interest in these Scout sets. 
Many of the Siamese Scout stamps are now 
hard to find.” 
“Here’s a bit of history told by these 
| stamps from San Marino.” Bob showed a 
bright looking set of eight which was from 
that smallest of republics of thirty-three 
| square miles which lies among the eastern 
| spurs of the Apennines. “When in 1849 
Austria sought to capture Garibaldi, it was 
here he found refuge. The four lower values 
have his portrait, also his famous ‘Order of 
the Day,’ of July 31, 1849. The second sub- 
| ject found on the remaining four shows Gari- 
| baldi and his followers at the city gates. 

They were received by one of the Captain’s 

Regent. Printing was done by the reliable 

English firm of Bradbury, Wilkinson and 

Company, Limited. This set follows closely 

on the stamps issued by Italy honoring this 

heroic and picturesque leader who fought 
always for liberty. Portuguese postage dues 
have aroused a good deal of criticism because 

. .T inartistic appearance and poor print- 

The set has seven values.” 
whi told about the Sven Hedin Scientific 

Expedition into Northern China which made 

a deal with the Chinese Government to give 
| validity to a set of stamps prepared especially 
for the Expedition. It was in the latter part 
| of September, 1929, that rumors of the plan 

crept into the news. And now the stamps 

| have actually made their appearance, a one- 
| cent, yellow; four, olive; five, mauve, and 
| ten, blue, showing a view of a camp, and very 
poorly done. The stamps in quantities 
limited to not more than around three hun- 
dred sets to an office were on sale at Peiping, 

Hankow, Shanghai, Nanking and Canton, 

while the major part of the issue has been 

retained by the members of the Expedition. 

Collectors have paid for parks, recreation 
| fields, monuments and many other worthy 

objects, and now we may contribute to a 

scientific expedition.” 
| Harry was frowning. “But you said the 
| major part of the stamps remained with 
members of the Expedition. How about 
that? We'll probably never see any of the 
issue anyway, so let’s forget them. Here’s a 
Danzig series for the International Air Post 
Exhibition—surcharges on gulden values. 
Ten pfennig on one gulden, olive-and black, 
green overprint; fifteen on two, purple-and- 
black, purple overprint; twenty on three, 
blue-and-black, blue overprint; twenty-five 
| on five, lake and black, red overprint and 
thirty on ten, brown-and black, brown over- 

rint.” 
“ “How about the William Penn com- 
memorative, Harry?” Bob asked. 

Harry started right off. “The twenty- 
seventh single United States commemorative 
of the twentieth century honoring William 
| Penn is with us. He was born in 1644 in 

| London; embraced Quakerism while a youth 
| at Christ Church, Oxford. As a Quaker he 
refused to remove his hat even before the 
King, and spent some time in prison. The 
King, to settle an indebtedness, made him a 
grant of land in the New World, which Penn 
decided to name Sylvania, but the King 
laughingly suggested the prefix, Penn. Phila- 
| delphia was planned and named by him. His 
death occurred in 1718.” 

The boys, Phil and Bob, politely refused 
an invitation to stay to dinner, and were 
about to shoulder their bags when Bob re- 
membered an item he had forgotten to men- 
tion. “I meant to show you some Honduras 
Air Post Provisionals, three in number over- 
printed, ‘reo Interior Vale 15cts., 1932,’ on 
1924 officials, two centavos, rose; six, violet 
and ten, blue.” 

“Thanks, but we must be on our way,” 
laughed the two as they shouldered their 
nuts and departed 





















Spare Money? 








Become a BOYS’ LIFE Booster 








Write for the big new Opportunity 
Outfit which tells you how. 


ll lee lh el el el el ll eee 


Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 


2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
Please send me the big new Opportunity Outfit. 
become a “live wire” Booster. 
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HE new price of $1.00 on BOYS’ 

LIFE is going to make it easy for 
the fellows of our sales force, and 
new members who join, to earn 
spare money. 


An hour or so a day boosting 
BOYS’ LIFE can mean a few 


dollars or more a week. 


Hundreds of fellows are going to 
find it twice as easy to sell BOYS’ 
LIFE now. The new $1 price means 
quicker and easier sales—and sales 
mean commission. 


Be a “live wire.” Join up with 
Jack Gardner to-day and earn your 
own money for those sport and play 
things you’ll need for the Fall months. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Want to Earn 


I want to 
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THROUGH 
THE SNOW 


Winter hiking calls for warm, sturdy 
shoes to keep your feet and ankles dry and 
comfortable. Your National Council 
approves these Excelsior High Cut Boots 
as just the thing. It’s the Brown Elk, 
Indian-sewed moccasin type, with Gro- 
cord kicker toe, sole and rubber heels. 
Plenty tough and plenty good-looking. 


Your shoe store can supply them. Ask for 

No. 917 (13 inches high)—the Official 
Excelsior Boy Scout High 
Cut. The Excelsior Shoe 
Company, Dept. 11, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 


Here’s a_ great 
little booklet on 
Camping and 
lliking. Free for 
the asking. Write 
us for your copy. 


Official Boy Scout €. : } | 


For Camp Service or Dress Wear 


GO AHEADY Send Today 
ia 14 3 TRAIN a 





BOOK ~ 


FUN FEATURES 
Better Built--Cost Less 


AAmecican Hyer Trains, 


When you get the new big colored 
catalog and compare, you will see why 
American Flyer leads in size, speed, 
fun features, and real design. The 
catalog shows the newest design die 
cast steam type locomotives with the 
patented ringing bell and lighted fire 
box—also fun making automatic sig- 
nals, bridges, stations, tunnels, /ongest 
and heaviest freight cars made, etc. 
Remember, the American Flyer cata- 
log is the only big train book you can 
write for that is absolutely free. If you 
want the best, only an American Flyer 
will do. Prices are greatly reduced, 
so be sure to get your American Flyer 
Train this year. 


DADS, too, make 
railroading ahobby 





American Flyer Mfg. Co., 
2215 S. Halsted St., Chicago 
Send Free Train Book. 


—tmecican 


/yer Trains 








Flying Beyond the Earth 


(Concluded from page 19) 


The first and fundamental objection raised 
by the layman is the fallacy that, in the 
empty space of the Earth’s atmosphere, 
voluntary motion and steering is quite im- 
possible, because the engine of the ship, 
regardless of type or principle, will find no 
resistance for its power development. But 
Newton discovered 250 years ago that a 
rocket, travelling through the atmosphere, 
does not rely on the support of the air, but 
moves by its own internal energy through 
it; the space-ship, likewise, moves forward 
by means of the expulsion of gas molecules 
through nozzles or jets, and continuous recoil 
would thus drive the ship forward. 

Admittedly, the principle is sound; all the 
objections which have been raised as to en- 
durance, friction, steering in space, etc., have 
been answered. By artificial means all dis- 
turbing influences can be overcome. Speed 
is the only thing that matters—speed at the 
start; and in regard to this, actual experiment 
is the only satisfactory test. 

It is less than half a century ago since Jules 
Verne wrote his novel,.“‘ Round the World in 
Eighty Days,” which was then considered a 
fantastic dream; last year Post and Gatty 
flew round the world in eight days. But this 
is still too long a time. We may be able to 
accomplish this feat in a day or even in a few 
hours—we may eventually reach the Moon, 
our nearest neighbor in the solar system! 

The first thing to do is to prove that man 
can rise to certain heights. This, balloon 
ascents like that of Professor Piccard and 
high-altitude flights with stratospheric aero- 
planes are now demonstrating. Then, with 
success, even more will be attempted, till 
all records are broken. When this has been 
successfully accomplished, it is hoped to 
develop the rocket-ship to such a capacity 
that in a few years’ time heights of 150 to 
200 miles above sea-level will be attained, at 
which it may be possible to remain for a few 
minutes. If this is possible, the perfecting of 
the rocket-ship as a real space-ship can not 
be delayed 

As the result of the researches of Professors 
Ziolowsky, R. H. Goddard and Hermann 
Oberth, and of Engineers Johanness Winkler, 
Dr. Paul Heylandt and Reinhold Tilling, 
rocket flights have been made, during which 
a height of sixty miles was attained and a 
distance in excess of 200 miles was covered 
in less than 17 minutes! The first officially 
certificated ascent was made in Dessau, 
Germany, on March 14, 1931, with the 
Winkler Rocket. 

While the powder rocket may be con- 
sidered the original type of reaction engine 


Who Will Be President? 


(Continued from page 5) 


worked as a boy on Ohio canal boats, and 
had put in years as a carpenter. Millard 
Fillmore, thirteenth President, served an ap- 
prenticeship as a wool carder. Martin Van 
Buren, eighth President, got a job as an office 
boy when he was fourteen, and went right 
ahead until he became clerk, then copyist of 
legal papers, and finally a lawyer’s “ pleader” 
in the Constable’s Courts of New York 
State, just after the turn of the century and 
long before the War of 1812. 

Both of the “ Andys,” Andrew Jackson and 
Andrew Johnson, had a pretty tough time of 
it, from the very beginning. Even more so, 
I think, than any of the others. Andy 
Jackson was still a pretty small boy when the 
Revolutionary War started. He was thir- 
teen years old when the British over-ran the 
Carolinas where he lived. His father was 
already dead. Andy himself was taken as a 
prisoner to Camden, and nearly starved 
there. He was slashed with a sword by a 
British officer when he refused to black the 
officer's boots. His mother and two of his 
brothers died as a result of the hardships 
they all went through. But Andy lived. At 
fifteen he was apprenticed to a saddler. 

The other Andy, Johnson, was apprenticed 
when he was ten to a tailor, to serve for 
eight years. His father had died when Andy 
was five. Apprenticeships to the tailor was 
virtually slavery. Part of the time Andy 
was chained to a table, and a pair of scissors 
was chained to him at the same time. After 
six years of it, he managed to run away, and 
became a fugitive. Up to that time there 





had been no chance for him to go to school, 


” 


or “ Ray Motor,” as it is sometimes called, 
because its propulsion rests on the princ ile | 
of ejecting gases at an extremely high rate | 
of speed, modern ray motors operate on 
liquid fuels. Not only are they far more | 
powerful for a given weight of fuels (black | 
powder 685 calories compared with a mixture | 
of methane and oxygen of 2,600 calories), 
but also cost but one-tenth that of powder. 

While Winkler rockets are to-day available 
in any desired size for aircraft requiring a 
range of about 200 miles and a “‘ceiling”’ of 
about sixty miles, for the exploration of the 
stratosphere and the despatch of mail and 
urgent freight, it is another question as to 
whether we shall be able to build rockets of 
such colossal power that they will be able 
to force a passage beyond the field of gravity 
of the Earth and other planets. 

New problems arise when dealing with ships 
carrying human beings. Will the human 
traveller in the space-ship be able to survive | 
a journey to stellar regions? The following 
argument may furnish the answer: Simple, | 
regular speed presents no difficulty. We all 
travel with the Earth round the Sun at the | 
rate of 67,107 miles per hour, and with the | 
Sun as against the fixed stars at 44,738 miles 
per hour, and again with a group of our} 
neighbor stars as against the world ether at | 
the enormous speed of 1,677,675 miles per | 
hour, and yet we know nothing of it! As} 
against this we notice immediately every | 
change in our body speed according to degree 
or direction in the sense of a jolt on starting, | 
a forward jerk on braking, and a centrifugal | 
skid when cornering. | 

Space-ships to carry human beings must | 
be so controlled as to maneuver and acceler- | 
ate within the limits of the capacity of man’s | 
organism. This is technically possible, and | 
the cosmos pilot will control the steering | 
gear and the throttle exactly as the aeroplane | 
pilot does at the present moment. In space, | 
steering can only be effective by the reaction | 
of the ship to the movement of a gyroscope. | 

Air pressure and the composition in the 
interior of the vessel must be artificially 
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Official Boy Scout 


WOOD CARVING 
OUTFIT 


CARVING WOOD, linoleum or soap is an art; 
yet with this new OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT 
WOOD-CARVING, OUTFIT it becomes easy, 
fascinating work. 

The set contains 6 carefully selected tools for 
wood, linoleum and soap carving: 1 Upright Flat 

used in outlining 
and serv: A Cc used 
in levelling down flat background work and for 
bas-relief; 1 Gouge 4%”, for preliminary work and 
finer cuts; 1 ,Gouge 4", for slightly deeper work; 
1 Gouge 5/16”, for deep relief and miniature totems, 
etc.; 1 Slip Stone for sharpening, shaped to fit ali 
tools. All tools are forged and’ ‘electrically hard- 
ened and tempered. Carefully ground and finished 
Hand honed ready for use. xes of polished 
hardwood—a permanent kit for your tools. 

You can carve the most intricate designs and 
elaborate a i FFICIAL 
BOY SCOUT V It is the 
equal of other sets costing as high as $15.00. Price 
only $3.50 


CATTARAUGUS 
CUTLERY COMPANY 
Little Valley, N. Y.. U.S. A. 





maintained at a state comparative to that | 








which human beings are accustomed to on | 
terra firma, and that presents no difficulty. | 
We do not know, however, if the lack of 
gravity will not bring about some new form 
of dizziness, or even unconsciousness. Here 
is, admittedly, a possibility of disaster, but 
if all the pioneers of aviation had been 
deterred by fear of personal risk, we would 
not to-day be reaching out towards new 
worlds to explore through that, as yet, un- 
conquered element, the upper atmosphere. 


or to play games. After he was married, his 
wife taught him how to write. 

Yet both Andrew Jackson and Andrew 
Johnson, remember, came—years later on— 
to be President. 

President Pierce, the son of a State gov- 
ernor, was handsome, graceful, well-dressed, 
and even at college a polished orator. -He 
married the daughter of the college president. 
President Arthur, who was the son of a min- 
ister, was also tall, handsome, dark, and 
courtly. But Thomas Jefferson and Abraham 
Lincoln were considered so ugly, as boys, 
that it was almost a joke. Later on the char- 
acters that they developed showed through 
those plain features and made their faces even 
more memorable than the handsome ones, 


ry are still greater. 

William McKinley, twenty-fifth President, 
was a small man. Martin Van Buren was so 
short that his nickname was “Little Van.” 
But Washington was well over six feet tall, 
Jefferson’s nickname was “Long Tom,” and 
Abraham Lincoln was six feet four. 

Thomas Jefferson, as a boy at school, was 
industrious, but very shy. He played a 
violin, and played it well. His father died 
when Tom was fourteen years old. (A lot of 
the boys who grew up to be President were 
left. fatherless when they were still young. 
Several lost both parents before they were 
fifteen. Responsibility is a great developer.) 

When he went to college, Jefferson was 
raw-boned, freckled, and sandy-haired. He 
had big hands and feet, and thick wrists. 
His cheek-bones, and his chin, stuck out 
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prominently. Among the more sophisticated, 
city-bred lads at William and Mary he was 
sarded as a “simple rustic’—a hundred 
years later he’d have been called a “hick.” 
"As boys both John Tyler and Theodore 
Roosevelt were frail, almost sickly. But they 

w stronger. Roosevelt, in particular, 
deliberately “built himself” into robust good 
health, until years later he was referred to 
as “our strenuous President.” 

Nearly all of our early Presidents, and 
many of the later ones, were versed in wood- 
craft and the Scout lore of pioneer days. 
Washington had his Indian campaigns long 
before he became Commander-in-Chief of 
the Continental Armies. Jefferson was a 
ood hunter, and could swim his horse across 
the Rivanna, that flowed past the big Jeffer- 
son plantation. Andrew Jackson was essen- 
tially a frontiersman. 
“Q]d Tippecanoe” 
Harrison was one of 
the most famous In- 
dian fighters of all, 


and became Governor —Tue Epirors. 


HIS is the first of a series of three articles 
on the above subject “How To Get a Job.” 
The second will appear in the January issue. 


I. might go on almost indefinitely, but 
there is enough here already, I believe, to 
start you thinking. Tall, short, rich or poor, 
born as Lincoln was in a log cabin or born as 
Roosevelt was in the city of New York, 
sociable or unsociable, slow or quick, big or 
little—all our long line of Presidents are 
alike in one thing: as boys they prepared 
themselves for the opportunities that America 
has to offer. In doing so, they also safe- 
guarded themselves against the dangers that 
usually accompany opportunity. Conscious- 
ly or unconsciously they developed while they 
were boys the habits and characteristics that 
later brought them to the highest office in 
the land. 

And they did it without knowing what was 
to happen to them later on. 

When Lincoln made his great 
Gettysburg address, 
he spoke for only 
about two minutes, 
“The world will little 
note, nor long re- 
member,” said Lin- 
coln, “‘what we say 





of the great North- 
west Territory that 
stretched from what 
is now Indiana to be- 
yond Wisconsin, 
Zachary Taylor, the 
twelfth President, 


fought Indians on the States in 1910. 


, : 2. November 11th. Commemorates end of 
Wabash and in the World War, 1918. 
Florida, and as a gen- 3. 15 years. 
eral became one of the 4. 1,760 yards. 
heroes of the Mexican 5. The last Bugle call at night. 

; ‘il Lin- 6. Dan(iel) C(arter) Beard, the National 
War. Fillmore, Lin S. c cer) Bf 

+ Geafield cout ommissioner, | ty years ago. 

coln, — hansen 7. From May 1795 to April 1818. 
were a rontiers- 8 


men” in the fuller 
sense of the word. 
Roosevelt first came 
into prominence with 
his Rough Riders, 
after going west to 
further build up his 
health, and learn 
ranching. 





Answers to Ten Scout Teasers 
(See page 43) 
1. As a memorial for the unknown Scout 


whose Good Turn to Wm. D. Boyce 
made him bring Scouting to the United 


. The first explorers in America thought 
they had found India and hence they 
called its inhabitants Indians. 

9. Yes, except for Hawaii, where special re- 
quirements have been issued because 
the number of bird species there does 
not meet the ordinary requirements. 

10. A National award given by the Boy 

Scouts of America to men who have 

rendered distinguished service to boy- 

hood. 


here ....” He did 
not know, himself, 
how famous, how 
much-quoted, that 
two-minute address 
would become. He 
did not know that his 
two-minute speech 
would be regarded 
as one of the great 
addresses of the 
world. 

The men who be- 
came Presidents did 
not know, as boys, 
how well they were 
doing, or what would 
happen to their lives 
afterwards. 

The doors are open 
for you, as they were 
for them. 








Johnny Appleseed’s Successors 


(Concluded from page 23) 


times our romantic and amusing ancestors 
went around dressed in “jointed stovepipe 
clothes” and rode on Chargers and Palfreys 
—only “common” people rode on horses or 
mules. Well, these old fellows were fond of 
making vows. One of them would vow he 
was going to do something great, like killing 
a fiery dragon and releasing a_ beautiful 
princess from captivity, or kill a dozen Sara- 
cens “or sompen,” and then he would shave 
off one side of his mustache and not let it 
grow again until he had fulfilled his vow. Or, 
he might shave off one eyebrow or let his 
hair grow only on one side of his head until 
the vow was fulfilled. 


HAT’S a bully idea for us to adopt, but 

boys, don’t bother about your mustachios! 
However, let all of us Johnny Walnuts strip 
to the waist and with the juice from the hull 
of the walnut trace a big Scout Fleur-de-lis 
sign over our heart and not remove same 
until we have each of us planted our dozen 
walnut trees! You need not let the fear that 
the stain will come off when you take a bath, 
bother you. That stain is there to stay until 
it wears off, and by that time you will have 
your trees planted. 

The old pioneers used that same stain for 
making dyes for their clothes; they also used 
the hull of the butternuts for the same pur- 
pose, and that was not so very long ago 
either. I, myself, have worn homespun 
clothes dyed in this manner, and I now have 
a precious bolt of homespun cloth from the 
Cumberland Mountains. 

__ It would be an excellent educational idea 
if the Department of Agriculture, upon appli- 
cation, furnished small bags containing a few 
black walnuts, hickory nuts, white oakt 
acorns, seed of white pine and sugar maple. 
There might also be placed inside of each bag 
a cheaply printed pamphlet of practical and 
explicit directions telling how, when and 
where to plant the different seeds. Every 
armer, every school-teacher, every picnicker, 
every camper, every Scoutmaster, every Boy 
Scout and every hunter should have such a 


g bag among his duffle. 


The scarcity of wild life today is something 
more than a condition to produce sentimental 
melancholy. It is a menacing fact, a terrible 
ae It is the handwriting on the wall, 
telling us that we are reaching the end of the 
string; telling us that there are but a few 
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pennies in the once well-filled purse of our 
natural resources; pennies which we must 
guard as a miser guards his hoard; pennies 
which we must not waste, but wisely invest 
that the interest may add to the meager 
remnant of our once princely national legacy. 

Gather only the largest of black walnuts; 
put them in bags in your knapsack or use 
your dog as a pack animal to carry the nuts, 
then select places where the nuts will not be 
disturbed by the plow or spade. The black 
walnut prefers rich, moist soil; it delights in 
sunlight and, since it has a very long tap- 
root, the deeper the soil the better it thrives. 
It makes a grand and magnificent shade tree; 
it grows rapidly and is thoroughly American. 
Ages and ages before the Mayflower started 
on its history-making voyage across the 
ocean, black walnuts were thriving in 
America. 

All that is necessary to make a successful 
plantation of walnuts is to take a crowbar 
or a heavy thick stick; with the sharp end 
make holes in the ground about six inches 
deep and twenty-five feet apart. Drop a 
walnut, with the green outer hull on it, in 
each hole, tamp the ground down and mark 
the spot with a stick or marker of some sort. 
Do this directly after you have gathered the 
nuts. The seed will then have all winter to 
sleep underground and think the matter over, 
and by next June you will have a row of little 
walnut trees about six inches high. 

This is no guess, I have tried it and in 
every case have been successful. The frost in 
the winter and the thaw in spring softens 
the nutshell and allows the germ to easily 
break through and work its way to the sur- 
face, while the rotten hull fertilizes it. This 
is Mother Nature’s way and she knows her 
own business. 

The reason for burying them so deep is in 
order to prevent the common rats, squirrels 
and other rodents from discovering and 
devouring them before they have time to 
sprout. 

This is a simple common-sense practical 
way for the Johnny Walnuts to earn the title 
and distinction their name gives them. 





tIn 1906 a white oak tree in Trumbell County, 
Ohio, 7 feet in diameter was sold for $100 and it 
took that tree between 1,000 and 2,000 years to 
grow! A whistling tree is found in Africa and West 
Indies. Pity this oak could not have had a voice 
to shout for help. White oak bark makes a hot 
fire and burns without smoke.—Simon Kenton. 
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walk down the road until we reach a beau- 
tiful manor. It is built like a tremendous 
L. In one wing are rooms upon rooms, in 
the other a big hall in which several hun- 

people may be entertained. A stroll 
through the gardens . . . look at the foun- 
tain, see the pool. 

What do you think of it? Wonderful, 
isn’t it? 

And it is yours! Yours and mine and 
every other Scout’s in our country. It is 
the memorial site of our late President, 
Mortimer L. Schiff, presented to the Boy 
Scouts of America by his mother, Mrs. 
Jacob H. Schiff. 

What a generous 
gift: 481 acres of the 
most beautiful coun- 
try you can imagine, 
with the great manor 
and about a dozen 
smaller houses scat- 
tered over it! And 
what a fitting me- 
morial to our great 


had decided to set *. 
up a Scout memorial ‘<< 
to her son, a com- 
mittee consisting of 
John Sherman Hoyt, 
Dr. John H. Finley, 
and George D. Pratt 
of our Executive 
Board, set out look- 
ing for a_ suitable 
spot. After long 
months of considera- 
tion and a great deal of effort it was found. 

It is ours now. The other day the deed 
was signed, and less than twenty-four hours 
later drills were at work searching for the 
rock base upon which will rest a dam across 
the river creating a lake of thirteen acres, 
the only thing that remained to make the 
place “the ideal Scout spot.” 

Here Scouters and Scouts from all over the 
country; yes, from the whole world, will meet 
to test the principles of Scouting and to ex- 
change ideas, which will help them in their 
work for a better boyhood. From here will 
radiate the spirit of our brotherhood, the 
spirit of “the camp fire of long memories”’ to 
all corners of the globe. 


New York, New York— 

We ARE in New York now, in the Na- 
tional Council Office. There is a big invasion 
of the seventeenth floor of No. 2 Park Avenue. 
Elevator load after elevator load of exuberant 
youth is emptied into our offices. The “Gyp- 
sies” of the Covered Wagon Area Council 
of Omaha, Nebraska, have arrived. 

They come streaming in full of enthusiasm, 
and why shouldn’t they be after having 
roamed around on a gypsy caravan tour 
through many states of the East and parts of 
Canada, seen places and experienced ad- 
ventures which any live-wire boy would envy 
them? A short stay in New York, then they 
are on their way back to Nebraska. 

A trip like this, well planned and under 
good leadership—such as these boys had, 
under Mr. Van Metre, Field Executive—and 
under the conditions required by the Boy 
Scouts of America, becomes of tremendous 
value to its participants. Each boy learns 
to know his country better and thereby to 
love it more. He returns with an experience 
which can not help affect his future life. 


U. Ss. A— 

Winter is coming again, and with it, 
I am sorry to say, a great deal of unhappiness, 
sorrow, poverty, and want, for the many 
persons who are still out of employment. 
There are signs on the horizon which lead 
many to feel that another year will find us 
well out of this period of distress, but in the 
meantime, there are still conditions to be 
met and much relief must be carried on. 

That was pointed out to us by President 
Hoover and many other speakers, at a 
mobilization meeting of representatives of 
organizations such as the Boy Scouts of 
— and others particularly engaged in 
relief. 

I am happy that Scouts everywhere ~ 
showing again that the Scout Oath and L_ / 
are not merely words on paper but that the 
thought of service to others is part and 











parcel of ev Scout’s realization of his 
Community fellowship. 


ner es 
leader! ; ; e a 
After Mrs. Schiff = ps gti AE 


(Concluded from page 21) 


Evidences come to us again and again of 
the participation by Scouts in new relief 
activities. An early report shows that Scouts 
in many cities and towns have made 
vigorous efforts to help. One of the principal 
activities is aiding with the collection and 
distribution of clothing for those in want. 
Reports of such work have come to me from 
Dunkirk, N. Y., Aberdeen, N. D., South 
Bend, Ind., Springfield, Mo., Yakima, Wash., 
Walla Walla, Wash., York, Pa., Waterbury, 
Conn., Decatur, Ill., Seattle, Wash., and 
Minneapolis, Minn. I know that there are 
many more towns where similar activities 


poh Bedi» ” - 


Sea Scout leaders of Region No. 3 rendezvous at Erie, Pa. 


have been fostered by Scouting, but the 
names have not yet reached my attention. 
I shall welcome any information about them 
from Scouts and Scouters. 

From Jackson, Miss., comes word that 
Scouts assisted in the welfare survey, and at 
Egg Harbor City, N. J., they helped to 
gather fruits to be canned for those in need. 
In Marshall, Mo., they collected food; at 
Boise, Idaho, they assisted in gathering 
Mason jars to be used for canning, while at 
Nashua, N. H., they gave aid in the Com- 
munity Chest Drive. At Housatonic, Mass., 
Scouts have already started to repair Christ- 
mas toys for needy children in their com- 
munity, and at New Bern, N. C., a Troop has 
been engaged in collecting articles and in 
making small gifts for relief activities of 
money from its own Christmas resources. 


N PorTLaAND, OrEGoN— 
EARLY 5,000 “shifts” of Scout service 
at the American Legion Convention in this 
Pacific coast city in September are reported 
to me by Mr. Johnson, the local Field Execu- 
tive. Twelve hundred Scouts participated. 
During the convention and the week previous 
each Scout was called out for duty on an 
average of four times. The duties of the 
Scouts were multitudinous and high praise 
has been given to the boys by legionnaires, 
city officials, and the press. An expecially 
fine tribute came from Henry L. Stevens, 
national commander of the Legion, who is 
himself an active Scoutmaster in his home 
State of North Carolina. 


S Tutsa, OKLAHOMA— 
WECOND CLASS SCOUT RICHARD 
COLLINS, a fifteen-year-old member of 
Troop No. 2 of Tulsa, Okla., won the Junior 
National Archery Championship at Seattle. 

Scout Collins set a new record with a score 
of 2424 for the “Quadruple Junior American 
Round.” He also held high rank in the 
Oklahoma State Tournament at Oklahoma 
City, the Missouri Valley Tournament at St. 
Louis, and the Mid-Western Tournament at 
Denver. 


H Ivano Fatts, Ipano— 
UNDREDS of Scouts of eastern Idaho 
gathered recently at the Western Trails Boy 
Scout Jamboree near this city, at a historic 
point on the Snake River where, in pioneer 
days thousands of men crossed on their way 
to the Montana gold fields. A copy of the 
old toll bridge was erected for the Jamboree 
ceremonies to depict vividly, for the Scouts 
and other visitors, the scenes of the long gone 
days in which many of the Scouts’ ancestors 
participated. A feature of the occasion was 
the dedication of a granite marker at the 
historic bridge head, thousands of residents 
of the towns, villages and the countryside of 
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eastern Idaho being present. They hearg 
Governor C. Ben Ross tell the Boy Scouts 
that men without vision must perish, and 
that the early settlers, who were the Scouts 
of an advancing civilization, were preenj. 
nently men of vision, and of ability, hope, 
courage and determination. 


T —Preston, Ipano— 
HE dedication near this city at Battle 
ow of a monument to mark the scene of 
the last Indian battle in 1863 in southeasterp 
Idaho, was the occasion for a great gathering 
of Boy Scouts of Cache Council, through 
whose effort the bat. 
tle ground marker 
was erected with 
stones collected by 
the boys from widely 
separated areas, 
Praise to Indians 
whose efforts helped 
the white settlers ip 
their efforts at up. 
building the tern. 
tory was given by 
Prof. Howard Driggs 
of New York Uni 
versity and the Pregi- 
dent of the Oregon 
Trails Association, 
The monument was 
unveiled by a son of 
an Indian chief, Sag. 
wich. The Boy 
Scouts during their 
two days of encamp- 
ment, participated 
with Indians of Fort 
Hall and Washakie reservations in a great 
Scouting pageant, designed to show friend- 
ship between Indians and Whites. 


San Disco, Caurrorniu— 
In THEIR eleventh annual anti-puncture 
campaign, Boy Scouts of San Diego, Calif, 
rid the streets and highways of 1,111,207 
“tire pests,” glass, nails, wire, etc. In the 
eleven years a total of 7,859,338 “‘ pests” have 
been gathered and placed on a pile at the 
Indian Village. Twenty-five Troops partici- 
pated this year. 


Montcomery, ALABAMA— 
Turoucu its editorial columns the Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Advertiser sought the name of 
a Boy Scout who performed a service “some- 
what bravely if not heroically” when a 
laundry driver was assaulted and robbed of 
his afternoon’s collections. 

The editorial told how the horse became 
frightened after the holdup and dashed wildly 
down a street. The “unknown” Boy Scout 
stopped the panic-stricken animal. Ther 
discovering the unconscious driver in the 
bottom of his wagon he summoned an ambv- 
lance as others held the horse. The Scout 
then delivered the horse and wagon to the 
night watchman at the laundry and “slid 
off modestly and namelessly.” The Scout's 
name came to light the next day. Hei 
Sanders Mills, 14, a Scout of Troop 31, 
Montgomery. 


Troy, New York— 
Troop NO. 14, of Troy, N. Y., is helping 
to curb automobile and grade crossing acc 
dents. The Troop plans also to give instruc 
tion in first aid. The National Safety Counc 
has furnished the Scouts with attractive 
posters and the Troop is now seeking 8 
vacant store as a base of operations. 


RockviLLE Center, New York— 

Rer URNING from a camping trip during 
which he suffered a serious cut on his right 
hand, Scoutmaster Aloysius Thorpe of Troop 
No. 163, Rockville Center, N. Y., learned 
from physicians that without the first aid 
rendered by Scouts Edward Minten and 
Thomas North, amputation of the member 
might have been required. 


Smpney, Montana— 
W ITH the fireplace in their cabin cot 
pleted, Boy Scouts of Sidney will have 
an unusual fellowship with Boy Scouts 
our whole country, because built into the 
structure is a stone from every one of the 
forty-eight States which comprise our 0* 
tion. Fach stone will be inscribed with the 
name of the State, and the community 
whence it came and the number of tt 
Scout Troop which supplied it. 
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HAT kind of a man are you going to be? Will you be the 
kind your Dad hopes you will be? Will you be keen-witted, 


quick-thinking, resourceful—or don’t you care? 


It is up to you. Now is your great chance. In the next few years 
your body and your brain are going to form the habits that will 
make or break you when you have to face the world on your own. 


Make up your mind, right now, that you will start forming the 
most important habit of all, the habit of thinking things out for 
yourself. That is what counts. Even a parrot can learn to repeat 
what others tell him. But it takes a man with courage to try, and 
keep on trying, until he works out strange problems by himself. 


Have fun while you learn 


Let us 
as we 
others 
ning { 
selves 
coupoi 
you t! 
Mod: i 
fascin 
as litt 
mode 
you ¢ 
Trair 
run | 
you h 
track 
tun: 
Syste: 


Build 
but ai 


fun—. 


help you develop this habit, 
have helped thousands of 
who now, as men, are win- 
ne and fortunes for them- 
he first step is to clip the 
m this page. It will bring 
big new 52-page Lionel 
tilroad Planning Book. This 
ig book tells you how (for 
as $5.95) you can huild a 
tilroad system over which 
operate its Lionel Electric 
the same way big railways 
rs. Also, this book shows 
to make dozens of different 
youts, including bridges, 
switches and signaling 


: this railroad is great sport 
r you have built it your big 
id your big chance—comes. 


Now you can begin to tackle actual 
problems of railroad operation based 
on real happenings on famous rail- 
roads. You have to find out how to 
set up signaling systems that will 
prevent wrecks; how to clear traffic 
on your right-of-way and in freight 
yards; and you have to solve many 
other fascinating electrical and me- 
chanical problems. 


By doing these things, by solving 
these problems, you not only have 
loads of fun but you develop skill 
with your hands and skill with your 
brain—and, above all, you begin to 
form the all-important habit of think- 
ing things out for yourself. 


Do you want to be able to do this? 
Do you want to be the kind of man 
your Dad wants you to be? Prove it! 
Clip the coupon. 


















... NEW 52 PAGE 
RAILROAD PLANNING BOOK 


Get this book at once. Last year thousands who 
waited too long were disappointed, Clip the coupon 
now. Print your name and address on it and take it 
to the nearest department store, hardware, electrical, 
toy or sporting goods store displaying Lionel Electric 
Trains, There you can get a copy of this fascinating 
book absolutely free. NOTE: if it is not easy for you 
to call at a store—mail the coupon direct to the 
Lionel Corporation and we will send you this ex- 
pensive book if you will enclose 10c to cover han- 
dling and mailing costs. 


Clip coupon—read directions carefully 





NOTICE TO ALL AUTHORIZED LIONEL DEALERS. 
The bearer of this coupon is entitled to receive, absolutely free, one 
copy only of the new 1932 Lionel Model Railroad Planning Book. 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. If your dealer cannot supply you 
with a Lionel Railroad Planning Book, or if it is not easy to go to 
his store, mail this coupon to the LIONEL CORPORATION, 
Dept. 15, 15 E. 26th St., New York City. We will send you 
this expensive book if you enclose 10c (stamps) (coin) to cover 
handling and mailing costs. 
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JOE NOE/OH JO'0-E! COME ON 
DOWN ! GEE, BUT YOU ARE 
SLOW. WE'LL MEET OURSELVES 
COMING BACK IF YOU 

DONT HURRN / 

















11 CAN'T GO. 


{| MUST FINISH UP THIS 
WRITTEN WORK. TEACHER SAID SO, 


iH 














WELL BE UP AND 
HELP YOU 444 
I'M GOING TO 


GET MY 
TYPEWRITE 


YY 


AM 
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No SIREE/ WE NEEO YOU. 


YOu TELL ME WHAT TO 
SAY AND I'LL TYPE IT 


OH, GO ALONG 
1 WITHOUT ME. 


WELL THIS 1S SOUETHING] 


THE BEST JOB | EVER DID/ 
LL BEY TEACHER WiLL 


SURE SHE WILL-YOuU 
OUGHT TO GET A 


ROYAL SIGNET 
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YOURSELF. Trigy'RE 











SO SIMPLE 











WHY, | CAN 
WRITE ON |T 

UST AS WELL 
AS YOu CAN, 

TOM / 





1 OF COURSEJANYONE CAN. AND 


IT COSTS ONLY $29.70: -- WHY 
DONT YOU SPEAK TO YOUR DAD? 


** BUT LETS 








FZ ; 
GET GOING! | i» a 
PS ig) 
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<  MONO-FACE TYPE © NO SHIFT KEY 2 


Simple-Speedy-Sturdy-a real Typewriter 


... and look at that Price! 


THE NEW ROYAL SIGNET IS THE NEATEST, 
SWEETEST LITTLE TYPEWRITER YOU EVER LAID 
EYES ON JUST WHAT YOU NEED! NOTHING 
COMPLICATED NO SHIFT-KEY TO CONFUSE 
YOU. ROYAL'S NEW MONO-FACE TYPE HAS 
ELIMINATED IT. MERELY INSERT PAPER—AND 


TYPE. THAT'S ALL THERE ISTO IT! . 


THEN, TOO, THE SIGNET IS SO INEXPENSIVE 
THAT YOU CAN EASILY BUY IT YOURSELF. 
PAY FOR IT BY THE MONTH, IF YOU WISH, 


AS YOU EARN THE MONEY. 


FILL OUT — DETACH — MAIL 


Still time to win your share in the 
Royal Signet “Opportunity Awards’ 


OBTAIN BLANKS AT ANY TYPEWRITER, HOME 
APPLIANCE OR BETTER DEPARTMENT STORE 
163 PRIZES FOR THE 163 MOST INTERESTING 
OPINIONS ABOUT THE NEW ROYAL S/GNEI. 
FIRST PRIZE, $1000. 162 OTHER CASH °RIZES. 
IN CASE OF TIE, DUPLICATE AMOUNTS Will 
BE AWARDED. ALL ENTRIES MUST 8° FILED 
PRIOR TO MIDNIGHT, MONDAY, © TOBER 


31, 1932. SO—HURRY! SEE—TRY—T!.. NEW 
ROYAL SIGNET AT YOUR NEAREST ;TORE. 


TO? AY 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., DEPT. B-11 
2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ol | would like to try a Royal Signet 
for 6 days. | understand that | will 
not in any way be obligated to buy. 


(Check offer desired—1, 2; both, 


Name. 


oO Please send me com. icte i 
formation concerning °° new 
Royal Signet Typewriter 


if you wish) 


— 
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THE SCHWEINLER Press, NCW YORK 








